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EXCURSION  FROM  DAMASCUS  TO  YABRUD,  ETC. 

By  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  Missionary  at  Damasctts. 

Ix  attempting  to  explore  the  eastern  part  of  ^^ria,  which  has 
hitherto  scarcely  been  entered  upon  by  the  geographer,  I  have 
pursued  a  regular  plan.  I  marked  out  a  series  of  excursions  in 
difierent  directions,  to  be  undertaken  when  circumstances  would 
permit,  or  a  regard  to  health  required  a  short  respite  from  more 
severe  studies.  My  object  has  been  threefold :  first,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  state  and  character  of  the  people ;  second,  to 
note  the  topography*  physical  features,  and  antiquities  of  the 
country ;  and  third,  to  make  such  surveys  as  would  enable  me  to 
construct  a  map. 

My  plan,  laid  down  some  two  years  ago,  is  now  nearly  com* 
pleted  as  far  as  regards  the  “  Environs  of  Damascus.”  The 
Wady  of  the  Barada  and  the  route  by  Neby  Shit  to  Ba’albek 
were  first  examined.  Then  the  valleys  of  Helbon  and  Menin, 
with  the  mountain-chains  and  groups  near  them.  After  this,  I 
went  to  the  summit  of  Jebel  esh- Sheikh,  and  glanced  at  the 
southern  section  of  Antilebanon,  the  sources  of  the  river  A’waj, 
and  the  western  parts  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  The  substance 
of  my  obserxmtions  upon  all  these  has  been  alreauy  commniii- 
cated  to  you. 
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My  next  journey  was  to  Saidanaya  and  Yabriid,  returning  by 
the  Aleppo'  road  to  Kutaifeb,  and  then  crossing  the  mountains  to 
Maksura  in  the  eastern  plain,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert;  and 
thence  to  Damascus.  No  imrt  of  this  route  has  ever  been  accu¬ 
rately  described,  so  far  as  I  know ;  and  tbc  latter  part  of  it  has 
never  been  traversed  by  Frank  travellers.  During  this  excursion 
1  was  enabled  to  explore  the  central-eastern  section  of  Anti- 
lebanon,  and  the  north-eastern  division  of  the  })lain  of  Damascus. 
I  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  lakes  east  of  Dariiascus,  all  of 
which  I  carefully  surveyed,  taking  bearings  from  different  points. 
The  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  plain  here  occupied  my 
attention,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  river  A’waj.  My  last  ride 
was  to  the  summit  of  the  lofty  conical  peak  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  A’waj,  called  Tell  Mjini’a.  This  is  a  conspicuous  object, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  surrounding  country. 

Two  other  much  longer  journeys  which  I  made  have  also 
afibrded  me  additional  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  leading 
features  of  the  Environs  of  Damascus.  The  first  was  to  Pal¬ 
myra,  more  than  two  years  ago ;  the  other  to  the  Hauran  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1853.  In  the  latter,  I  went  by  the  eastern  end  of  the  ranges 
of  Jebel  el-Aswad  and  Jebel  Mani’a,  and  across  the  plain  to 
Burak  on  the  noi4h-east  corner  of  the  Lejah.  Thence  I  travelled 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Lejah  southward  to  the  mountainous 
region  called  Ard  el-Bcthcnyek.  I  returned  by  the  western  bor¬ 
der  of  the  Lejah,  Deir  ’  Aly,  and  Kesweh. 

The  present  Article  contains  my  notes  on  the  Excursion  to 
Saidanaya,  Yabrud,  and  Maksura. 

October  1852.  Our  little  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hobson, 
Mr.  Barnett,  myself,  and  one  servant,  assembled  this  morning  at 
daybreak ;  and  were  soon  after  on  horseback.  The  streets  were 
still  in  a  great  measure  deserted  as  we  rode  along;  and  the 
rickety-looking  doors  and  shutters  of  the  little  shops  did  not 
im[)rove  the  api)earancc  of  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets. 
They  arc  miserable  enough,  even  when  the  choicest  wares  and 
the  richest  fruits  arc  displayed,  and  animated  grouj)S  fill  almost 
every  spot.  But  then  there  is  a  picturesqueness  in  the  costumes, 
and  a  gayiiess  about  the  tinsel  oruaments;  and  a  feeling  of 
romance  withal  attached  to  the  wliole,  that  withdraws  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  stranger  from  the  dirt  and  dilapidation  that  seem  to 
be  universal.  It  gives  me  no  little  amusement  now  to  read  the 
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glowing  descriptions  of  Eastern  Bazars  by  Western  poets.  I 
sometimes  wonder  too,  what  these  enthusiastic  travellers  would 
say,  if  they  had  a  peep  into  a  Bazar  at  morning  prayers ;  or  if 
they  had  lived  for  a  couple  of  years  in  constant  intercourse  with 
“  the  stately  Turk,”  and  in  close  contact  with  “  the  graceful  flow¬ 
ing  robe.”  ■  * 

At  6.10  we  passed  through  Bab  Tuma  (Thomas’  Gate)  and 
followed  the  usual  road  to  the  village  of  Burzeh,  at  the  entrance 
of  Wady  Ma’raba,  which  we  reached  in  one  hour.  Here  tradi¬ 
tion  fixes  the  place  where  Abraham  turned  back  from  pursuing  the 
kings  that  had  plundered  the  cities  of  Sodom,  and  carried  off  Lot. 
The  Muslims  have  a  Wely  beside  the  village,  to  which  they 
make  annual  pilgrimages  during  the  two  greht  feasts ;  and  where 
their  holy  Sheikhs  perform  miracles  by  riding  over  the  prostrate 
bodies  of  the  ‘  faithful’  without  inflicting  any  injuries  upon  them ! 
Leaving  the  principal  part  of  the  village  upon  our  left,  we  crossed 
the  rivulet  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  Menin  and  Helbon, 
and  continued  in  the  same  course  N.  11  E.  till  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Damascus 
on  the  north,  at  7.20.  At  this  place  we  turned  a  few  points  to 
the  west  in  ascending.  The  road  is  ancient,  and  in  some  places 
cut  deeply  in  the  chalky  rock.  Having  surmounted  the  lowest 
ridge,  we  arrived,  at  7.30,  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  valley  that 
lies  between  it  and  the  main  chain.  The  former  strikes  off  from 
the  latter  at  this  spot ;  and  the  valley  is  thus  shut  in  by  their 
junction  on  this  side.  It  is,  however,  open  on  the  north-east, 
where,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  hour,  the  low  ridge  terminates. 
An  ancient  aqueduct  is  brought  along  the  slope  of  the  hills  from 
the  north-east  into  this  little  valley ;  and,  as  there  is  no  outlet  for 
it  here,  it  must  have  been  intended  for  irrigation  only. 

From  this  place  the  road  led  up  a  steep  mountain-side  of  bare 
white  limestone.  There  are  still  traces  of  an  ancient  zigzag 
path,  about  eight  feet  wide,  with  steps  hewn  in  the  rock  at  inter¬ 
vals.  It  resembles  at  a  short  distance  a  long  staircase.  At  7.50 
we  reached  the  summit  of  the  hills.  The  view  behind  us  was 
now  splendid,  including  the  richest  part  of  the  plain  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  with  its  many  streams  glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  city  rising  gracefully  from  the 
midst  of  the  dense  foliage.  In  front  of  us  was  the  valley  of 
Menin,  and  the  numerous  little  wooded  vales  that  run  into  it 
around  the  village  of  Tell.  That  village  itself  stood  forth  promi- 
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iiently,  crowning  a  little  hill,  and  surrounded  by  orchards  and 
gardens.  Below  it,  a  little  to  the  left,  we  could  see  the  white 
dome  of  the  Wely  at  Hurneh.  A  gentle  slope  leads  into  an 
elevated  undulating  plain,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Sahra. 
We  crossed  it  diagonally.  It  is  not  barren  at  this  place,  though 
somewhat  stony.  The  inhabitants  of  TMl  and  Hurneh  cultivate 
a  considerable  portion  of  it ;  and,  though  not  watered,  save  by 
the  winter  rains,  it  yields  a  scanty  crop  of  wheat.  We  saw  here 
several  troops  of  gazelles ;  one  of  which  crossed  our  path  so  near 
us,  that  by  spurring  my  horse  I  was  enabled  to  ride  into  the 
midst  of  them. 

Our  course  across  the  plain  from  ridge  to  ridge  was  N.  26  E. ; 
and  we  had  Hurneh  and  Tell  about  forty  minutes  on  our  left 
hand.  At  9  o’clock  we  began  the  ascent  of  the  shelving  ridge 
on  the  north  side  of  this  plain,  and  wound  our  way,  by  a  zigzag 
path,  to  the  summit  in  twenty  minutes.  From  this  spot  we  had 
a  commanding  prospect  of  the  whole  plain  of  the  Sahra,  and  the 
lines  of  hills  on  each  side  of  it.  We  could  also  look  over  the 
Salahiyeh  range  into  the  Ghutah,  to  the  Jebel  Mani’a  beyond  it, 
and  to  the  blue  mountains  of  the  Hauran,  far  away  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  desert.  The  plain  of  the  Sahra  becomes  quite  narrow 
towards  the  east,  and  is  more  uneven ;  the  spurs  from  the  con¬ 
verging  ridges  sometimes  meeting  each  other.  About  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  where  I  stood,  this  mountain-range  attains  its  greatest 
altitude.  It  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  very  remarkable  in  its  fea¬ 
tures.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a  gentle  slope  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  to  the  base ;  but  on  the  south  there  is  an  almost  unbroken 
wall  of  naked  rock,  with  a  steep,  shelving  bank  from  its  foot  to 
the  plain  below.  It  thus  resembles  the  rampart  and  scarp  of  a 
vast  fortification.  From  this  spot  Saidanaya  bore  N.  24  E.,  Wely 
Naser,  behind  Salahiyeh,  S.  36  W.,  and  Menin,  N.  78  W.  I 
took  several  other  important  bearings ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
insert  them. 

W6  left  this  position  at  9.50 ;  and,  after  a  descent  of  seven 
minutes,  reached  the  head  of  a  sweet  vale,  completely  clothed 
with  vines.  It  runs  into  the  basin  of  Menin ;  which,  seen  down 
the  vista,  encircled  by  lofty  precipices,  and  surrounded  by  a  belt 
of  dense  foliage,  presented  a  fine  picture.  Skirting  the  mountain 
side,  through  the  vineyards,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  cross¬ 
ing  a  low  broad  swell,  we  reached  the  plain  of  Saidanaya  at 
10.20.  We  now  saw  the  village  of  Ma’arra  about  fifty  minutes 
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on  our  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  sloi)c ;  while  over  it  a  little  to  the 
right  rose  the  lofty  summit  of  Tiniyeh.  The  plain  is  here  per¬ 
fectly  level,  with  a  deep  rich  soil,  and  well  cultivated.  We 
crossed  it  diagonally  and,  as  we  approached  the  northern  side, 
had  the  village  of  Telfita  about  twenty-five  minutes  on  our  left, 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  At  11.2  we  had  passed  the  plain, 
and  began  to  ascend  a  low  but  rocky  spur  from  the  mountain, 
turning  gradually  eastward  as  we  proceeded.  On  the  top  is  a 
square  solid  structure,  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  resembling  the 
pedestal  of  a  monumental  column.  There  are  no  ruins  near 
it.  Descending  a  little  from  this  sj)ot  we  reached  Saidanaya  at 
^11.12. 

Saidanaya  is  situated  on  a  mass  of  rugged  rocks,  in  the  centre 
of  a  wide  ravine.  The  convent,  or  nunnery,  is  built  on  a  lofty 
ledge,  which  rises  high  above  the  houses  of  the  village.  The  only 
approach  to  it  is  by  a  tlight  of  stairs  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  lea,ds 
to  a  low  narrow  gate  covered  with  sheet  iron  and  thickly  studded 
with  nails.  This  admits  to  a  narrow  passage,  that  opens  into  a 
hall,  from  which  long  galleries  branch  olf  to  each  side.  We 
passed  through  the  hall  into  an  open  area  in  1‘ront  of  the  church. 
This  church  is  not  of  great  antiquity.  In  front  on  the  west  is  a 
portico  of  four  short  columns  supporting  arches,  instead  of  an 
entablature  and  pediment.  The  doorway  is  small  and  quite 
plain.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  separated 
by  ranges  of  columns,  four  in  each  range.  In  the  eastern  end 
are  several  apartments  for  the  officiating  clergy;  and  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  altar  is  a  small  lady  chapel,  containing  the 
wonderful  and  wonder-working  image  of  the  “  Blessed  Virgin.” 
The  whole  walls  are  covered  with  paintings,  most  of  wliich 
would  about  equal,  in  point  of  merit,  the  first  attempts  at  art  by  a 
school-boy  with  a  charred  stick  on  a  white  wall.  As  I  have 
some  little  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  I  was  anxious  to  examine  these 
rare  specimens.  I  therefore  employed  an  attendant  priest  as 
cicerone ;  and,  with  his  assistance  and  explanations,  proceeded 
to  unravel  the  mystic  legends  detailed  on  canvas.  I  have  visited 
most  of  the  galleries  of  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Venice ;  and 
have  seen  some  pictures  in  them  which  do  not  evidence  a  very 
pure  taste  or  a  -very  high  standard  of  morality ;  but  never  has  it 
been  my  lot  to  see  such  disgusting  obscenity,  as  that  portrayed 
on  the  walls  of  this  sacred  retreat  of  chaste  ruins. 

Saidanaya  is  the  holiest  shrine  of  the  Virgin  connected  with 
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the  Greek  church  in  Syria.  The  priest  assured  us  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  portrait  of  “  The  Mother  of  God,”  painted  by  Luke  the 
Evangelist,  one  half  of  which  is  stone  and  the  other  half  flesh ! 
He  did  not,  of  course,  explain  how  a  painting  could  be  of  such 
materials.  The  building  resembles  a  fortress,  and  must  be  of 
considerable  antiquity.  About  the  year  1330,  Sir  John  Mann- 
deville  appears  to  have  visited  this  place.  He  calls  it  Sardenak, 
and  says  it  is  five  miles  from  Damascus.  His  description  of  its 
position  and  appearance  is  quite  correct ;  and,  from  his  state¬ 
ment,  it  seems  the  very  same  miracles  were  then  ascribed  to 
this  strange  image  of  the  Virgin,  that  we  now  hear  of^  Maun- 
drell,  likewise,  journeyed  hither  from  Damascus.  He  says,  the 
convent  was  first  established  by  the  Emperor  Justinian.  In  the^ 
sides  of  the  precipice,  beneath  the  walls,  are  some  excavated 
tombs,  a  few  of  which  have  short  Greek  inscriptions. 

From  the  roof  of  the  convent  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  The  rocky  mountain-chain,  on  the  slope  of  which 
it  is  built,  begins  at  Helbon  and  runs  east  by  north  toward  Sai- 
danaya ;  at  a  point  due  north  from  which,  distant  about  half  an 
hour,  is  its  loftiest  peak,  called  Mar  Shurabin,  i.  e.  Saint  Cheru¬ 
bim  !  from  a  chapel  on  its  summit.  Eastward  of  this  the  ridge 
gradually  sinks  down  into  the  plain.  The  elevated  plain  of  Sai- 
danaya  commences  near  Menin,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  about  half  an  hour  wide.  On  the  southern  side  of 
it,  the  liills  rise  with  an  easy  slope  and  are  cultivated  to  the 
summit.  From  this  place  I  took  important  bearings.  I  only 
insert  such  as  I  think  may  tend  to  make  more  clear  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  reader,  the  topography  of  the  district.  -Ma’arra,  S.  21  E., 
distant  half  an  hour.  Bedda,  eastward  of  the  former  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  plain,  S.  73  E.  The  summit  of  Jebel  ^iniyeh, 
S.  74  E.  Hermon,  appearing  from  this  like  a  beautiful  cone, 
towering  high  above  the  neighboring  mountains,  S.  62  W. 

We  started  again  at  1.10.  As  we  rode  down  the  slope,  there 
was  on  our  right  a  square  building,  now  called  the.  Church  of  St 
Paul.  It  is  evidently  of  Homan  origin.  It  is  about  forfy  feet  in 
the  side,  and  thirty  high.  It  has  a  projecting  base  and  a  plain 
cornice.  The  door,  which  is  on  the  south  side,  is  ornamented 
with  mocddings  and  a  pediment.  It  struck  my.companions  as 
resembling  the  lower  part  of  the  pillar  of  Ilurm&l.  It  is  also  in 
form  and  workmanship  like  the  lower  stories  of  some  of  the 


1  Travels,  London,  1839,  p.  124. 
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tombs  at  Palmyra ;  and  I  have  since  seen  a  building  in  every 
respect  similar  at  the  village  of  Hit  in  Haiirun. 

Descending  the  eastern  slopes  from  the  village  we  again 
entered  the  plain,  and  rode  along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
through  vineyards,  and  orchards  of  fig-trees.  At  1.27  we  passed 
a  road  which  branches  off*  to  the  left  over  the  hills  to  Renkus. 
At  1.55  we  were  about  opposite  the  village  of  Bedda;  and  here 
the  plain  widens  considerably  by  the  mountain  range  on  our  left, 
decreasing  in  breadth  as  well  as  in  altitude.  From  hence  it  is 
little  more  than  a  broad  swell.  The  plain  which  was  quite  flat 
opposite  Saidanaya,  is  now  undulating,  and  the  soil  more  stony 
and  less  fertile,  though  still  cultivated.  The  direction  of  our 
route,  which  had  been  hitherto  N.  70  E.,  now  turned  more  to 
the  north. 

At  2.35  we  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain  the  gardens 
and  threshing-floors  of  Hafir.  The  village  itself  is  situated  in  a  t 
little  Wady,  and  was  not  visible.  It  is  in  a  line  with  Ma’arra 
and  Bedda.  In  fifteen  minutes  more  we  came  to  a  well,  and 
saw  the  village  of  ’Akaubar  about  a  quarter  of  a  hour  on  our 
right,  in  the  plain.  Crossing  a  swell,  the  termination  of  the  Sai- 
danaya  mountains,  we  passed  on  the  left  of  a  small  ruined  village 
called  Mukhba  at  3.10 ;  and  twenty  minutes  afterwards  stopped 
for  lunch,  sitting  down  on  the  parched  ground  at  the  side  of  the 
path.  We  had  no  shade,  and  no  water;  but  we  had  delicious 
grapes  and  savory  viands  from  the  city ;  and  we  had  all  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  Syrian  travel  to  feel  much  the  want  of 
chairs  and  tables.  There  was  little  of  interest  in  the  landscape 
to  call  the  attention ;  a  bleak  plain  and  barren  hills  filled  up  the 
view.  Before  us,  about  forty  minutes  distant,  rose  up  two  iso¬ 
lated  Telb,  one  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  tomb  called  Wely 
Hubes.  The  summit  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh  bore  S.  5  E.  and  that  of 
Shurabin  S.  70  W.  The  small  village  of  Tawany  lay  about 
twenty  minutes  on  our  left,  bearing  nearly  east.  Behind  us  was 
a  lofty  wall  of  rock  extending,  unbroken,  eastward  and  westward 
as  far  as  we  could  see. 

We  were  again  in  the  saddle  at  4.10 ;  and,  leaving  Tawany  on 
our  right,  we  gradually  approached  the  gigantic  barrier  on  our 
left.  In  passing  over  a  rising  ground,  we  found  the  wh<fle  plain 
covered  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Herdsmen  from  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  were  driving  them  to  the  market  at  Da¬ 
mascus.  The  dress  of  these  men  is  strange,  and  far  from  pictu- 
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resque.  They  wear  high  conical  caps,  and  square-shaped  stiff 
felt  coats,  whidi  stand  out  on  each  side  at  the  shoulders  as  if 
supported  on  the  extended  arms.  These  coats  are  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  open  in  front  to  display  the  butts  of  a  pair  of  formidable 
pistols  and  the  hilt  of  a  heavy  scimetar,  with  a  profusion  of 
knives  and  dirks.  When  seen  at  a  little  distance,  they  might  be 
easily  mistaken  for  fragments  of  gray  rock,  so  strange  and  rigid 
are  tlieir  forms,  and  so  uniform  their  color.  The  goats,  too,  are 
not  less  curious  than  their  masters ;  large  and  shaggy,  with  spiral 
horns  out  of  all  proportion.  These,  if  straight,  would  in  some 
cases  measure  four  feet  in  length ;  and,  twisted  as  they  are, 
many  of  them  from  tip  to  tip  cannot  be  less  than  five  feet. 

At  5.7  we  approached  the  cliffs,  and  entered  a  narrow  and 
wild  gorge,  through  which  a  small  stream  of  water  forces  its  way. 
A  road  was  once  hewn  in  the  rock  tlirough  the  pass,  and  many 
of  the  steps  can  yet  be  seen ;  but  during  the  lapse  of  ages  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  rock  have  fallen  down  from  the  lofty  overhang¬ 
ing  cliffs,  and  now  almost  completely  block  up  the  way.  It  is 
in  some  places  so  narrow  that  loaded  animals  cannot  pass 
between  the  precipices.  When  riding  along  I  could  nearly  put 
a  hand  on  each  gigantic  wall.  No  description  could  convey  a 
true  impression  of  the  rugged  grandeur  of  that  ravine.  After 
eight  minutes  winding  through  it,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  little  village,  whose  houses  were  perched  on 
the  sides  of  the  rocks  and  cliffs  around.  The  dark  openings  to 
vast  numbers  of  sepulchral  tombs  were  seen  below,  above,  and 
among  the  houses ;  and  gave  to  the  whole  a  strange,  unique 
ap{)earance.  My  companions  thought  we  had  reached  Ma’lula, 
and  inquired  for  the  convent ;  but,  to  their  surprise,  they  were 
informed  it  was  still  a  good  hour  oil',  and  that  this  was  Jubb  ’  Adin. 
We  would  fondly  have  lingered  for  a  time  to  examine  this  roman¬ 
tic  spot,  whose  antiquity  is  evidenced  by  its  sepulchres  hewn 
out  on  high  (Isa.  22:  16);  but  night  was  approaching,  and  our 
path  not  very  well  known ;  so  we  were  forced  reluctantly  to  take 
a  hasty  glance  around  the  clifls  and  ride  off 

Jubb  ’Adin  is  situated  in  a  little  basin,  just  behind  the  rocky 
crest  of  the  mountain  range.  The  cavity  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  water  which  breaks  through 
the  fissure;  and  which  in  a  long  course  of  ages  has  gradually 
worn  away  the  soil  and  carried  it  into  the  plain  below. 

We  struck  up  tlie  eastern  side  of  this  basin  in  a  direction 
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parallel  to  the  line  of  the  hills,  apd  then  descended  into  another 
in  every  way  resembling  the  former,  but  considerably  larger. 
This  also  communicates  by  means  of  a  narrow  pass  with  the 
plain.  Through  it  rims  the  principal  road  to  Yabrud.  We 
crossed  the  road  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen  at  5.35.  A  similar 
ascent  and  descent  brought  us  to  the  convent  of  Ma’lula,  which 
we  reached  at  6.15.  We  were  received  with  every  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  respect  by  the  worthy  old  superior,  with  whom  we  were 
well  acquainted.  Coffee  was  soon  served,  and  some  Damascus 
friends  were  introduced ;  in  conversation  with  whom  time  pas.sed 
pleasantly  and  profitably.  An  excellent  dinner  was  spread  for 
us  in  a  private  apartment,  set  apart  exclusively  for  our  own  use ; 
and  we  all  did  ample  justice  to  the  viands.  The  night  was  cold, 
and  a  strong  wind  whistled  through  the  corridors  and  terraces  of 
the  old  building.  When  our  beds  were  spread,  the  moaning  of 
the  breeze  acted  as  a  lullaby ;  it  was  like  the  wildly  plaintive 
music  of  my  native  land ;  and  it  brought  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  pleasing  associations  and  tender  reminiscences. 

October  2^th.  As  soon  as  there  was  sufficient  light  to  reveal 
the  features  of  glen,  and  crag,  and  peak,  we  set  forth  to  examine 
and  explore.  Both  my  companions  had  been  here  before ;  and 
I  thus  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  previous  visits.  The  position 
of  this  village  and  its  convent  is  so  striking  and  peculiar,  that  I 
will  attempt  to  describe  it.  Behind  the  mountain -ridge  is  a  semi¬ 
circular  cavity,  with  furrowed,  cup-like  sides.  The  diameter  at 
the  top  is  about  two  miles.  The  rocky  crest  of  the  mountain 
rises  up  in  front,  «,  sheer  precipice ;  and,  the  whole  soil  having 
been  swept  away  from  it  behind  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  it 
rises  from  thence  to  the  summit  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees. 
In  this  gigantic  barrier  there  is  a  break,  with  perpendicular  sides, 
wide  in  front  and  narrowing  backward  to  about  three  hundred 
yards.  Toward  the  back  of  this  opening  is  a  ledge  of  rock,  with 
a  precipice  in  front  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  which  almost 
completely  blocks  it  up;  leaving  only  a  ravine  on  each  side,  in 
some  places  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  wide.  On  the 
summit  of  this  ledge  stands  the  convent ;  and  in  front  of  it  along 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  are  the  straggling  houses  of  the  little  village 
of  Ma’lula.  The  whole  rock  around  the  convent,  and  the  preci¬ 
pices  around  the  village,  are  completely  filled  with  artificial  caves. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  at  first  intended  for  tombs,  but  at  a  later 
period  they  were  evidently  inhabited ;  and,  from  their  extent  and 
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proximity,  suites  of  comparatively  spacious  rooms  were  formed, 
by  opening  doors  of  communication.  I  had  heard  much  of  these 
sepulchral  caves,  but  without  personal  inspection  I  could  have 
formed  no  adequate  idea  of-  their  number  and  character.  The 
whole  cliffs  and  slopes  around  are  like  honey-combs.  In  one  of 
these  caves  we  found  a  wine-press  in  full  operation.  The  wine 
made  here  under  the  superintendance  of  the  monks  is  deemed 
the  best  in  Antilebanon. 

The  convent  belongs  to  the  Greek  Catholic  church,  and  for¬ 
merly  contained  some  very  ancient  and  curious  Syriac  manu¬ 
scripts,  now  in  Damascus.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  ravine  below,  is  another  convent  dedicated  to  Saint 
Thakla.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Mohammedans  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  all  of  whom  use  the  Syriac  language  among  themselves ; 
they  also  understand  Arabic. 

As  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  wider  view  than  that  commanded 
from  the  roof  of  the  convent,  I  proposed  a  walk  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  on  the  east  of  the  village.  My  companions 
readily  agreed,  and  off  we  went.  Passing  round  the  narrow 
ravine,  and  crossing  the  little  stream  that  runs  down  through  it, 
we  commenced  the  ascent.  Never  was  I  so  much  deceived  in 
any  calculation  of  distance.  The  crest  did  not  seem  more  than 
seven  or  eight  minutes  off ;  and  yet  it  was  not  till  after  half  an 
hour’s  hard  climbing,  up  the  naked  smooth  rock,  that  we  reached 
it.  Our  toil  was  well  repaid  by  the  magnificent  view  we  now 
obtained  of  the  whole  country.  We  could  from  this  point  dis¬ 
tinctly  trace  the  great  features  of  this  part  of  the  Antilebanon 
range.  We  had  reached  the  loftiest  of  those  gigantic  terraces, 
which  form  the  eastern  slopes  of  these  mountains.  This  upper 
terrace  is  the  broadest  of  them  all.  From  the  spot  where  we 
stood  on  its  southern  or  south-eastern  brow  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  behind  it,  we  estimated  at  two  hours.  This  latter 
range,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north-west,  is  the  main  chain  of 
Antilebanon.  It  runs  along  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  of 
Zebedany,  past  Bludan  and  Ma’rabun,  and  finally  sinks  down 
between  Hasya  and  Shemsin.  Tliis  ridge  is  of  great  breadth, 
and  has  an  average  height  of  about  6000  feet.  The  great  pla¬ 
teau,  that  stretches  along  at  its  base,  is  comparatively  level, 
though  here  and  there  intersected  by  deep  valleys  and  water¬ 
courses.  The  soil,  so  far  as  I  saw  it,  is  stony,  but  not  barren. 
There  are  few  springs  of  water,  and  it  is  consequently  parched 
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tuid  burned  up  by  the  summer  sun.  Many  parts  of  it  are  culti¬ 
vated,  and  particularly  a  lower  portion,  like  a  vast  basin,  behind 
Yabrud. 

The  ridge  on  which  we  now  stood  forms  the  supporting  wall 
of  this  upper  terrace.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  is  but  little  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  level  of  the  plain  itself.  This  correspondence 
in  altitude,  however,  does  not  appear  at  first  sight ;  as  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  crest,  the  action  of  the  water  forcing  its  way 
through  the  openings  into  the  plain  below,  has  in  the  course  of 
ages  worn  out  a  series  of  basins ;  and  in  traversing  these  the 
traveller  seems  to  be  now  passing  through  defiles,  and  now  clam¬ 
bering  over  intervening  hills.  It  is  only  when  a  commanding 
IK)sition  is  gained,  and  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  panorama, 
that  the  general  features  are  perceived,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
their  construction  strikes  the  beholder.  The  several  ridges, 
which  constitiiie  the  eastern  slopes  of  these*  mountains,  then 
appear  as  the  crests  of  so  many  broad  waves  driven  before  a 
storm,  graceful  in  form  and  gentle  in  curve,  as  seen  to  the  lee¬ 
ward,  but  bold,  frowning  and  broken  as  we  meet  them. 

This  second  great  chain  begins  at  the  valley  of  Helbon,  just 
above  the  fountain'.  Its  course  is  nearly  north-east  by  east,  with 
a  slight  curve  to  the  north.  It  passes  to  the  west  of  the  village 
of  Renkus;  and  is  intersected,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  wild 
pass  at  Jubb  ’Adin,  by  the  two  others  refeiTed  to  above,  and  by 
a  fourth  at  Yabrud.  At  this  last  place  it  sweeps  round  to  the 
northward,  and  joins  the  central  chain.  A  low  branch  shoots 
out  from  it  at  Yabrud,  and  sinks  down  between  that  village  and 
Nebk. 

Another  ridge  takes  its  rise  at  the  fountain  of  Helbon,  runs 
along  nearly  parallel  to  the  former  to  Saidanuya,  and  terminates 
as  above  described. 

A  third  general  ridge  begins  at  Menin.  South-west  of  this 
village  it  may  be  traced  in  a  broken  line  towards  ’Ain  es*Saheb, 
at  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Helbon.  It  runs  north-east,  parallel 
to  the  others,  dividing  the  plain  of  Saidanaya  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Sahra,  and  decreases  gradually  in  altitude  till  it  ter-  ' 
minates  suddenly  about  an  hour  S.  W.  by  W.  of  the  village 
Kutaifeh  in  the  plain  of  Jerud.  To  the  north-west  of  this  point 
is  an  open  space  more  than  half  an  hour  in  breadth ;  and  here 
the  plain  of  Saidanaya  meets  that  of  Jerud.  The  former,  how¬ 
ever,  is  much  higher  than  the  latter,  and  there  is  undulating^ 
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broken  ground  between  them.  This  opening  extends  to  the 
end  of  another  range  of  hills,  which  rises  at  a  point  one  hour 
from  Kutaifeh  N.  75  W.  and  runs  N.  E.  by  E.  curving  to  the 
north.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  the  plains  of  Yabrud  (a 
continuation  of  that  of  Saidanaya)  and  Jerud.  This  chain  is 
different  in  appearance  from  the  former ;  it  is  loftier,  with  sloping 
sides  and  without  the  crest-like  summit. 

The  fourth  general  ridge  is  the  range  of  the  Salahiyeh  hills. 
It  runs  north-east  in  a  curved  line  to  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  It  is  much 
,  lower  than  any  of  the  others,  but  has  two  lofty  peaks.  One  is. 
behind  Salahiyeh  and  overlooking  Damascus,  which  has  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  1389  feet  above  the  city,  or  about  3489  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  other,  Jebel  Tiniyeh,  is  still  higher.  At  the.  latter 
peak  this  range  divides  into  two  distinct  chains  enclosing  be¬ 
tween  them  a  small  plain,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 
One  of  these  branches  forms  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  Jerud,  and  the  other  turning  nearly  due  east  bounds  the 
plain  of  Damascus  on  the  north,  and  then  stretches  along  the 
border  of  the  desert  to  Palmyra. 

From  this  commanding  spot  I  roughly  sketched,  as  is  my  cus¬ 
tom,  the  leading  features  of  the  country,  the  lines  of  mountain 
ranges,  and  the  relative  positions  of  villages.  I  also  took  bear¬ 
ings  of  all  the  villages  in  sight,  and  such  other  places  as  I  wished 
to  lay  down  with  accuracy  on  the  map.  I  fear  these  minute 
•  details  of  mountains,  vales  and  villages  will  not  be  easily  com¬ 
prehended  without  the  aid  of  a  map.  To  .the  general  reader  I 
cannot  recommend  one.  I  know  of  none ;  and  I  believe  there 
is  none,  in  which  there  is  any  true  delineation  of  this  section  of 
country.  ' 

The  view  we  now  enjoyed  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  in 
some  places  of  grandeur ;  but  as  a  whole  it  was  desolate  and 
barren.  The  only  green  spots  that  met  our  view  were,  a  small 
section  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  which  could  be  seen  over  the 
white  intervening  hills ;  and  a  nanow  strip  at  our  feet  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  that  forces  its  way  through  the  chasm  at 
Ma’lula.  We  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  fearful  precipice ;  the  naked 
rock  in  front  sinking  down  perpendicularly  many  hundred  feet. 

Having  finished  our  observations,  we  descended  as  we  came 
up.  We  bade  farewell  to  our  hospitable  host,  and  rode  off  at 
ten  o’clock.  We  followed  a  road  up  t.^e  side  of  the  basin  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  north,  and  in  half  an  hour  reached  the  plain 
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above.  We  spent  a  few  minutes  in  looking  over  it,  and  endeav¬ 
oring  to  ascertain  the  position  of  two  villages ;  but  in  this  last 
were  unsuccessful.  We  now  turned  N.  E.  and  travelling  over 
undulating  ground  reached,  at  10.56,  a  shallow  Wady,  in  which 
we  saw,  a  few  minutes  on  our  right,  the  village  of  Bukha’.  This 
village,  with  Ma’lula  and  ’Ain  et-’fineh  near  it,  are  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  places  where  the  ancient  Syriac  language  is  still 
spoken.  It  is  used  by  all  sects,  Muslims  as  well  as  Christians ; 
but  all  the  people  likewise  know  Arabic. 

At  eleven  o’clock,  having  surmounted  a  rising  ground  beyond 
the  little  Wady,  we  had  below  us,  and  stretching  away  far  before 
us,  a  plain  almost  perfectly  level ;  not  of  great  breadth  near  the 
spot  where  we  stood,  but  widening  as  it  advanced.  This  plain 
is  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  plateau  ab<lut  200  feet. 
Along  the  south-east  side  runs  the  bare  ridge  of  naked  rock 
sloping  upward  to  the  crest,  as  described  above.  From  this  spot, 
too,  we  could  see  through  the  gorge  the  fine  village 'of  Yabrud, 
surrounded  by  its  gardens  and  orchards.  It  bore  N.  50  E. 

Our  road  ran  over  the  plain',  near  the  foot  of  the  hills.  There 
was  nothing  here  to  interest,  or  please  the  eye.  The  soil  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  the  plateau  above,  and  large  tracts  are  cultivated. 
We  could  see  here  and  there  in  the  distance  the  husbandman 
with  his  yoke  of  oxen,  turning  up  the  soil,  and  preparing  it  for 
the  seed.  A  smart  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  brought  us  to  the 
small  village  of  Has  el-’ Ain,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Yabrfld  j)ass. 
In  the  village  we  saw  a  few  hewn  stones  and  some  fragments 
of  large  columns ;  but  no  other  remains  of  antiquity.  Beside  it 
is  a  fine  fountain,  shaded  by  a  beautiful  weeping  willow.  The 
waters  are  led  over  the  neighboring  gardens  and  vineyards, 
which  they  cover  with  verdure.  Turning  from  this  village,  we 
passed  on  toward  the  ravine.  It  is  not  so  narrow  or  so  grand  as 
that  of  Ma’lula,  but  it  is  more  jiicturesque.  The  dense  foliage 
of  the  trees  relieves  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  white  cliflJs,  while 
the  luxuriant  vineyards,  intersected  by  little  canals  and  rivulets, 
give  a  softness  to  the  scene. 

We  observed  as*  we  rode  along  a  few  caves  in  the  face  of  the 
precipices  above  us.  In  one  of  these,  high  up,  I  saw  a  basket 
suspended  to  the  roof;  and  was  still  more  surpri'sed  when  a  female 
form  appeared  at  the  entrance.  This  was  the  house  of  the  "  Na- 
tfir,”  or  keeper  of  the  vineyards.  Five  minutes  below  RS.s  el- 
*Ain  we  came  to  another  fountain  called  Neba’  Yabrud.  The 
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water  springs  up  and  forms  a  miniature  lake,  clear  as  crystal,  at 
the  foot  of  the  northern  cliff.  A  lovely  plat  of  green  turf  stretches 
along  its  bank.  This  was  too  sweet  a  spot  to  be  passed  by  weary, 
hungry  and  thirsty  travellers.  Obr  morning’s  walk  and  midday’s 
ride  had  whetted  our  appetites.  So  picketing  our  horses,  lunch 
was  spread,  and  water  served  from  the  fountain,  cool  and  refresh¬ 
ing.  The  friendly  Natur  brought  some  bunches  of  fine  looking 
grapes;  but  we  found  them  still  sour  and  unpalatable.  The 
ground  and  air  are  cold  here,  he  said,  and  the  grapes  are  long  in 
ripening. 

We  left  this  lovely  spot  at  1.25,  and  rode  through  the  glen  to 
Yabrud.  As  we  advanced,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  lofty 
conical  hill,  white  as  snow  from  base  to  summit.  Kising  up 
regular  as  a  pyramid  over  the  foliage  of  the  intervening  gardens, 
it  had  a  most  singular  appearance.  It  is,  perhaps,  nearly  five 
hundred  feet  high ;  and  its  sides  are  smooth  as  if  dressed  by 
human  hands.  It  is  of  chalky  rock,  and  resembles  some  of  those 
along  the  Barada,  near  Damascus,  but  is  much  whiter.  It  is 
completely  isolated,  and  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  main  chain. 

As  we  ap})roached  the  village  we  saw  a  number  of  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  digging  the  madder  roots ;  an  operation  of  much  labor, 
as  they  have  to  excavate  to  the  depth  of  some  five  feet.  They 
first  saturate  the  soil  with  water,  and  then  while  it  is  moist  they 
dig.  At.  1.48  we  entered  the  village.  As  we  rode  tlurough  the 
streets  our  attention  was  first  attracted  by  a  square  building  in 
every  respect  resembling  that  at  Saidanaya.  Being  guided  to 
the  church,  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  beauty  and  solidity  of 
its  walls.  They  must  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Homan  rule  in 
Syria.  The  stones,  too,  were  still  more  ancient ;  for  in  many  of 
them  is  seen  the  Phenician  bevel.  In  the  walls  of  private 
houses,  in  the'mosk,  and  about  the  streets  and  lanes,  are  also 
broken  columns,  and  large  hewn  stones  in  profusion;  bearing 
testimony  to  the  pristine  importance  of  the  place.  The  situation 
is  such  as  would  in  any  age  naturally  draw  toward  it  a  conside¬ 
rable  population.  It  is  built  in  a  level  plain  on  the. eastern  side 
of  the  Ma’lula  range  of  mountains,  at  the  place  where  it  turns 
northward.  The  water  which  supplies  it,  and  spreads  luxuriant 
vegetation  over  the  gardens  and  fields  around,  flows  from  two 
sublime  glens  in  the  neighboring  hills.  One  of  these  is  that  we 
came  through ;  the  other  is  further  to  the  north-east.  The  peo- 
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pie  are  robust  and  healthy  in  appearance.  They  have  a  fresh¬ 
ness  in  their  countenance,  and  an  elasticity  in  their  bodies,  that 
are  the  sure  indications  of  pure  air.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as 
if  the  only  disease  known  were  opthalmia,  which  is  occasioned 
no  doubt  by  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  surrounding  country. 
There  is  here  a  large  number  of  Christians  belonging  to  the 
Syrian  Catholic  church.  The  church  is  a  large  building,  and  the 
residence  of  the  bishop  beside  it  is  extensive  and  handsome. 

Yabrud  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  The  name 
Jabrudd  is  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Councils  of  both  Nice  and 
Chalcedon.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Ptolemy.  It  sometimes 
was  ranked  under  Damascus ;  and  at  other  times  under  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  city  Edessa.^ 

We  left  Yabrud  at  2.10,  and  took  the  road  along  the  base  of 
the  white  hill  in  a  direction  about  S.  19  E.  In  half  an  hour  we 
reached  the  top  of  a  broad  swell  that  here  crossed  the  plain 
diagonally,  striking  out  eastward  from  the  Ma’lula  range.  We 
descended  from  this  into  a  fertile  vale,  and  on  the  rising  ground, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  saw  the  village  of  Kustfll.  At  3.8  we 
reached  this  place.  Kfistal  is  on  the  great  Aleppo  road,  which 
runs  from  this  in  nearly  a  straight  hne  to  Nebk.  It  is  situated 
towards  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Yabrfid,  which,  as 
above  stated,  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Saidanaya ;  and  is  near 
the  foot  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  separates  this  plain  from 
the  plain  of  Jerud.  The  country  between  this  and  Nebk  is  per¬ 
fectly  flat ;  and  the  latter  place  is  seen  in  the  distance  bearing 
N.  32^  E.  KustQl  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  a  district  “  which 
borders  on  Lebanon  and  lies  between  Hums  and  Damascus.” 
The  name  suggests  the  Latin  CcLsteUum.  An  ancient  castle 
may  have  once  stood  here  to  protect  the  caravan  road.  There 
are  still  some  remains  of'  antiquity  in  the  large  old  Khan.  The 
.village  consists  of  about  thirty  houses  built  round  the  caravan¬ 
sary,  a  large  structure  resembling  those  found  along  the  leading 
roads  in  every  part  of  Syria.  There  is  a  “  Kastel  ”  put  down  on 
the  map  of  Berghaus ;  but  it  is  there  N.  by  E.  of  Yabrud,  insteatl 
of  S.  by  E.  In  fact  this  whole  region  in  Berghaus’s  map  is  a 
mere  fancy  sketch.  A  range  of  mountains  is  made  to  run  be¬ 
tween  Yabrud  and  the  Aleppo  road,  whereas  the  whole  is  a 
perfect  plain. 


^  Belandi  Falestina,  p.  217. 
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We  were  on  horseback  again  at  3.15,  and  pursued  our  journey 
at  a  quick  pace  toward  the  south-west  along  the  caravan  road. 
The  ground  is  undulating;  and  the  road  follows  a  serpentine 
course  between  little  swelling  hills  and  by  the  sides  of  water¬ 
courses,  now  dry.  It  is  only  pccasionally  the  traveller  can  get  a 
peep  at  the  plain  around.  This  is  not  a  great  loss,  however,  for 
a  more  dreary  and  barren  tract  could  scarce  be  imagined.  There 
are  no  trees ;  there  is  no  verdure ;  there  is  nothing  to  attract  the 
eye  but  the  blasted  gravelly  soil,  and  the  white  mountain-sides 
beyond,  and  the  unvarying  blue  sky  above.  The  bold  cliffs  that 
crown  the  ridges  westward,  form  the  only  features  of  the  land¬ 
scape  ;  all  the  rest  is  bare  and  monotonous.  Nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  to  mark  your  progress  as  you  urge  your  steed  onward,  save 
the  half-ruined  wells,  excavated  by  a  more  provident  generation, 
to  collect  a  little  water  during  the  winter  rains,  that  the  weary 
traveller  might  have  wherewith  to  refresh  his  parched  lips  during 
the  long  summer  drought. 

Having  turned  to  the  left  a  little,  and  entered  a  narrow  defile, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  mountain-range,  we  reached  at  six 
o’clock  a  ruined  Khan.  Five  minutes  before  reaching  it,  we 
observed  on  our  right  the  road  that  comes  ftom  Ma’lula,  through 
’Ain  et-Tineh.  We  were  now  at  the  western  end  of  the  fine 
pass  that  completely  intersects  these  mountains,  and  through, 
which  the  stream  from  Ma’lula,  in  winter,  forces  its  way  to  the 
plain  of  Jerud.  We  continued  our  journey  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  moon.  The  rocks  and  precipices  above  and  around  assumed 
a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  as  the  silvery  moonlight  fell  upon 
them.  I  observed  that,  soon  after  entering  the  ravine,  the  road 
is  hewn  out  in  the  rock  along  the  mountain-side  on  the  right,  to 
avoid  the  bed  of  a  stream  which,  though  now  quite  dry,  must  in 
winter  be  an  angry  torrent ;  as  it  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  sur¬ 
plus  waters  of  the  basin  at  Ma’lula,  and  of  the  intervening  plain. 
From  this  it  descends  into  a  wider  valley,  with  steep,  wooded 
sides.  In  forty  minutes  from  the  Khan  we  emerged  from  the 
pass  into  the  fine  plain  of  Jerud.  A  deserted  Khun  stands  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  this  side.  In  thirty-five  minutes 
more  we  reached  Kutaifeh. 

It  was  now  late,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place 
for  ourselves  and  horses.  We  at  last  succeeded  in  rousing  a 
family ;  and  having  secured,  in  separate  stables,  our  unruly  ani¬ 
mals,  whose  fierre  spirits  a  few  hours  ride  had  not  tamed,  we 
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spread  our  beds  on  the  floor  of  a  clean  apartment.  '  Dinner  soon 
appeared,  and  with  it  our  venerable  host,  who  had  no  doubt 
scented  the  good  things.  Sugar,  he  said,  was  good  for  the  colic, 
with  which  he  had  been  sadly  troubled  for  some  time  past. 
This  was  quite  a  new  remedy  to  us ;  but,  as  our  servant  had 
just  opened  a  little  case  of  the  coveted  article,  we  indulged  the 
old  man’s  longings. 

October  2\st.  Before  the  first  streak  of  light  had  appeared  on 
the  eastern  horizon,  we  were  up  and  had  commenced  our  frugal 
morning  meal.  As  we  had  expressed  our  intention  of  going  to 
Maksura,  we  were  now  endeavoring  to  bargain  for  a  guide. 
Many  a  fear  was  expressed  as  to  our  safety ;  and  many  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Arabs  would  allow  us  to  pass,  at  least  with 
such  comfortable  clothing.  We  were  assured  a  strong  guard  of 
villagers  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  After  much  talk  and 
no  little  noise,  we  succeeded  in  persuading  the  son  of  our  host 
to  accompany  us.  Before  starting,  however,  I  wished  to  take 
some  bearings,  and  went  uj)  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  but  my 
object  being  known  I  was  invited  by  our  new  guide  to  ascend 
the  minaret  connected  with  the  mosk.  Considerably  surprised 
at  such  an  invitation  from  a  Muslim,  I  readily  and  gladly  followed 
him.  On  our  way  up,  we  met  the  Mu’ezzin ;  he  had  just  been 
summoning  the  faithful  to  morning  prayer.  I  had  to  wait  some 
time  ere  the  sun’s  rays  revealed  the  objects  I  wished  to  see.  I 
then  sketched  the  features  of  the  great  plain,  and  the  mountain 
ranges  in  sight ;  and  took  several  important  bearings. 

About  two  hours  distant,  S.  56  W.,  rose  the  lofty  summit  of 
Jebel  Tiniyeh.  A  little  to  the  right  of  it  was  the  termination  of 
the  Menin  range,  which  we  had  crossed  in  going  to  Saidanaya. 
To  the  right  of  this  again  I  could  look  over  the  plain  of  Saida* 
naya  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Shurabin.  There  commences  the 
ridge  of  lofty  hills  that  separates  the  plain  of  Jerud  from  that  of 
Yabrfid.  These  hills  attain  their  greatest  altitude  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  their  commencement,  and  then  gradually  decrease 
as  they  advance.  The  line  of  the  Aleppo  road,  and  entrance  of 
the  pass,  through  which  we  came  last  night,  bears  due  north. 
Away  eastward  runs  the  broad  plain  of  Jerud.  It  is  about  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  wide  at  this  place,  but  increases  as  it  advances. 
It  has  a  level  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil  as  far  as  ’  Atny ;  but  be¬ 
yond  that  it  is  barren  and  stony.  Two  long  subterranean  aque¬ 
ducts,  one  near  the  base  of  the  north-eastern  hills,  and  the  other 
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between  Mi/addamiyeh  and  Jerud,  collect  water  for  irrigation. 
Nearly  five  hours  distant,  N.  60  E.,  I  could  distinctly,  see  the 
beginning  of  the  mountain-chain  that  there  divides  the  plain, 
and  runs  unbroken  to  the  south  of  Kuryetein,  and  from  thence 
to  Palmyra.  In  my  journey  to  the  latter  city,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  before,  I  went  on  the  south  side  of  this  range  to  near  its 
termination,  and  then  cros'sed  over  to  the  northern  side,  about  four 
hours  from  Palmyra.  On  my  return,  I  kept  on  the  northern  side 
the  whole  way,  along  the  vast  arid  dreary  plain  to  Kuryetein, 
and  thence  to  ’Atny  and  Jerud.  Jerud  bears  from  Kutaifeh 
N.  64  E.,  distant  two  and  a  half  hours  with  camels.  Beyond  it 
is  an  extensive  salt  marsh,  like  a  little  lake.  Mu’addamiyeh 
bears  N.  82  E.,  distant  forty  minutes  with  camels.  Buhaibeh 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  N.  89  E.,  distant  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

The  Palmyra  road  leaves  that  to  Aleppo,  at  Kutaifeh;  from 
this  village  to  Damascus  they  are  united,  and  cross  the  Salahiyeh 
range  of  hills  near  the  eastern  side  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  5^  hours.  The  country  we  had  passed  through  so  far, 
has  been  visited,  though  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  accurately  or 
fully  described.  Dr.  Eli  Smith  appears  to  have  followed  nearly 
the  same  route  pursued  by  us  from  Damascus  to  Yabrud.^  The 
note  by  Tannris  there  given,  to  the  effect  that,  “  The  country 
from  Tell  and  Menin  to  the  environs  of  Hums,  is  not  susceptible 
of  cultivation,”  is  not  altogether  accurate.  There  is  no  question 
that  a  great  part  of  it  is  now  barren  ;  but  still,  as  I  have  stated 
above,  large  tracts  of  the  plains  between  Tell  and  Yabrud  might 
be  cultivated  with  profit ;  and  in  many  places  the  soil  is  good 
and  fertile.  At  a  little  distance,  the  whole  region  looks  like  a 
parched  desert,  especially  when  seen  toward  the  close  of  sum¬ 
mer;  but  when  more  closely  examined,  we  perceive  a  light 
though  stony  soil,  suflicient,  when  watered  by  the  rains  of  win¬ 
ter,  to  yield  a  crop  of  wheat.  The  country  is  in  most  places  well 
‘  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  fig.  Here,  as  at, 
Helbon,  I  observed  a  small  white  grape,  greatly  resembling  some 
of  those  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilhine.  The  wines  made  in 
the  district  are  esteemed  among  the  best  in  Syria. 

We  left  Kutaifeh  at  7.20,  and  crossed  the  plain  in  a  direction 
due  south.  We  were  here  entering  on  new  ground.  No  travel¬ 
ler  had  ever  traversed  the  mountains  now  before  us,  or  visited  the 


1  Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  HI.  Appendix,  p.  171. 
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village  beyond.  In  twenty-five  minutes  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  and  entered  a  little  Wady  up  which  we  wound  our  way 
to  the  summit,  turning  a  little  to  the  right.  At  8.3  we  were  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  We  now  observed  how  this  chain  divides ; 
one  branch  turning  eastward,  and  the  other,  on  which  we  stood, 
north-east  by  east.  Descending  five  minutes  to  a  shallow  Wady 
between  the  ridges,  we  turned  down  it  N.  62  E.,  and  then  grad¬ 
ually  swept  round  the  base  of  a  hill  toward  the  east.  At  8.30 
we  had  passed  this  hill  and  entered  another  Wady,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  former.  Down  this  we  rode,  in  the  bed  of 
a  winter  torrent,  to  the  side  of  a  little  undulating  plain,  which 
seems  completely  encompassed  with  mountains.  It  is  almost 
wholly  barren,  like  the  hillsides  around.  It  has  no  fountains, 
and  afibrds  but  scanty  fare  to  the  fiocks  of  goats  we  saw  scat¬ 
tered  over  it.  On  a  rock  beside  our  path  I  observed  a  bush  of 
the  Ca})er  tree.  It  has  long  shoots  something  similar  to  the 
vine,  but  covered  with  thorns.  This  is  the  only  one  I  saw  in 
Antilebanon.  They  are,  however,  common  in  Lebanon. 

At  nine  o’clock,  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  range  of  lofty  hills, 
running  here  at  nearly  right  angles  to  our  course.  Our  road  now 
turned  along  its  base  nearly  due  south,  and  ran  along  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  valley.  Here  we  struck  the  direct  road  from  Damascus 
to  Ruhaibeh.  At  9.8  we  reached  a  small  fountain  of  brackish 
water.  The  valley  now  becomes  wilder  and  if  possible  more 
desolate,  having  steep  and  rocky  banks  of  white  limestone. 
We  followed  it  in  its  winding  course  till  we  entered  the  plain 
of  Damascus  at  9.45.  From  this  point  the  plain  seems  of  vast 
extent ;  extending  westward  to  the  base  of  Hermon,  south-west 
to  Mfini’a,  and  southward  to  Jebel  HaurAn ;  while  on  the  east 
it  is  shut  in  Ijy  the  graceful  group  of  the  Telhll  or  .Icbel  Aghar. 
It  ai)pears  from  this  place  to  be  completely  encircled  by  moun¬ 
tains. 

Our  guide  manifested  considerable  anxiety  as  we  approached 
the  plain.  He  seized  his  musket  with  a  firmer  gmsp,  drew  his 
girdle  tighter,  and  otherwise  arranged  his  dress,  “  girding  up  his 
raiment,”  as  if  preparing  for  action.  Many  a  stmnge  and  excit¬ 
ing  tale  did  he  relate,  too,  of  the  encounters  of  his  people  with 
the  Arabs,  of  his  own  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  of  the  danger  he 
now  ran  on  this  account,  should  the  enemies  of  his  people  meet 
him.  As  we  rode  along,  therefore,  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout. 
We  knewourselves  that  we  were  on  the  borders  of  civilization. 
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if  not  beyond  them ;  and  that  if  we  encountered  the  Bedawins 
we  had  a  fair  chance  to  be  plundered.  As  we  surmounted  the 
last  spur  of  the  mountain  we  looked  anxiously  over  the  broad 
level  expanse  lying  before  us;  but  we  sought  in  vain  for  the 
black  tent,  or  the  wide-spreading  llock,  or  the  roving  cavaliers. 
There  was  the  ploughman  with  his  oxen,  and  the  village  shep¬ 
herd  with  his  few  goats,  and  the  peasant  with  his  hoe,  all  peace¬ 
fully  following  their  several  avocations.  Our  guide  was  pleased, 
and  we  were  disappointed,  perhaps  agreeably.  No  matter. 
Maksura  was  now  before  us,  the  road  straight,  and  the  way  clear. 
We  paid  off  our  guide,  and  he  returned  in  peace ;  while  we  set 
forward  at  a  brisk  pace  to  the  village. 

Our  road  was  now  south-east,  over  a  flat  and  fertile  plain. 
On  our  left,  as  we  advanced,  the  mountains  receded,  and  de¬ 
creased  in  altitude.  A  Wady  of  some  breadth  completely  inter¬ 
sects  the  whole  range ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  mountains  rise 
up  again  with  a  gradual  slope.  At  10.20  we  reached  Maksura. 

Our  attention,  as  we  approached  this  place,  had  been  for  some 
time  drawn  to  a  large  and  heavy  building,  rising  high  above  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  village  houses ;  and  which,  from  its  position  on 
the  summit  of  a  gentle  eminence,  is  a  conspicuous  object  for 
many  miles  around.  To  this  we  at  once  directed  our  horses ; 
and  on  reaching  it  were  no  little  astonished  at  the  size,  beauty 
and  completeness  of  the  structure.  It  is  a  temple  of  Corinthian 
architecture,  oblong  in  form,  and  having  a  large  door  at  both  east 
and  west  end.  At  each  end  are  pilasters  supporting  a  rich  entab¬ 
lature  and  pediment.  A  deep  cornice  was  carried  round  the 
whole  exterior  of  the  building,  supported  by  pilasters  at  the 
angles  and  along  the  sides.  The  lolly  arched  doorways  admit 
to  small  vestibules ;  and  from  these  doors  open  to  the  body  of  the 
building.  These  doorways  being  all  in  a  line,  there  was  thus  a 
clear  passage  through  the  temple  from  east  to  west.  The  inte¬ 
rior  is  nearly  square  ;  on  each  side  are  three  pilasters,  and  a  very 
rich  cornice  runs  round  the  whole.  The  walls  are  almost  per¬ 
fect,  though  they  have  been  disfigured  by  an  attempt  to  convert 
it  into  a  fortification.  With  the  exception  of  the  temples  at 
Ba’albek  and  Palmyra,  I  have  seen  none  in  this  country  in  such 
good  preservation ;  and  there  are  few  that  could  be  compared 
with  it  for  beauty  of  design,  though  the  architecture  is  not  in  the 
best  style. 

On  the  west  end,  near  the  north-east  corner,  about  ten  feet 
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from  the  ground,  we  found  the  following  inscription ;  the  first 
part  in  very  large  characters,  but  the  remainder  much  smaller. 

YnEPCmT  HPIAC  TioNKYPIoiN 

HMfoNAYTOKPATOPoiNKAIC 

APtoNMAPKaNIOYAlfoN 

: : : : : : : : : : :  :C  T  a  : : : : :  A  I  E  P  a 

QH KA J CYN ETEAE C OHNA O CAE  I XA 

AA  CEniTfoN  nEPINWWAPKONA  YPHAI 

ONANEONrA(oPOYKAirA\\\\PONOA{'*)CIM{'l) 

eOYB  O  YWWAE^TO  YEIPOTAMItoN 

• 

E  K^oj  N  T  O  Y 
0  E  O  Y ET OY  C 
YHEPBEPE 
T  A  I  O  Y  Te 

From  the  top  of  the  temple,  to  which  I  ascended  by  a  stair¬ 
case  at  the  south-east  angle,  I  had  a  commanding  view  of  the 
vast  plain.  In  the  distance,  south  by  east,  I  saw  three  large- 
looking  buildings,  called  the  Diura,  the  convents.”  I  was 
informed  they  were  large  castles,  but  could  not  get  any  minute 
description  of  them.  The  people  informed  me  that  they  lie 
between  the  lakes  and  the  group  of  hills  to  the  east,  called  the 
Tellul.  This,  from  their  position,  I  deemed  correct;  and  it 
afterwards  proved  to  be  so.  At  the  distance  of  about  an  hour 
south-east  I  saw  a  small  ruined  building,  apparently  a  tower ; 
and  perhaps  intended  as  a  watch  tower,  as  well  as  to  guard  a 
stream  of  water  that  flows  past  it.  A  broad  Wady  divides  the 
mountain  ridges  opposite  to  Maksura,  running  up  due  north  into 
the  plain  of  Jerud  at  Ruhaibeh ;  and  down  this,  from  a  fountain 
at 'the  latter  village,  flows  a  fine  stream,  which  passes  through 
Maksura  and  waters  the  plain  beyond.  It  is  called  Nahr  el- 
Mukubrit,  the  Sulphurous  River.  The  water,  however,  is  sweet 
and  good.  This  is  an  important  stream ;  and,  if  the  water  were 
properly  managed,  would  irrigate  a  large  extent  of  the  plain. 
During  winter  it  falls  into  the  Bahret  esh-  Shurkiyeh. 

We  were  informed,  just  as  we  were  about  to  mount  our  horses, 
that  ruins  of  an  extensive  city  lay  about  half  an  hour  eastward 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  It  was  now  past  noon,  and  we  had 
a  long  journey  before  us ;  but  still  we  did  not  wish  to  leave  such 
a  place  unexplored.  So,  accompanied  by  the  Sheikh  and  a 
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number  of  the  villagers,  we  set  off  As  we  left  the  gardens,  in 
which  are  good  vineyards,  we  observed  a  number  of  large  sarco¬ 
phagi  of  white  limestone,  and  likewise  many  sepulchral  caves, 
hewn  out  in  the  conglomerate  rock  of  the  plain.  In  twenty-two 
minutes  we  came  to  a  subterranean  canal,  which  brings  a  fine 
stream  from  the  base  of  the  lofty  mountains  on  the  left,  called 
Jebel  el-Kaus,  or  Jebel  Abn  el-Kaus.  A  few  hundred  yards  on 
our  right,  the  water  fiows  out  over  the  surface,  and  part  of  it 
runs  past  the  tower  above  mentioned. 

Eight  minutes  afterward  we  reached  a^arge  reservoir  filled 
with  pure  delicious  water,  suppli^  by  a  canal  similar  to  the 
former.  A  large  stream  flows  fronql^t  and  is  carried  in  little 
channels  over  the  fields.  Beside  this  reservoir  are  many  hewn 
stones.  Five  minutes  beyond  this  we  reached  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  extensive  ruins  extending  away  to  the  right.  Riding 
through  these  we  reached  in  ten  minutes  further  the  foundations 
of  a  large  and  strong  fortress,  or  citadel,  of  a  rectangular  form, 
about  three  hundred  yards  long  by  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
broad.  In  the  centre  of  each  side  is  a  gate  with  flanking  towers ; 
and  there  were  heavy  towers  at  the  angles.  The  whole  is  now 
almost  completely  prostrate;  but  the  immense  heaps  of  hewn 
stones  and  fragments  of  columns,  both  along  the  walls  and  within 
the  inclosure,  bear  ample  testimony  to  its  former  importance. 
On  the  western  side  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  city,  covering  a 
space  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  We  were 
told  that  another  stream  descends  from  the  mountains  a  little 
further  east,  and  that  there  is  a  Diwdn,  or  theatre,  near  it.  We 
had  no  time  to  visit  them. 

For  these  ruins  we  could  get  no  other  name  than  Khurtibeh. 
The  reservoir  and  water  the  Sheikh  called  Duratiyeh.  We 
could  see  no  inscriptions ;  but  our  search  was  not  at  all  minute, 
and  I  doubt  not  inscriptions  exist. 

We  galloped  back  to  Maksura,  feeling  sorry  we  had  no  time 
to  spend  among  the  ruins.  On  our  way  we  saw  on  our  left  a 
large  and  deep  canal,  now  dry.  This,  we  were  informed,  is  the 
continuation  of  the  canal  called  Yezid,  which  is  taken  from  the 
Barada  near  Hamy,  and  runs  through  Salahiyeh.  This,  however, 
is  not  correct.  This  canal  is  the  continuation  of  a  great  subter¬ 
ranean  aqueduct,  which  commences  near  the  village  of  Kossair, 
about  three  hours  north-east  of  Damascus.  That  great  work 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  supply  this  city  with  water. 
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We  left  Maksfira  at  3.10.  As  we  emerged  from  the  village, 
we  met  a  small  party  of  Arabs,  splendidly  mounted.  They  were 
the  chiefs  of  a  neighboring  tribe  who  had  come  to  trade.  In  the 
gardens  around  the  village  we  saw  large  quantities  of  hewn 
stones  strewn  over  the  ground.  Our  road  was  now  like  an  ave¬ 
nue  ;  and  led  across  a  plain  with  a  good  soil,  perfectly  flat,  but 
uncultivated.  Our  direction  was  a  few  points  south  of  west. 
On  our  right,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  an  hour,  was  the  range 
of  naked  hills  that  here  bound  the  plain.  At  4.25  we  saw  an 
old  Khan  at  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  and  below  it  the  last  of  the 
little  mounds  that  mark  the  openings  of  the  subterranean  aque¬ 
duct.  From  hence  eastward  it  flows  in  an  open  channel.  At 
5.40  we  reached  the  village  of  ’Adrah,  and  forty  minutes  after, 
struck  the  Aleppo  road.  The  daylight  was  now  gone,  but  the 
road  was  good,  the  moon  bright,  and  nothing  to  fear.  So  we 
spurred  our  horses  toward  the  city.  At  6.48  we  passed  Khan 
Kossair;  at  7.30  we  had  Duma  on  our  right;  and  at  9.15  we 
entered  Bab  Tuma. 

We  were  thus  six  hours  and  five  minutes  from  Maksura  to 
Damascus ;  and,  considering  the  pace  at  which  we  rode,  I  would 
estimate  the  distance  at  not  less  than  twenty-six  miles.  The 
Bahret  esh-Shurkiyeh  was  some  distance  on  our  left  as  we  rode 
from  Maksura  to  ’Adrah.  At  the  latter  village,  the  Nahr  Taura, 
a  branch  of  the  Barada,  turns  south-east  and  flows  into  that  lake. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

DRUIDISM. 

By  Rev.  Edward  D.  Morris,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Most  of  those  errant  tribes  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  inhabited  the  northern  and  north-western  portions 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  were  distinguished  by  striking  simi¬ 
larities  of  language,  of  institutions,  and  of  character.  Such 
resemblances  plainly  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  numerous 
tribes,  scattered  over  the  wide  regions  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  were  the  disparted  offshoots  of  some 
common  oriental  stock.  During  those  long  periods  which  lie 
beyond  the  limits  of  aulhentic  history,  they  probably  migrated  at 
intervals  from  the  sunny  lands  of  Central  Asia  to  the  plains  of  Gler- 
many  and  Gaul ;  constantly  pressed  onward,  partly  by  necessity, 
and  partly  by  the  larger  hordes  which  followed  them,  till  at  last, 
they  found  their  devious  course  obstructed  by  the  waters  of  the 
western  ocean.  But,  through  all  their  long  and  frequent  wan¬ 
derings,  and  in  spite  of  mutual  diversities  and  conflicts,  they 
carefully  preserved  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  that  common 
stock  from  which  they  sprang.  Their  numerous  dialects  are 
manifestly  the  kindred  scions  of  some  generic  root.  Their  social 
and  civil  institutions  have  many  curious  and  striking  points  of 
similarity.  Their  religious  sentiments,  and  their  varied  modes  of 
worship,  appear  like  fragments  of  some  ancestral  system,  such 
as  may  in  some  past  age  have  flourished  along  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus. 

None  of  these  points  of  resemblance  is  more  obvious  or  more 
remarkable  than  Druidism.  From  that  period  in  which  the 
regions  of  Northern  Europe  were  first  subdued  by  Roman  power, 
to  that  in  which  the  advancing  influences  of  Christianity  had 
rooted  out  most  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Celtic  bar¬ 
barism,  this  peculiar  institution  is  known  to  have  held  an  impor¬ 
tant  position,  and  wielded  a  commanding  influence,  among  nearly 
all  the  Indo- Germanic  tribes.  As  a  social  system,  at  once  civil 
and  religious,  it  entered  into  all  departments  of  society ;  and  left 
its  distinct  impression  on  all  the  prominent  features  of  individual 
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and  national  life.  Druidism,  therefore,  becomes  an  interesting 
theme  of  research  and  of  contemplation,  in  reference  both  to  its 
distinctive  elements,  and  to  its  position  as  one  of  those  primary 
forces  whose  influences  sometimes  combined  and  sometimes 
antagonistic,  have  evolved  as  a  resulting  product  the  complex 
society  of  modem  Europe.  It  will  be  the  main  design  of  this 
Article,  to  bring  into  view  the  more  prominent  features  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  peculiar  system;  and  to  define  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  influence  over  those  unlettered  tribes  among  whom 
it  flourished. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  almost  eveiy  nation,  at  some  early 
period  in  its  organic  growth,  has  had  within  itself  a  distinctive 
body  of  men,  who,  by  superior  wisdom  and  greater  sagacity,  have 
attained  a  commanding  position  and  wielded  a  controlling  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  various  departments  of  the  national  life.  The  potent 
agency  of  the  several  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy,  in  moulding 
the  character  and  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark.  An  equally  potent  influ¬ 
ence  was  exercised  at  an  earlier  period  by  that  powerful  priest¬ 
hood,  who,  in  the  brighter  days  of  ancient  Egypt,  dwelt  at  Thebes 
and  Memphis.  Nor  are  such  phenomena  peculiar  to  ancient 
times.  The  priests  of  modem  Judea,  and  the  philosoi)hers  of 
modern  China,  still  retain  a  similar  position.  Holding  in  their 
hands  the  keys  of  both  knowledge  and  religion,  and  standing  at 
the  sources  of  the  national  character,  they  are  fashioning  the 
ideas  and  coloring  the  destiny  of  the  uncounted  millions  who 
swarm  that  eastern  world.  The  influence  of  such  classes  as 
these,  varies  in  projwrtion  to  the  stage  of  progress  at  which  the 
nation  has  arrived,  and  to  the  unfolding  of  individual  sagacity 
and  enteri)rise.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  national  development, 
when  knowledge  is  possessed  by  few,  and  physical  is  regarded  as 
superior  to  mental  power,  that  influence  is  extensive  and  control¬ 
ling.  But,  as  knowledge  increases  and  is  more  generally  dif¬ 
fused,  and  men  begin  to  realize  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
over  bodily  force,  it  rapidly  declines  in  both  extent  and  potency, 
and  is  speedily  lost  in  the  general  enlightenment  and  growth. 

Precisely  such  a  body  of  men  were  the  ancient  Druids.  They 
were  the  sole  possessors  of  whatever  learning  and  science  had 
found  their  way  into  those  northern  wilds.  They  were  the  sole 
makers  and  administrators  of  law,  subordinate  to  the  royal  au- 
Uiorities.  They  were  the  only  teachers  of  both  wisdom  and 
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religion.  They,  therefore,  necessarily  occupied  a  commanding 
position  in  the  rude  tribes  among  whom  they  dwelt.  No  body 
of  men,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  wielded  a  more  absolute  sway. 
They  controlled  the  movements  of  both  princes  and  people. 
They  incited  to  war,  or  persuaded  to  peace.  .  They  scattered  or 
withheld  instruction  at  pleasure.  They  were  the  only  guides, 
that  sought  to  conduct  the  faltering  traveller  through  the  vale  of 
life  to  a  distant  eternity. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  more  minutely  of  the  Druidic 
order,  it  is  desirable  to  define  more  exactly  the  precise  limits 
within  which  their  influence  was  exercised.  Although  they 
were  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  they, 
nevertheless,  appear  to  have  flourished  mostly  in  certain  special 
districts.  The  region  of  Bretagne  and  the  northern  part  of 
Wales,  including  the  modern  isle  of  Anglesey,  seem  to  have 
been  the  grand  centres  of  their  power.  Here  were  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  chief  men  of  the  order.  ,  Here  were  established 
their  largest  schools,  and  their  most  spacious  temples.  Here 
were  gathered  together  the  most  learned  and  discreet  of  their 
number,  whose  decrees,  prepared  in  council,  the  inferior  members 
of  the  order  were  bound  to  carry  into  execution.  Here  was 
found  all  the  learning,  that  could  be  obtained  from  internal  or 
from  foreign  sources.  In  these  strongholds,  the  order  were  able 
for  many  centuries  to  maintain  their  position  against  every  oppos¬ 
ing  power.  Nor  was  it  till  these  seats  of  Druidic  empire  had 
been  overthrown  and  destroyed  by  the  Boman  axe  and  fire,  that 
the  influence  of  the  order  began  to  waver  and  decline. 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  proposed 
investigation.  There  are  tliree  directions  in  which  this  singular 
body  of  men  should  be  considered :  as  men  of  learning,  on  whom 
devolved  the  entire  business  of  public  and  private  instruction ; 
as  a  pokticaZ  organization,  to  whom  was  committed  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  whether  civil  or  criminal;  and  as  religious 
tecuclvers,  whose  calling  it  was  to  instruct  the  ignorant  multitudes 
in  those  solemn  relations  which  this  life  bears  to  another  state 
of  being.  For  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  Druidic 
order  sustained  each  and  all  of  these  relations  to  the  tribes 
among  whom  they  dwelt.  Secular  instruction  in  every  depart* 
ment  was  given  by  them  alone.  The  forms  of  public  law  were 
moulded  by  their  hands.  They  constituted  the  only  civil  tribu¬ 
nal.  They  had  the  management  of  all  religious  ceremonies; 
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and  from  them  came  the  only  light  that  shone  on  that  barbaric 
darkness. 

As  men  of  learnings  the  Druids  appear  to  have  been  widely 
known  and  greatly  revered.  Like  the  Romish  priesthood  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  they  held  within  their  grasp  all  the  learning  of  their 
times;  and  lent  their  scholarly  aid  even  to  men  of  the  most 
exalted  position.  To  them  came  all  the  youth  of  Northern 
Europe  for  training  and  instruction.  Ev§n  the  sons  of  nobles 
and  monarchs  sat  at  their  feet,  in  order  to  be  initiated  into  their 
curious  mysteries.  These  they  often  bore  away  into  their  retired 
groves,  in  the  heart  of  which  their  schools  were  always  located ; 
where  they  trained  them,  sometimes  for  a  long  term  of  years,  in 
natural,  in  political,  and  in  religious  science.  The  instruction  in 
all  of  these  departments  was  always  oral,  and  generally  in  the 
form  of  triadic  verse.^  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  although  the 
order  were  unquestionably  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing, 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  preserve  their  instructions  in  any 
connected  form.  Every  such  attempt  was  understood  among 
them  to  be  a  punishable  crime ;  so  anxious  were  they  to  preserve 
their  acquirements  within  their  own  limits,  and  thus  to  continue 
their  ascendancy  over  the  popular  mind. 

It  is  obvious,  that  much  uncertainty  must  exist  in  relation  to 
the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Druidic  order. 
They  lived  among  an  uncultivated  people.  They  were  almost 
wholly  cut  off  from  contact  with  Grecian  and  Roman  civilization. 
And  yet  we  have  clear  evidence,  that  for  the  rudimental  times 
in  which  they  lived,  their  learning  in  some  directions  was  emi¬ 
nent  and  extensive.  That  they  were  somewhat  acquainted  with 
astronomy,  and,  therefore,  with  all  those  branches  of  science 
which  are  subordinate  to  this,  is  evident  from  their  ability  to 
determine  by  solar  lunar  motions  the  return  of  their  monthly 
and  annual  religious  solemnities.  They  also  laid  claim  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  botany  and  mineralogy,  with  espe- 

^  The  British  Triads,  among  the  most  curious  phenomena  to  be  found  in  lite¬ 
rature,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  every  substance  has  three,  and  only 
three,  proper  qualities ;  and  that  all  true  science  consists  in  the  correct  discovery 
of  these,  and  all  true  instruction  in  the  accurate  statement  of  them  to  others. 
Let  the  following  serve  as  an  illustration :  Tri  chynnorion  doethineb :  uvuddhad 
i  ddcddvau  Duw ;  ymgais  ab  lies  dyn ;  a  dioddev  yn  lew  pob  digwydd  bywyd. 
There  are  three  characteristics  of  wisdom :  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God ;  effort 
for  the  good  of  men ;  and  brave  endurance  of  the  chances  and  mischances  of 
life. 
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cial  reference  to  the  uses  of  plants  and  minerals  in  the  practice 
of  medicine.  Rhetoric,  and,  especially,  the  kindred  art  of  poetry, 
■were  made  by  them  an  object  of  particular  study  and  culture.' 
The  political  relations  of  the  order  created  a  necessity  for  the 
cultivation  of  some  crude  form  of  political  science ;  for  the  enact¬ 
ing  and  administration  of  law  cannot  be  carried  on,  even  in  the 
rudest  forms  of  society,  without  the  development  of,  at  least,  the 
rudiments  of  jurisprudence.  But  their  position  as  teachers  of 
religion,  gave  them  still  fairer  opportunity  for  meditation  and 
improvement.  Their  speculations  in  this  department,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  preserved,  give  ample  evidence  of  much  patient 
and  ingenious  thought  respecting  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God,  the  position  and  character  of  man  in  this  life,  and  his  exist¬ 
ence  and  destiny  hereafter.  Taliesin,  the  earliest  of  the  Welsh 
bards,  speaks  of  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Druidic  order,  and 
acquainted  with  their  mysteries ;  and  frequently  alludes  to  their 
views  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  of  the  nature  and  powers  of 
man,  and  of  the  inherent  principles  of  things. 

So  much,  at  least,  is  known  respecting  the  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  possessed  by  this  peculiar  order.  Far  more  than  this  has 
sometimes  been  asserted ;  but,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  on 
insufficient  evidence.  It  may,  however,  fairly  be  presumed, 
though  it  be  improper  with  our  present  light  to  assert,  that  their 
knowledge  extended  in  other  directions  besides  those  already 
mentioned.  For  an  acquaintance  even  with  the  rudiments  of 
astronomy  and  medicine,  legislation  and  theology,  implies  such  a 
degree  of  development  as  renders  the  possessor  competent  to  un¬ 
derstand,  and  make  himself  master,  to  the  same  extent,  of  every 
other  department  of  human  investigation.  The  presumption  in 
question  is,  therefore,  warrantable,  though  the  facts  are  not  at 
hand  to  prove  it  true.  ^ 

As  a  'political  body,  the  Druids  seem  to  have  exercised  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  among  all  the  Celtic  tribes.  It  has  already  been 
remarked,  that  they  were  the  sole  enactors  and  administrators  of 
law,  subordinate  to  the  royal  authorities.  The  civil  code  was 
thus  almost  exclusively  under  their  control.  To  every  crime 
they  attached  a  religious  as  well  as  civil  penalty ;  thus  making 
every  act  of  transgression  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  offence. 

1  The  general  subject  of  the  Ancient  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Wales,  and,  as 
included  in  this,  the  special  relations  of  the  Bardic  to  the  Druidic  order,  have 
already  been  considered  at  snfhcicnt  length  in  Bib.  Sac.  April,  1850. 
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Before  them  as  a  supreme  tribunal,  from  whose  decision  there 
was  but  one  appeal,  came  every  offender  against  the  public 
order.  In  the  execution  of  their  decrees,  whether  relating  to 
civil  or  to  religious  affairs,  they  often  visited  those  who  refused 
to  obey  them,  with  the  most  condign  punishment.  Resistance 
made  the  victim  both  an  outlaw  and  an  apostate.  Civil  power 
granted  him  no  protection ;  and  society  no  favor.  Cut  off,  like 
the  Hebrew  leper,  from  all  communion  with  his  kind,  he  wan¬ 
dered  away  accursed  and  neglected  into  some  distant  mountain 
recess,  where  his  life  and  his  miseries  were  ended  together. 

This  intimate  connection  betw^n  the  civil  institutions  and 
the  religious  system  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  is  a  striking  feature  in 
their  history.  It  suggests,  at  once,  the  blended  civil  and  religious 
elements  in  the  Mosaic  code.  It  has  even  been  urged  with  great 
earnestness  as  a  convincing  argument  to  prove  the  oriental  origin 
of  the  Druidic  order.  Like  that  of  the  early  Hebrews,  the  Celtic 
law  was  rendered  doubly  effective  by  thus  superadding  to  civil 
punishment  a  fearful  priestly  condemnation.  Over  the  one  race 
as  over  the  other,  the  mandate  of  recognized  authority  must  have 
wielded  an  undisputed  control.  It  is  to  this  blending  of  the  civil 
and  the  religious,  that  we  are  also  to  trace  that  strong  sentiment 
of  fraternity  which  existed  so  generally  among  these  northern 
tribes.  Though  widely  separated  in  position,  and  sometimes 
quite  diverse  in  character,  this  conunon  element  of  Druidism 
bound  them  all  into  one  liying  and  effective  whole.  At  no  period 
was  the  strength  of  this  sentiment  more  manifest,  than  when 
the  several  tribes  of  Britain,  incited  by  Druid  leaders,  maintained 
for  so  many  years  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  invading  legions  of 
Borne.  Nor  was  it,  till  the  most  vigorous  efforts  had  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  grand  centre  of  Druidism  in  the  ancient  isle  of 
Mona,  and  had  thus  cut  this  common  bond  of  union,  that  victory 
was  secured  to  the  Roman  arms. 

As  a  religious  organization,  the  Druids  deserve  a  special  con¬ 
sideration  ;  for,  while  they  acted  as  teachers  of  secular  learning, 
and  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  political  affairs,  they  were 
still  preeminently  a  religious  body ;  their  spiritual  function  being 
viewed  and  treated  as  the  most  important  Under  this  general 
head,  we  will  notice  successively  their  doctrines,  their  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  their  temples  and  sacrificial  altars : 

Doctrines.  The  doctrines  of  the  order,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  scanty  remains  yet  in  preservation,  were  a  somewhat  curious 
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compound  of  poetic  fancies  and  philosophical  speculations.  The 
author  of  the  Celtic  Researches,  who  was  profoundly  versed  in 
the  archaeology  of  Northern  Europe,  has  affirmed  that  no  body 
of  men  in  heatlien  nations,  ever  preserved  the  early  religious 
opinions  of  mankind  with  more  simplicity  or  with  more  sincerity. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  with  these  truthful 
views  of  the  nature  of  religion,  there  was  blended  much  that 
was  in  a  high  degree  fanciful  and  superstitious. 

The  Druids  believed  in  a  single  supreme  Deity,  who  created 
and  governed  all  things  by  his  own  inflexible  will.  To  this 
supreme  being  they  gave  the  names  of  Sul,  the  sun ;  Faran,  the 
thunder ;  and  perhaps  certain  others,  such  as  Hesus  and  Teuta- 
tes.  They  also  affirmed  the  existence  of  many  inferior  divinities ; 
some  of  whom  were  creations  of  the  original  Deity,  while  others 
were  princes  and  heroes,  who,  for  their  bravery  and  virtue,  had 
been  exalted  to  this  high  station.  These  inferior  beings  were 
especially  ordained  to  carry  into  execution  the  mandates  of  the 
One  supreme ;  though  they  possessed  an  inherent  power  over 
men,  which  they  could  exercise  independently  of  all  superior 
control. 

The  Druids  also  held,  that  man  is  a  fallen  intelligence,  who  by 
his  fall  has  lost  all  knowledge  of  former  states  of  being ;  and 
that  in  order  to  regain  his  original  position,  he  must  pass  through 
several  preparatory  stages  of  existence,  of  which  this  life  is  the 
first  and  introductory.  They  believed  that  man  is  the  grand  end 
of  nature,  as  well  as  the  most  glorious  being  in  it ;  for  whom,  in 
his  fallen  condition,  this  world  and  all  it  contains  were  especially 
created.  Maintaining  that  man  is  capable  of  discerning  good 
and  evil,  they  held  that,  if  he  preferred  the  evil,  he  lapsed  again 
into  a  lower  and  mere  brutish  state  of  being;  from  which  he 
might,  though  with  less  hope  of  success,  attempt  to  regain  his 
original  position.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  preferred  the 
good,  he  was  borne  at  death  to  a  higher  s[)here,  where  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  first  mode  of  being  returned,  and  where  he  rapidly 
advanced  toward  the  .perfection  which  properly  belongs  to  him. 
They  also  held  that  even  in  this  life  the  good  and  the  true  are 
becoming  more  and  more  established;  that,  finally,  the  whole 
race  would  reach  such  a  stage  of  perfection,  that  this  world  would 
be  of  no  further  service  as  a  scene  of  trial  and  discipline ;  and  that, 
when  tliis  culminating  period  arrived,  and  the  race  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  to  a  liigher  abode,  the  earth  would  be  swept  out  of  being. 
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To  these  fundamental  tenets,  the  order  added  many  minor 
speculations,  which  it  would  be  impracticable  here  to  notice  in 
detail.  These  general  statements,  taken  in  connection  with  all 
that  is  implied  in  them,  will  furnish  the  reader  with  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  doctrinal  element  in  the  Druidic  religion. 

Rites  and  Ceremonies.  Respecting  the  modes  of  worship  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Druids,  little  can  be  known  with  certainty.  The 
remaining  ruins  of  their  places  of  congregation  furnish  plain  evi¬ 
dence,  that  they  frequently  offered  sacrifices ;  nor  can  it  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  human  life  was  sometimes  made  an  offering  to  their 
supreme  divinity.  There  are,  however,  some  of  their  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  veneration  paid  by  them  to  the  oak,  and  their 
monthly  gathering  of  the  mistletoe,  respecting  which  authentic 
information  has  come  down  to  modem  times. 

The  regard  entertained  by  the  ancient  Britons  for  the  oak,  a 
regard  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  Wales  even  to  the  present 
day,  is  deserving  of  some  notice.^  The  earliest  Welsh  poetry 
extant  frequently  speaks,  in  Druidic  phrase,  of  the  oak  as  the 
natural  symbol  of  their  supreme  Deity.  In  all  their  religious 
observances,  the  members  of  the  order  were  crowned  with  gar¬ 
lands  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  oak.  All  instruction,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  was  given  in  groves  of  oak.  In  these  con¬ 
secrated  places,  far  removed  from  all  disturbing  scenes,  the 
Druids  held  their  daily  and  monthly  worship.  Frequent  allu¬ 
sions  to  this  fact  are  found  in  the  classic  authors.  In  no  partic¬ 
ular  did  the  Roman  armies  encounter  so  great  difficulty  in  their 
assaults  upon  the  British  tribes,  as  in  their  endeavors  to  enter 
these  secret  penetralia.  Nor  was  it  till  they  had  almost  wholly 
destroyed  their  opponents,  that  they  were  able  to  pierce  those 
dim  and  imposing  forests,  which  protected  the  central  ones  of  the 
order,  in  the  little  isle  of  Anglesey. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  among  the  Druidic  observances  was 
the  monthly  gathering  of  the  mistletoe.  When  the  moon  had 
reached  the  sixth  day  of  her  waxing,  the  Dmids  proceeded  with 
great  pomp,  and  accompanied  by  the  multitudes,  to  some  tree  on 
which  the  desired  plant  had  been  found  to  be  growing.  White 
bulls  were  led  with  the  procession,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice. 
A  priest,  clad  in  white,  ascended  the  tree,  and  severed  from  it 

1  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  term  Druid  is  a  proper  derivation  from  the  ^ 
Cymric  word  Dryw  or  Derw,  an  oak.  That  the  ordinary  Welsh  word,  Dwydd, 
which  signifies  a  Druid,  is  a  derivative  from  this  old  root,  is  unquestionable. 
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the  coveted  prize,  which  was  received  in  a  white  cloth  below. 
The  consecrated  victims  were  then  sacrificed ;  and  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  with  feasting  and  general  rejoicing.  The  plant 
thus  obtained  was  supposed  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  for  all  dis¬ 
eases,  and  especially  a  preventive  against  poison.  The  monthly 
gathering  of  it  was,  therefore,  an  occasion  of  great  joy  among  the 
people. 

Temples  and  SacrificiaZ  Altars.  It  is  now  generally  conceded, 
that  most  of  the  ruins  found  in  different  sections  of  England  and 
Wales,  are  of  Druidic  origin.  The  traces  of  the  Boman  invasion 
are  so  distinct  from  these  more  ancient  remains,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  confound  them.  We  are  carried  back  to  a  period  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  times  of  Caesar  and  Paulinus,  a  period  when  quite 
another  race  lived  and  flourished  in  the  Anglian  Isle.  These 
remains  are  commonly  divided  into  three  classes :  the  Gorsedd, 
the  Cromlech,  and  the  Cistvaen.  We  will  notice  them  in  their 
order :  ' 

The  gorsedd  at  Stonehenge  stands  on  a  level  area,  at  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  around  the  base  of  which  a  circular  bank  and 
trench  are  still  visible.  In  this  area  sixty  stones,  from  thirteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  height,  are  arranged  in  a  circle  of  an  hundred 
feet  in  diameter.  Within  this  circle  is  another,  composed  of  forty 
stones  about  six  feet  in  height,  arranged  in  the  same  order  as 
those  of  the  outer  circle.  Within  this  inner  circle  is  an  elliptical 
ring,  composed  of  stones  ten  in  number,  which  increase  in  size 
as  they  approach  one  of  the  extremities.  In  one  of  the  foci  of 
this  ellipse  lies  a  marble  slab,  sixteen  feet  in  length  and  four 
in  width,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  single  stones  of  a 
smaller  size  than  any  before  mentioned.  In  each  of  these  cir¬ 
cles  many  of  the  stones  are  still  upright,  though  some  of  them 
have  been  prostrated  in  the  course  of  ages. 

A  still  more  wonderful  ruin  is  found  at  Avebury,  in  Wiltshire. 
Within  the  outer  circle  of  this  gorsedd  stands  the  present  village ; 
the  area  enclosed  by  it  being  more  than  twenty  acres.  The  first 
circle  of  stones  within  this  area  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  ;  and  within  it  are  arranged,  as  at  Stonehenge,  two  smaller 
circles,  set  in  the  manner  before  described.  Here  also  is  a  cen¬ 
tral  stone  of  immense  size  which  appears  to  have  once  subserved 
the  purpose  of  an  altar  for  religious  worship.  The  avenues  to 
each  of  these  stractures,  are  still  distinctly  visible  in  the  plain 
below,  though  the  intervening  centuries  must  have  done  much 
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to  obliterate  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  remains 
were  originally  places  of  Druidic  worship.  Bones  of  deer  and 
oxen  are  found  in  abundance  in  and  around  them;  indicating 
that  sacrifices  were  frequently  ofiered  there. 

The  cromlech  is  a  much  smaller  structure  than  the  gorsedd. 
It  commonly  consists  of  a  large  fiat  stone  resting  on  several 
supporters.  One  of  these  remains,  found  but  a  short  distance 
from  Brecknock,  is  constructed  as  follows :  Three  rude  stones 
are  firmly  set  in  the  ground  at  the  three  points  of  a  rectangular 
triangle ;  and  on  the  top  of  these  lies  a  large  flat  stone  eight  feet 
long  and  four  in  width.  On  all  of  these  stones  are  drawn  a 
number  of  strange  characters  never  yet  deciphered.  In  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  is  found  a  number  of  smaller  stones,  though  now 
so  disarranged  as  to  render  their  relation  to  the  rest,  a  matter  of 
much  uncertainty. 

A  much  larger  cromlech  is  still  standing  near  Pentrev  Ivan, 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke.  Here,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
are  found  three  perpendicular  stones  about  ten  feet  in  height ;  i 
and  on  these,  a  flat  stone  eighteen  feet  by  nine.  Near  by  is  an¬ 
other  flat  stone,  about  ten  feet  by  five,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
broken  off*  from  the  former.  Around  this  central  group,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  arc,  are  seven  other  upright  stones,  which 
appear  to  have  been  part  of  the  original  structure.  Many  other 
specimens  of  the  cromlech  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of 
Wales  and  England.  It  is  now  generally  conceded,  that  they 
were  constructed  and  employed  as  altars  for  public  sacrifice. 
No  examination  of  them  has  ever  led  to  the  discovery  of  any 
other  design.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they  were  intended  for 
this  purpose  alone. 

The  cistvaen  is  commonly  a  space  enclosed  by  four  stones, 
arranged  like  the  sides  of  a  chest,  and  surmounted  by  a  horizon¬ 
tal  slab  as  a  lid  or  cover.  A  group  of  five  such  structures,  set 
in  order  around  what  was  once  a  large  cromlech,  is  found  near 
Newport.  The  lids  of  these  chests  vary  from  ten  to  thirteen 
feet  in  length,  and  are  of  corresponding  width.  Within  the 
enclosed  spaces  have  been  found  ashes,  particles  of  bone,  pieces 
of  earthen  ware,  and  other  similar  •  articles.  In  some  other 
instances,  these  chests  have  been  discovered  to  contain  bones  of 
men  and  animals,  human  skulls  and  hair,  and  even  the  entire 
skeletons  of  men.  These  structures  are  very  numerous;  and 
sometimes  of  enormous  size.  One  is  found,  the  parts  of  which 
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are  supposed  to  weigh  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons.  They 
were  once  supposed  to  be  the  graves  of  distinguished  chieftains ; 
but  no  certain  indications  of  such  a  use  have  as  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Their  ordinary  position,  near  some  cromlech  or  gor- 
sedd,  and  the  material  commonly  found  in  them,  lead  rather  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  employed  either  as  minor  altars, 
or  for  some  other  purpose  in  the  Druidic  worship. 

The  question  respecting  the  origin  of  this  educational,  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious  system,  is  deserving  of  some  notice.  Beyond 
a  doubt,  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  reproduction  on  European  soil  of 
some  gigantic  system,  cherished  by  these  barbaric  tribes  before 
they  had  abandoned  their  oriental  home.  It  may  have  been 
some  stupendous  scheme  of  idolatry,  resembling,  in  the  main, 
the  Budhism  or  the  Brahminism  of  Eastern  Asia.  It  may  have 
been,  as  the  author  of  the  Celtic  Researches  affirms,  some  degen¬ 
erate  form  of  that  primal  religion  implanted  by  the  Deity  in  the 
heart  of  the  race,  and  which  continued  to  shed  a  dim  but  mellow 
light  long  after  the  full  orb  of  truth  had  sunk  below  the  horizon. 
But,  whatever  its  parentage,  it  was  certainly  oriental.  Borlase, 
in  attempting  to  prove  this  point,  has  drawn  out  a  somewhat 
striking  parallel  between  the  British  Druids  and  the  Persian 
MagL  Other  writers  have  instituted  a  similar  comparison  be¬ 
tween  this  order  and  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  priesthood. 
And,  though  these  writers  often  fail  to  establish  the  special  point 
on  which  they  are  insisting,  they  still  furnish  ample  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  foundations  for  this  general  conclusion. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  Druids  had  existed  in  Gaul  and 
Britain  for  several  centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  Romqn  invasion,  they  had  reached  the  height 
of  their  popularity  and  influence.  But,  as  fast  as  the  Romans 
extended  their  conquests,  and  introduced  a  new  style  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  importance  of  the  order  gradually  declined.  The  Ro¬ 
man  leaders,  finding  in  them  their  most  determined  enemies, 
and  seeing  that  both  princes  and  people  were  constantly  incited 
by  them  to  fiercer  resistance,  adopted  most  vigorous  measures 
for  their  extirpation.  They  erected  Roman  temples,  and  com¬ 
pelled  those  whom  they  had  subjugated  to  frequent  them.  They 
forbade  the  observance  of  Druidic  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
severely  punished  all  who  transgressed  their  requisition.  They 
deprived  the  Druids  of  all  authority  in  civil  affairs,  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  of  all  social  or  religious  influence.  Under  such  rigid 
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regulations  as  these,  the  order  soon  lost  much  of  their  original' 
preeminence.  ‘ 

A  still  more  destructive  crusade  was  carried  on  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Leading  an  army  against  Mona, 
the  grand  centre  of  the  order,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
island ;  drove  away  or  destroyed  its  former  possessors ;  cut  down 
their,  sacred  groves,  and  overturned  their  structures  for  religious 
worship.  This  was  a  vital  stroke.  The  spirit  of  the  order  was 
broken ;  and  their  influence  soon  declined.  They  retired  to  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  where  they  retained  for  some 
centuries  a  feeble  hold  upon  the  native  inhabitants.  Little  by 
little,  like  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  lived,  they  faded 
away ;  until  at  length,  in  the  introduction  of  a  higher  civilization, 
the  very  traces  of  their  existence  became  extinct 

Some  general  thoughts,  connected  with  the  present  investiga¬ 
tion,  will  close  this  somewhat  protracted  Article.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Druidic  order,  and  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  that  influence,  require  us  to  make  it  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  special  consideration.  Hume  affirms,  that  no  idolatrous 
worship  ever  attained  such  an  ascendancy  over  mankind,  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  Ramsay  declares,  that  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  superstition  was  ever  more  fearful ;  none  ever  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  impress  ignorance  with  awful  terror,  or  to  extort  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  from  a  deluded  people.  When  the  ministers 
of  a  prevailing  religion  undertake  to  exercise  an  influence  in 
social  and  civil  aflTairs,  that  influence  is  usually  indirect,  and 
easily  counteracted.  But  when  any  such  body  of  Inen  grasp 
the  triple  sceptre  of  dominion,  and  control  at  the  same  time  the 
intellectual,  the  political,  and  the  religious  interests  of  any  peo¬ 
ple,  their  power  becomes  tremendous  and  dreadful.  Whenever 
such  a  phenomenon  occurs  in  an  enlightened  state,  where  the 
evils  attendant  upon  it  will  surely  be  seen  and  counteracted,  the 
view  excites  at  once  our  detestation  and  our  fear.  But  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  realize  how  much  more  dangerous  and  detestible 
such  consolidated  influence  becomes  among  an  uncultured  peo¬ 
ple,  where  there  is  far  less  power  of  resistance,  and  where  the 
tendencies  to  superstition  and  submission  are  far  more  strong 
and  universal. 

Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  view  the  influence  of  this 
priestly  order  from  a  proper  point  of  observation.  The  Druids 
are  not  to  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  more  modem  times.  They 
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lived  in  a  barbarous  age ;  a  period  when  almost  every  ray  of 
that  earlier  revelation,  that  came  from  Eden  and  from  Sinai,  had 
been  dissipated  by  the  fogs  of  a  formal  Judaism ;  and  when  the 
clearer  revelation,  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  had  not  yet 
begun  to  dawn.  Not  even  the  partial  civilization  of  Egypt  or 
Syria,  of  Greece  or  Rome,  had  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Northern 
Europe.  All  the  light  which  shone  on  that  worse  than  Egyptian 
darkness,  came,  unassisted,  from  within.  It  may,  therefore,  well 
befit  us,  on  whom  the  true  light  now  shineth,  to  be  generous  in 
our  estimate,  and  lenient  in  our  judgment,  of  this  remarkable  body 
of  men.  Great  as  were  their  deficiencies,  and  fatal  as  were  their 
errors,  we  shall  be,  when  we  fully  appreciate  their  circumstances, 
far  more  ready  to  pity  than  to  blame. 

That  great  and  grievous  evils  grew  out  of  this  system,  cannot 
be  denied.  All  knowledge,  religious  as  well  as  secular,  was  shut 
up  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  order.  Their  political 
intrigues  were  often  productive  of  the  most  hurtful  consequences. 
Their  judicial  decisions  were  often  marked  by  injustice,  and  their 
penal  enactments  by  the  severest  cruelty.  They  kept  from  all, 
except  a  favored  few,  the  scanty  knowledge  of  religious  truth 
which  they  themselves  possessed.  They  threw  around  religion 
the  mystic  veil  of  superstition ;  they  overloaded  it  with  senseless 
rites  and  ceremonies.  They  ruled  alike  by  their  despotic  power 
the  vassal  and  the  prince ;  none  was  too  low,  and  none  too  high, 
to  be  their  subject  That  these  were  great  and  grievous  evils  is 
manifest  And  they  are  evils  necessarily  incident  to  such  a 
system.  They  are  its  direct  and  legitimate  fruits.  Wherever 
in  the  progress  of  humanity  such  a  body  of  men,  possessing  such 
powers  and  exalted  to  such  a  supremacy,  have  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  life,  their  appearance  has  necessarily  been  connected 
with  such  calamities  as  these. 

“  -  Still,  it  should  not  be  supposed  or  asserted,  that  the  influence 
of'  the  Druidic  order  was  entirely  and  exclusively  injurious. 
Macaulay  has  wisely  remarked,  that  a  society,  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  ruled  by  mere  physical  force,  has  great  occasion  to  rejoice 
when  a  class,  of  which  the  influence  is  intellectual  and  moral, 
rises  to  ascendancy.  The  sway  of  intellectual  and  moral  power, 
even  when  embodied  in  such  men  as  the  ancient  Druids,  is  bet* 
ter  than  the  sway  of  corporeal  energy.  It  was  better  for  the 
tribes  of  Britain,  half  barbarian,  and  fitted  only  to  be  vassals  to 
'  Borne  higher  race,  to  be  subjected  to  the  domination  of  their 
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priesthood  rather  than  to  the  tyranny  of  their  uncultured  princes. 
Though  it  be  certain,  that  the  priesthood  were  lordly  and  exact¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  rulers  were  lordly  and 
exacting  also.  The  Druids  at  least  did  something  toward  dis¬ 
seminating  knowledge,  and  introducing  a  higher  style  of  human¬ 
ity  among  the  people.  They  established  a  system  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  which,  all  full  of  errors  though  it  was,  was  far  prefemble 
to  the  mandate  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  judgment  of  ungoverned 
passion.  They  cultivated,  in  some  degree,  a  religious  instinct, 
which,  without  any  guidance,  might  have  played  itself  out  in 
still  ruder  and  grosser  forms.  They  added  dignity  to  human 
life,  and  solemnity  to  human  action,  by  connecting  them  with 
another  and  retributive  state  of  being. 

But  Druidism  is  especially  interesting,  when  it  is  contemplated 
in  its  relation  to  our  own  times;  as  being  one  of  those  primary 
forces,  that  have  combined  to  form  the  British  character.  The 
influence  of  such  systems  lives  and  acts,  long  after  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  them  have  passed  off  the  stage ;  even  after  the  systems 
themselves  have  been  forgotten.  Some  of  the  elements,  depos¬ 
ited  in  it  by  the  Druidic  order,  are  still  visible,  as  they  have 
always  been  visible,  in  the  character  of  the  Welsh  people.  All 
the  power  of  the  Homan  and  the  Saxon  invasion  could  not  drive 
them  out.  All  the  energies  of  Christianity  have  failed  to  eradi¬ 
cate  them.  The  student  of  Welsh  history  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  century  is  constantly  impressed  with  this  fact.  The 
poetry  of  that  era,  especially  that  of  Taliesin,  Aneurin  and  Lly- 
warch  Hen,  abounds  in  allusions  drawn  from  the  Druidic  system. 
Many  of  the  laws  of  that  period  have  clear  marks  of  a  Druidic 
origin.  The  prevalent  opinions  and  superstitions  of  the  nation 
seem  to  have  sprung  from  that  ancient  stock.  Even  their  views 
of  Chri.stianity  were  tinged  by  the  Druidic  element.  And,  if  we 
descend  to  later  times,  we  are  still  confronted  by  the  same  fact 
The  modem  bards  of  Wales  still  preserve,  W'ith  undiminished 
love,  that  metrical  system  Which,  though  perfected  at  subsequent 
periods,  had  its  origin  in  those  days  when  Druidic  science  was 
taught  in  the  antique  triplet,  entitled  Englyn  MilWr.  Many  of 
those  quaint  fancies  and  superstitions,  extant  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  principality,  are  fragments  of  Druidic  lore.  Nor 
have  twenty  centuries  of  change  and  revolution,  even  with  all 
that  Christianity  has  accomplished  among  them,  been  able  to 
eradicate  the  afiection  for  Driiidism  from  the  heart  of  the  natMML 
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The  contemplation  of  such  a  class  of  men  as  the  order  of 
British  Druids,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  any  serious  mind. 
No  one,  who  loves  the  study  of  humanity,  in  whatever  form  it 
may  display  itself ;  no  one,  who  is  interested  in  those  great  pri¬ 
mal  movements,  by  which  •human  society  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  stage  of  progress ;  and,  especially,  no  one  who  loves 
the  Christian  religion,  and  traces  with  delight  its  immeasurable 
superiority  over  every  scheme  of  human  devising,  can  rise  from 
such  a  contemplation  without  being  quickened  and  profited 
thereby.  If  the  present  survey  of  Druidism,  necessarily  abbre¬ 
viated  and  condensed  even  to  dryness,  shall  have  in  any  manner 
contributed  to  such  a  result,  the  labor  laid  out  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion  will  be  amply  rewarded. 


ARTICLE  III. 

CASTE  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  CEYLON. 

Bj  Her.  Benjamin  C.  Meigs,  Her.  Daniel  Poor,  D.  D.,  and  Rer.  William  W. 

Holland,  Missionaries  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Ceylon. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  define  caste,  as  set  forth  in  the  Shastras 
of  the  Hindus,  or  as  it  originally  existed,  and  perhaps  still  exists, 
on  the  Continent  of  India.  But  caste,  as  it  exists  in  this  Prov¬ 
ince,  has  been  greatly  modified  by  many  causes,  which  have 
been  long  in  operation.  For  three  centuries  and  a  half,  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  English.  All  these  governments  did  much,  if  not  to 
exterminate,  at  least  greatly  to  modify  caste. '  Many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have,  for  a  long  period,  been  familiar  with  many  of  the  truths 
and  forms  of  Christianity.  And,  though  caste  still  has  an  exist- 
^ce  among  us,  it  has  been  so  modified,  by  these  and  other 
causes,  that  some  of  its  original  features  are  now  scarcely  visible. 

In  answering  the  question.  What  is  Caste  ?  (as  it  exists  on  the 
Continent  of  India),  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  document  published  by  the  Madras  Missionary 
Cc^ereuce,  in  1850.  It  is  as  follows : 
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“  Caste,  which  is  a  distinction  among  the  Hindfls,  founded 
upon  supposed  birth-purity  and  impurity,  is  in  its  nature  essen¬ 
tially  a  religious  institution,  and  not  a  mere  civil  distinction. 
The  Institutes  of  Menu  and  other  Shastras  regard  the  division 
of  the  people  into  four  castes,  as  of  Divine  appointment.  We 
find,  also,  that  stringent  laws  were  enacted  for  upholding  this 
important  part  of  the  Hindu  religion.  Future  rewards  are  de¬ 
creed  to  those  who  retain  it,  and  future  punishments  to  those 
who  violate  it  The  Hindds  of  the  present  day  believe,  that  the 
preservation  or  loss  of  caste  deeply  affects  their  future  destiny. 
In  the  Madras  Memorial  to  the  Supreme  Government,  dated 
April  2,  1845,  they  declare  that  the  loss  of  caste  is  connected 
with  the  vitality  of  the  Hindu  religion. 

“  On  the  scale  of  caste,  wealth,  talents,  industry,  and  moral 
character,  confer  no  elevation ;  and  the  absence  of  these  imposes 
no  degradation.  It  is  ceremonial  pollution  alone,  which  destroys 
it  This  may  be  conveyed  to  a  person  of  high  caste  through  the 
sight,  the  taste,  pr  the  touch  of  one  of  an  inferior  grade.  Such 
an  institution,  therefore,  can  never  be  called  a  mere  civil  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  for,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  its  origin,  it  is  now 
adopted  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Hindu  religion.” 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  correct  definition  of  caste,  where  it 
exists  in  its  purity.  But  a  concise  history  of  its  developments, 
as  it  has  come  before  us  in  this  Province,  will  show  how  greatly 
it  has  been  modified  by  the  causes  above  mentioned,  and  in  how 
few  particulars  caste,  as  it  exists  here,  is  correctly  delineated  by 
the  definition  quoted  above. 

The  strict  notion  of  birth-purity,  or  impurity,  in  a  religious 
sense,  as  defined  in  the  above  extract,  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  very  generally  believed  in  this  Province.  The  Brah¬ 
mins,  and  probably  some  others,  believe  it ;  and  there  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  some  indefinite  notions  on  this  point  still  lingering  in  the 
minds  of  many.  But  the  Brahmins  in  this  Province  are  com¬ 
paratively  few ;  and,  as  a  body,  they  have  ever  stood  aloof  from 
Christian  instructions,  and  claim  a  maintenance  from  the  people 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  incarnate  divinities.  Their  claims, 
however,  on  this  ground,  are  admitted  by  the  people  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  as  their  whole  demeanor  towards  them  sufficiently 
shows.  Brahmins  on  the  Continent  make  light  of  the  pretensions 
of  Brahmins  in  Ceylon,  because,  as  they  affirm,  their  continental 
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ancestors,  by  crossing  the  sea,  and  taking  food  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  lost  their  caste-purity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ceylon 
Brahmins  very  justly  affirm,  on  the  authority  of  the  Shastras, 
that  the  continental  Brahmins  have  undeniably  vitiated  their 
caste  by  serving  as  magistrates,  interpreters,  writers,  and  in 
various  other  secular  employments,  for  a  livelihood ;  and  that, 
too,  in  the  service  of  foreigners  of  an  unclean  race,  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  In  our  remarks,  therefore,  upon  this  subject,  we  may 
well  leave  the  Brahmins,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  out  of  the 
question;  both  because  they  have  pronounced  sentence  upon 
each  other;  and  because  we,  in  Ceylon,  have  no  Brahmins  in 
our  mission  communities,  either  in  our  churches,  or  in  our  ser¬ 
vice,  as  school  masters  or  native  assistants. 

But,  though  little  is  said  in  this  Province  of  “  birth-purity  or 
impurity,”  which  on  the  Continent  is  considered  so  essential  to 
the  Hindu  doctrine  of  caste,  yet  on  other  grounds  much  is  said 
of  pure  or  impure  caste,  or  classes  of  society.  In  this,  regard  is 
had,  not  merely  to  their  birth,  but  to  their  diet  and  regimen,  cor¬ 
responding  customs  and  manners,  their  social  avocations,  intel¬ 
lectual  habits,  and  religious  employments.  Between  the  two 
extremes  of  the  pure  Sivan,  on  the  one  hand,  who  rigidly  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  a  simple  vegetable  diet  —  consequently  abstain¬ 
ing  from  everything  that  has  had  animal  life  —  down  to  the  Pa¬ 
riah,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  unscrupulous  about  his  food, 
sometimes  eating  even  carrion,  and  using  intoxicating  drinks, 
with  corresponding  habits  and  customs ;  the  Hindfi  population  is 
divided  into  numerous  classes,  irrespective  of  caste-distinctions. 
Sivans,  for  instance,  who  are  vegetarians,  are  generally  of  the 
Vellala  caste.  But  all  Vellalas  are  not  Sivans,  nor  are  all  Sivans 
Vellalas.  Those  who  eat  only  shrimps,  account  themselves 
superior  to  those  who  eat  fish ;  and  those  who  eat  only  shrimps 
and  fish,  superior  to  those  who  eat  eggs  and  fowls.  Thus  on, 
indefinitely,  downward  to  the  Pariah.  Thus,  without  any  very 
])revalent  belief  in  “birth-purity  or  impurity”  in  this  Province, 
there  are  substantial  grounds  for  the  distinctions  of  pure  or  im¬ 
pure  classes.  And  they  also  maintain  their  claims  to  purity  of 
caste  on  tlie  ground  of  their  customs,  secular  avocations,  intel¬ 
lectual  habits  and  religious  employments,  as  mentioned  above. 
One  obvious  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  strict  Hindu  notion  of 
caste,  in  this  Province,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  regarding  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  is  here  very 
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extensively  known.  This  arises  from  the  fact  before  mentioned, 
that  the  people  have  for  so  long  a  period  been  under  the  control 
of  powerful  Christian  governments.  The  Dutch,  especially,  used 
systematic  measures,  on  a  large  scale,  to  instnict  the  youth,  and 
to  convert  the  Hindus  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  males  were  embodied  in  schools,  established  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Dutch  government.  In  the  Elementary  Catechism, 
universally  used  in  these  schools,  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  of  their  immediate  descendants,  is  given.  Even  to  this  day 
we  occasionally  meet  with  a  man  of  great  age,  who  will  repeat 
to  us  the  old  Dutch  Catechism,  a  great  part  of  which  we  early 
incorporated  into  the  Elementary  Catechism  now  in  use  in  our 
schools.  But  this  Scripture  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  is  admitted,  is 
wholly  subversive  of  the  Hindd  doctrine  of  caste.  We  have 
never  known  any  individual  who  belonged  to  our  church,  who 
did  not  profess  fully  to  believe  the  Scripture  doctrine  on  this 
subject 

What,  then,  is  caste  in  Jaffna  ? 

As  a  general  definition^  we  may  say,  that  caste  in  Jafiha  is  a 
perpetuation  of  caste  and  caste-institutions  from  the  Continent, 
modified  by  a  combination  of  causes  incidental  to  foreign  immi¬ 
gration  and  colonization ;  under  the  rule,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  revolutionizing  and  conquering  native  princes;  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  for  a  long  period,  under  the  reign  of  three  of  the  most 
powerful  governments  of  Europe,  each  of  which,  in  its  own 
peculiar  way  and  manner,  did  much  for  the  transformation  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  Hence,  it  is  not  strange,  that  caste 
should  be  so  greatly  modified  in  this  Province.  But  let  us  not 
be  misunderstood.  It  still  exists,  even  here,  and  shows  its  sharp 
and  ugly  horns  and  cloven  feet  in  the  midst  of  us.  We  wish 
we  were  not  compelled  to  add,  that  we  see  and  feel  its  baneful 
influence  in  some  of  the  members  of  our  churches.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  prominent  and  troublesome  feature  of  Hindu  society,  ever  pre- 
seutihg  obstacles  of  various  kinds  to  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
The  nature  and  tendency  of  the  institution  is  unsocial,  forbid¬ 
ding  and  aristocratic ;  pervading  all  castes  and  classes  of  society, 
and  quite  as  manifest  in  the  low  caste,  as  in  the  high;  each 
caste,  as  they  suppose,  having  sqme  peculiar  grounds  for  boast¬ 
ing. 

That  we  may  further  elucidate  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  that 
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we  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  results  of  our  own  experience 
and  observations  on  the  subject ;  and  then  show  by  what  means 
Hindu  caste  has  been  so  greatly  modified  in  Jafiha ;  and  also,  to 
what  transforming  influences  it  is  still  subjected. 

Before  coming  to  this  country,  we  had  formed  our  ideas  of 
caste  in  India  mainly  hy  what  we  had  read  in  the  journals  of 
early  missionaries  in  Bengal — Carey,  Marshman,  Ward,  and 
others ;  and  of  course  our  minds  were  much  awake  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  “  breaking  caste  ”  in  the  mission  field,  especially  as  we 
were  led  to  understand  that  it  might  be  broken  by  so  trifling  a 
circumstance  as  that  of  partaking  of  a  meal  in  a  missionary’s 
house.  One  of  our  fijrst  encounters  with  caste,  which  happened 
a  few  days  alter  our  arrival  in  1816,  was  a  trifling  incident  in 
connection  with  a  horse-keeper.  On  his  being  directed  to  do 
something  in  adjusting  the  furniture  about  the  house,  he  refused 
to  obey,  saying  it  was  contrary  to  his  caste  to  do  the  work.  But, 
as  we  could  not  tolerate  caste  on  our  premises,  we  told  him  he 
must  obey  or  quit  our  service.  To  the  latter  he  very  readily 
assented,  leaving  the  missionary  to  take  care  of  his  own  horse, 
as  there  was  no  other  horse-keeper  in^the  parish.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  events,  by  which  we  became  gradually  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  state  of  persons  and  things  in  the  country,  in 
relation  to  caste.  By  this  we  were  taught,  that  it  was  quite 
impracticable,  without  sails,  oars  or  steam,  to  propel  our  frail 
bark  against  the  prevailing  monsoon  !  And  surely  there  can  be 
no  marvel  that  it  should  thus  happen  to  the  much  frailer  bark  of 
timid,  recently  converted  Hindus. 

After  a  few  weeks’  residence,  we  commenced  a  day  school  on 
our  premises,  taught  by  a  young  man  who  was  formerly  a  pupil 
in  Mr.  Palm’s  school.  This  man  was  able  to  bi*iug  to  the  school 
a  few  cliildren  belonging  to  his  own  family  circle ;  but  the  neigh¬ 
bors  generally  considered  it  polluting  and  vitiating  to  caste  for 
their  children  to  come  and  learn  on  our  premises.  As  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  practice,  by  slow  degrees,  became  common  in  the 
parish,  all  fears  on  the  subject  of  caste  vanished.  ’ 

.  From  and  after  the  year  1818,  we  passed  through  a  similar 
process  in  the  admission  of  boys  to  our  boarding  schools.  This 
very  novel  procedure  produced  a  deeper  sensation  of  alarm  in 
the  public  mind,  than  that  produced  by  bringing  cliildren  into 
our  day  school;  consequently  our  progress  was  much  slower, 
and  more  difficult.  Fating  and  drinking  on  the  premises  of 
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Christians,  was  thought  to  be  utterly  destructive  to  the  children’s 
caste,  and  a  disgrace  to  their  parents.  In  process  of  time,  how¬ 
ever,  after  many  were  committed  to  the  practice  who  conld  keep 
each  other  in  countenance,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  not  changed  into  Englishmen,  or  Portuguese,  but  were 
much  improved  in  body  and  mind,  their  fears  on  the  subject  of 
caste  gradually  subsided,  leaving  us  to  prosecute  this  branch  of 
missionary  labor  to  as  great  an  extent  as  we  thought  proper. 

A  still  deeper  tone  of  alarm  was  sounded,  when  we  began  to 
receive  girls  into  our  boarding  schools.  But  this,  also,  gradually 
died  away,  as  harmless  as  in  the  case  of  boys,  leaving  us  to 
prosecute  our  plans  at  pleasure. 

From  the  ideas  we  then  entertained  on  the  subject  of  “  break¬ 
ing  caste,”  and  even  from  what  we  had  recently  learned  from 
the  talk  of  the  })eoi)le,  we  thought  it  most  incongruous  that  any 
in  either  of  our  boarding  schools  should  ever  boast  themselves 
of  caste.  We  had  “broken”  and  “killed”  it.  But  in  process  of 
time  we  were  called  to  “  break  ”  it  and  “  kill  ”  it  again.  And  we 
resolutely  did  it.  In  the  “  Central  boarding  school”  at  Tillipally, 
then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Woodward,  in  the  year  1824  or  1825, 
it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  low-caste  boys  in  the  school. 
This  was  an  offence  to  certain  of  the  Vellalas,  who  made  an 
attempt  to  have  low-caste  boys  removed ;  declaring  that,  though 
they  might  with  impunity  eat  with  persons  of  their  own  caste  on 
mission  premises,  they  could  not  and  would  not  eat  with  those 
of  an  inferior  caste.  This  controversy  led,  ultimately,  to  the 
ex[)ulsion  of  three  or  four  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  high- 
caste  boys  in  the  school.  They  soon,  however,  saw  reason  to 
repent  of  their  conduct,  and  humbly  sought  and  obtained  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  school. 

Li  1821,  when  it  became  known  that  the  two  first  converts 
from  Hinduism,  members  of  our  boarding  school,  were  about  to 
be  received  into  the  church,  so  strong  was  the  op^wsition  to  such 
a  procedure,  that  we  had  reason  to  expect  violent  attempts  would 
be  made  to  rescue  one  of  the  candidates.  The  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  passed  off  without  disturbance,  and  was  one  of  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  the  mission.  It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  sight 
to  the  spectators,  to  see  two  of  their  countrymen,  of  the  Vellala 
caste,  not  only  publicly  eating  and  drinking  with  foreigners,  but 
partaking  with  them  from  the  same  cup  and  plate.  This  was 
something  in  advance  of  all  that  had  been  previously  witnessed 
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as  an  outrage  upon  caste-principle ;  and  was  quite  sufficient,  we 
should  suppose,  to  stamp  the  young  novitiates  as  outcasts  from 
Hinduism.  Some  apology  was,  however,  made  for  them  by  their 
heathen  relatives,  that  the  boys  were  young,  and  knew  not  what 
they  were  doing.  But  a  further  advance  was  soon  made,  and 
another  severe  blow  inflicted  upon  caste,  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  same  year,  two  adult  converts  from  heathenism,  who  were 
men  of  different  castes,  were  admitted  to  the  church,  and  sat 
down  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Subsequently  another, 
and  yet  another  fatal  blow  was  inflicted,  when  females,  first  from 
our  boarding  school,  and  then  adult  women.  Were  publicly  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  church  by  baptism,  and  thus  led  to  commune  with 
persons  of  different  castes  and  occupations.  At  our  great  meet¬ 
ing  in  1825,  when  we  admitted  candidates  from  our  several  sta¬ 
tions,  at  a  large  central  bungalow  in  Santillipy,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  there  were  still  more  decided  and  daring  manifestations 
of  opposition  on  the  part  of  relatives.  The  elder  brother  of  One 
of  the  candidates  stood  up  in  the  meeting,  and  boisterously  pro¬ 
tested  against  his  brother  being  received  into  the  church.  But 
the  presence  of  a  police  officer  prevented  open  violence.  In 
January,  1821,  when  the  first  professed  convert  from  Hinduism 
was  about  to  be  received  into  the  church  at  Batticotta,  so  strong 
was  the  opposition  of  his  relatives  that  they  carried  him  off’  by 
force  the  day  before  he  was  to  have  been  received,  and  kept 
him  in  close  confinement  for  some  time.  We  might  easily  mul¬ 
tiply  examples  of  this  kind,  but  the  above  are  sufficient. 

As  substitutes  for  further  specifications,  we  may  observe  gene¬ 
rally,  that,  for  thirty  years  past,  hundreds  of  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  diff’erent  castes,  have  been  boarded  and  educated  in  our 
two  seminaries,  at  Batticotta  and  Oodooville ;  that,  of  the  pupils 
thus  instructed,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  couples  have 
been  married,  generally  at  Oodooville ;  that,  after  the  solemni¬ 
zation  of  the  marriage  in  the  church,  and  the  partaking  of  a  little 
fruit  at  the  station,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  repair,  with  their 
friends,  to  the  house  of  their  parents,  who  are  mostly  heathen, 
where  a  marriage  feast  is  prepared  for  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
both  parties,  whether  heathen  or  Christian,  and  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  compel  Christians  to  conform  to  the  heathen  ceremonies. 
Sometimes  it  happens,  that  the  newly  married  couple  take  up 
their  abode  permanently  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  parents, 
sharing  the  homestead,  it  may  be,  with  two  or  three  other  fami- 
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lies  who  are  entirely  heathen.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  how¬ 
ever,  that  native  Christians,  when  thus  situated,  are  careful  not 
to  give  unnecessary  offence  to  their  heathen  relatives.  In  a 
very  few  cases  our  female  pupils,  who  were  members  of  the 
church,  have  married  heathen  husbands;  and  in  many  cases 
graduates  from  the  seminary  at  Batticotta,  whether  church  mem¬ 
bers  or  not,  have  married  heathen  wives.  But  we  now  hear  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  of  caste  being  vitiated  by  these  marriage  alliances  ; 
and  this,  too,  whether  one  or  both  of  the  parties  after  marriage 
live  as  Christians  or  otherwise. 

When  this  state  of  things  was  related  to  our  missionary 
brethren  at  Calcutta,  they  exclaimed  with  surprise,  mingled 
with  some  degree  of  unbelief :  “  And  will  they  talk  of  caste  after 
that  ?  ”  But  the  climax  is  yet  to  be  stated.  Franciscus  Malayapa, 
a  native  assistant  employed  by  the  mission,  and  subsequently 
licensed  by  us  as  a  native  preacher,  had  adopted  the  European 
dress,  before  he  came  into  our  service.  For  a  time,  and  for  con¬ 
venience  sake,  he  boarded  at  the  table  of  one  of  the  mission 
families.  His  father-in-law,  the  Rev.  Christian  David  (recently 
deceased  at  the  age  of  eighty-one),  was,  for  the  space  of  forty 
years  from  the  time  of  his  adopting  the  European  dress,  in  the 
habit  of  eating,  whenever  occasion  offered,  at  the  tables  of  the 
principal  Europeans  in  the  Island,  beginning  at  the  Governor’s 
table  in  the  days  of  General  and  Lady  Brownrigg.  But  neither 
the  father-in-law,  nor  the  son-in-law  supposed,  for  a  moment, 
that  they  had  lost  or  injured  their  caste.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  much  of  their  caste,  and  that  they  had  bettered  their 
condition  by  intercourse  with  Europeans.  Nor  did  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large  cast  them  off  because  of  their  dress,  or  because  of 
their  connection  with  foreigners ;  though,  when  provoked  to  do  it, 
they  might  mention  these  facts  as  a  blot.  And  thus  it  is  now 
with  many,  who  had  been  educated  at  Batticotta,  and  who  hold 
imi)ortant  offices  in  the  country,  some  of  whom  adopted  Euro¬ 
pean  customs.  Under  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  we  see  that 
caste  is  indicative  of  one’s  ancestry,  and  that  it  is  not  a  common 
and  easy  thing  for  a  man,  in  this  Province,  to  “  break  or  lose 
caste.” 

We  close  this  topic  by  giving  prominence  to  the  fact,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  manifold  aggressions  we  have  made  upon  caste 
through  the  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  there  has  been  no 
case  of  native  converts,  whether  young  or  old,  male  or  female. 
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being  wholly  and  finally  cut  off  from  the  family  circle,  or  unable 
to  abide  in  the  place  wherein  they  were  called,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  broken  caste  by  becoming  Christians.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  the  conduct 
of  our  native  Christians  been  more  offensive.  In  most  cases  they 
are  very  careful  not  to  give  offence  to  their  heathen  relatives ; 
in  some  cases  too  much  so.  Weak  as  they  are,  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  they  frequently  conform  too  much  to  the  wishes  of 
friends  and  relatives,  who  are  still  heathens. 

We  have,  indeed,  seen  cases  in  which  heathen  wives  have 
left  their  husbands  for  a  little  season ;  in  which  parents  have 
shown  great  displeasure;  and  even  banished  their  children  from 
the  house,  for  a  time,  because  they  were  baptized  and  received 
into  the  Christian  church ;  and  very  great  annoyances  have  been 
experienced  by  native  converts,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath,  while  living  among  their  heathen  rela¬ 
tives  ;  and  these  difiiculties  were  greater  in  former  times  than  at 
present  But  the  fact  of  native  converts,  whether  married  or 
unmarried,  being  tolerated  in  the  house  and  family  of  their  liea- 
then  relatives,  shows  most  clearly  that  caste,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Shastras,  has  been  greatly  modified  in  this  Province ;  and  that 
“  losing  caste,”  is  not  here  an  easy  or  common  thing. 

We  will  now  speak  of  what  the  Hindus  themselves  have 
done,  and  are  still  doing,  for  the  destruction  of  caste  in  this 
Province. 

1.  The  continental  Pandian  kings,  lyho  formerly  reigned  in 
Jafiha,  introduced  a  new  caste  into  the  Province,  called  Mada- 
palies,  the  offspring  of  high-caste  men  with  Covia  women,  who 
are  a  high  caste  of  domestic  slaves.  This  caste  was  endowed 
with  certain  perquisites  and  privileges,  so  that  it  now  ranks 
among  the  high  castes  of  the  country,  next  below  the  Vellala. 
This  caste  cannot  boast  much  of  “  birth  purity,”  though  they  are 
not  regarded  as  an  impure  caste.  The  caste  of  Madapalies,  into 
which  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  introduced,  is  not  found 
among  the  ninety-six  castes  of  Southern  India,  and  is  peculiar 
to  this  Province.  But  the  introduction  of  a  new  caste,  and  one 
of  so  great  importance,  must  manifestly  vitiate  the  whole  system 
of  Hindd  caste,  as  taught  in  the  Shastras. 

2.  The  Hindus  in  this  Province  are  destroying  the  remains  of 
this  evil  system,  by  constantly  rising  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
caste.  Such  a  process  must  of  itself  be  as  gross  a  violation  of 
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the  classic  HindA  system  of  caste,  as  can  well  be  conceived  of. 
Methods  of  rising  from  one  caste  to  another  are  various. 

( 1 )  By  false  entries,  when  persons  remove  from  one  place  to 
another  where  their  ancestors  are  not  known. 

(2)  By  bribing  those  who  have  charge  of  the  registries  in 
public  offices,  to  insert  their  names  in  higher  castes. 

(3)  This  is  done  extensively  by  intermarriages. 

This  third  method  is  deserving  of  some  special  illustration,  as  ' 
bearing  extensively  on  the  subject  in  hand,  in  relation  to  the 
higher  castes.  For  example:  two  young  men  of  the  Vellala 
caste,  graduates  of  the  seminary  at  Batticotta,  accepted  lai^e 
pecuniary  offers  from  a  man  of  wealth,  but  of  lower  caste,  at 
Colombo,  to  marry  his  two  daughters,  both  heathens  and  un¬ 
educated.  The  young  men  immediately  proceeded  to  Colombo, 
and  took  possession  of  their  prizes.  Hitherto  they  have  lived  in 
good  style  and  in  credit,  having  employments  suited  to  their 
education.  Moreover,  they  are  sustained  by  the  public  opinion 
of  their  countrymen,  inasmuch  as  they  have  obtained  a  fair  quid 
pro  The  father-in-law  made  a  good  speculation,  because 
his  grand-children  will  be  registered  according  to  the  rank  of 
their  father,  as  Vellalas.  True,  they  will  never  cease  to  be 
taunted,  when  occasion  may  require  it,  that  they  are  below  par 
as. to  caste  on  their  mother’s  side.  But  where  large  numbers  of 
the  community  are  similarly  situated,  there  is  not  much  room 
for  reproach. 

We  now  give  a  case  of  recent  occurrence  on  the  other  side. 
A  man  of  wealth  and  education,  and  high  in  office,  in  another 
part  of  the  island,  but  of  low  caste,  has  purchased  with  a  great; 
sum  the  privilege  of  marryihg  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  school* 
masters  of  the  Vellala  caste,  of  the  highest  grade.  By  this  the 
native  gentleman  is  brought  into  alliance  with  the  whole  family 
circle  of  a  superior  caste ;  and  this  will  in  various  ways  be  made 
to  operate  favorably  upon  his  posterity.  From  these  two  cases, 
which  are  illustrative  of  what  is  extensively  in  progress  in  the 
country,  it  will  be  seen  that  caste,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an  arti*' 
cle  in  the  market,  which  may  be  turned  into  silver  and  gold,  and 
consequently  is  of  substantial  value. 

Under  this  aspect,  caste  may  be  regarded  as  an  order  of  nobil* 
ity,  which  may  be  shared  by  those  who  are  in  circumstances  to 
make  the  purchase.  Under  such  influences,  however,  caste  must' 
vary  in  its  nature,  and  ultimately  exhaust  itself  by  expansion; 
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But  alas  for  the  nobility  of  caste !  Causes  are  now  in  opera¬ 
tion,  in  this  Province,  which  tend  to  destroy  the  foundation  on 
which  caste,  as  a  civil  distinction,  has  hitherto  rested  its  claims. 
In  former  times,  under  the  native  kings  and  princes,  the  Veltalas 
and  Madapalies  were  privileged  orders  in  the  community ;  and 
the  results  of  those  privileges  have  operated  favorably  upon  their 
posterity  from  generation  to  generation.  But  now,  times  have 
so  altered,  that  “  on  the  scale  of  wealth,  talents,  industry,  and 
moral  character,”  caste,  whether  in  the  Hindd  sense  of  it,  or  as 
a  civil  distinction,  can  confer  but  little  elevation,  nor  the  absence 
of  it  impose  but  little  degradation.  This  will  more  clearly  appear 
as  we  proceed, 

3.  To  show  what  the  English  government  has  done,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  for  the  destruction  of  caste. 

( 1 )  By  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  took  place  soon  after 
our  settlement  in  the  island.  By  that  important  measure  several 
castes,  such  as  Covias,  Pollas,  Malavas,  and  others,  were  placed 
on  a  new  footing  in  society,  and  are  gradually  rising  towards  an 
equality  with  their  former  masters  in  wealth,  intelligence^filid 
importance. 

(2)  By  disregarding,  to  a  great  extent,  the  claims  of  caste, 
and  placing  applicants  for  office  on  the  high  ground  of  personal 
qualification,  trustworthiness,  efficiency  in  business,  etc.,  the  gov 
emment  has  wrought  extensively  and  powerfully  for  good  u[)on 
the  whole  native  population,  but  most  subversively  to  the  claims 
of  caste. 

(3)  By  an  efiectual  injunction  upon  European  magistrates 
and  native  head-men  not  to  enter  the  caste  of  individuals  in 
public  documents,  such  as  suits  at  law,  deeds,  registries,  jury* 
lists,  etc.,  government  is  doing  much  to  obliterate  even  the 
remembrance  of  caste  distinctions  from  the  public  mind.  ' 

(4)  By  encouraging  the  sale  of  arrack  and  toddy,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  much  to  destroy  caste  distinctions.  Dninkenness 
is  a  great  leveler.  Even  some  of  the  Brahmins  and  Vellalas  are 
becoming  familiar  with  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  while 
some  of  the  lower  castes  do  not  drink.  Thus,  while  the  low 
castes  are  rising,  some  of  the  high  castes  are  falling  by  intem¬ 
perance. 

We  will  now  present  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  on  the 
peculiarities  6f  caste  in  our  mission  field. 

li  The  three  higher  castes  (leaving  out  the  Brahmins),  vizi 
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the  Vellalas,  Madapalies  and  Chitties,  form  a  large  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  Province.  Of  these  three  castes,  the  Vel¬ 
lalas  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  other  two.  As  society  was 
constructed  under  the  rule  of  the  native  princes,  the  Vellalas 
were  the  agriculturists  of  the  country,  and  in  this  Province  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  As  the  lords  of  the  country,  they  held  most 
of  the  other  castes  in  their  service,  by  different  tenures,  and  on 
different  terms  of  service ;  a  bond  of  union  well  understood  by 
the  parties,  pervading  the  whole  community,  and  binding  them 
together  by  different  interests.  The  two  great  divisions  of  these 
under  classes  were,  first.  The  three  castes  of  slaves  that  have 
been  already  mentioned ;  and,  secondly,  The  Kudimakkal,  that 
is,  the  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  barbers,  washermen  and  gold¬ 
smiths  of  the  country,  including  the  Pariahs,  who  are  tom-tom 
beaters,  and  drudges  in  various  employments. 

From  the  very  beginning,  we  have  opened  our  great  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  as  far  as  our  circum¬ 
stances  would  allow;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  we 
c^pot  satisfactorily  account  for,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  our  mission-field,  that  the  three  higher 
*  castes,  more  especially  the  Vellalas,  are  almost  exclusively  the 
people  who  have  opened  unto  us,  and  thus  secured  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  our  mission-labors.  The  Kudimakkals  were  from  the 
beginning  among  our  most  constant  hearers,  daily,  while  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  service  in  week  times,  and  weekly  at  church  on 
the  Sabbath ;  but,  almost  without  exception,  all  this  numerous 
class  have  rejected  the  (Jospel,  and  but  few  of  them  have  ever 
manifested  an  interest  in  sending  their  children  to  our  common 
schools. 

From  these  remarks  we  must  except  those  of  the  Fisher  caste, 
who  are  a  j)eople  more  independent  of  the  Vellalas,  and  from 
whom  a  jwrtion  of  our  converts  have  been  gathered.  But  the 
Vellalas  are  emphatically  our  people ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
losses  they  have  sustained  by  the  freedom  of  their  slaves,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  the  i)rinciples  of  liberty  and  equality  in 
society,  yet,  combining  the  advantages  of  Christian  instruction 
and  of  a  superior  education  with  the  advantages  which  they 
inherited  from  their  fathers,  they  will  long  continue  to  be  the 
most  thriving,  energetic,  intelligent  and  best  behaved  portion  of 
the  Tamil  population.  On  this  account  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
desideratum  to  belong  to  the  Vellala  caste. 
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2.  Another  feature  of  our  mission-field  bearing  on  the  subject 
in  hand  is,  that  in  most  of  the  numerous  and  populous  villages 
into  which  the  whole  Province  is  divided,  the  difierent  castes 
are  found  in  due  proportion,  while  those  of  the  same  caste  in 
the  villages  round,  are  more  or  less  related  to  each  other.  On 
this  account,  and  on  account  of  the  dense  population  of  the  whole 
Province,  it  will  be  physically  impossible,  even  were  it  thought 
desirable,  for  us  to  separate  them  into  Christian  villages,  as  in 
Tinnevelly,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

We  have  made  arrangements  so  to  proceed  in  our  work  of 
disciplining  the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  that  every  one  may 
continue  in  the  place  wherein  he  was  called  with  the  least  dis¬ 
turbance  possible. .  This  we  consider  as  the  dictate  of  wisdom 
and  prudence,  till  they  be  made  to  understand  what  be  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  the  sum  and  substance  of  which 
is  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  If,  indeed,  we  could  have 
whole  villages  of  the  same  caste,  we  might  prosecute  our  evtfh- 
gelical  labors  without  rousing  and  stimulating  some  of  the  worst 
principles  and  passions  of  our  fallen  nature.  But  as  it  is,^^ 
think  it  not  wise  to  disturb  the  present  arrangements  of  soci^y^ 
except  by  the  silent  operations  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  We 
would  make  the  most  of  the  injunction :  “  Go  home  to  thy  friends, 
and  tell  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  hath 
had  compassion  on  thee.”  And  thus  would  we  cause  the  people 
to  understand,  that  excision  from  the  family  circle  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  of  one’s  becoming  a  Christian,  but  rather  that  he 
thereby  becomes  a  better  son,  or  brother,  husband,  or  father, 
than  before  his  conversion.  We  consider  it  safer,  and  a  more 
satisfactory  trial  of  one’s  sincerity,  to  live  as  a  Christian  among 
I  his  friends,  than  to  be  separated  from  them  in  a  Christian 
I  village. 

3.  We  formerly  thought  the  evils  of  caste  arose  chiefly  from 
the  unreasonable  exactions  and  pressures  of  the  higher  upon  the 
lower  castes ;  and  this  was  doubtless  the  case  in  former  times. 
But  one  of  the  results  of  our  observation  while  dealing  with 
caste,  as  things  now  are,  is,  that  the  spirit  of  the  low  caste  rising, 
is  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  the  spirit  of  the  high  caste  reign¬ 
ing.  ‘‘  For  three  things  the  earth  is  disquieted ;  yea,  for  four 
tilings  which  it  cannot  bear.”  One  of  the  four  is,  “  for  a  servant 
when  he  reigneth”  (Prov.  30:  21 ).  This  point  admits  of  extensive 
illustration  from  scenes  and  occurrences  too  familiar  to  our  minds 
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to  invite  a  recital,  and,  moreover,  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  for¬ 
mal  proof.  We  will,  therefore,  remark  generally,  as  the  result 
of  our  experience,  that,  since  we  have  found  by  our  adventures 
that  the  enemy  with  which  we  have  to  contend  cannot  be  slain 
by  carnal  weapons,  we  are  very  slow  to  pitch  battle,  or  to  come 
into  direct  and  hostile  collision  with  caste,  as  we  now  find  it  in 
this  Province.  We  are  fully  convinced  there  is  a  far  “  more 
excellent  way  ”  of  dealing  with  it.  More  especially  has  this  been 
the  case  since  we  have  better  understood  the  structure  of  Hindd 
society,  and  learned  to  what  extent  the  different  castes  in  this 
Province  answer  to  the  diflbrent  classes  of  nobility,  gentry,  mer¬ 
chants,  mechanics,  farmers,  and  menial  servants  in  Protestant 
Christendom. 

The  principal  canon  we  would  lay  down  on  this  subject  is,  to 
tolerate  nothing  within  our  control,  which  militates  against  our 
ruling  the  house  of  God,  or  watching  over,  guiding  and  disciplin¬ 
ing  the  church  of  Christ,  according  to  the  law  and  directory  which 
he  himself  has  given  us.  “  For  now  we  live,  if  our  churches 
^|[^d  fast  in  the  Lord.”  If  asked  whether  we  do  not  allow  per¬ 
sons  to  remain  in  our  churches,  who  entertain  erroneous  views, 
or  who  give  place  to  unhallowed  feelings  on  the  subject  of  caste, 
our  reply  is,  that  we  do ;  but  in  the  sense  only  in  which  we  make 
recognition  of  the  fact,  that  in  all  cases  of  regeneration  the  “  old 
man  ”  is  destined  to  coexist  simultaneously  with  the  new,  until, 
by  a  successful  exercise  of  the  ministry  “  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,”  they  “  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  into  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.”  “We  have  learned,  by 
our  experience  and  observation,  that  caste  is  a  great  evil ;  an 
evil  which  governs  the  religious  emotions,  tastes  and  habits  of 
all  the  races  of  India ;  which  is  imbibed  by  the  infant  at  the 
breast,  and  cherished  with  scrupulous  anxiety  through  life ;  an 
evil  which  has  been  ingrained  into  the  whole  Hindu  character, 
for  well  nigh  three  thousand  years,  so  as  to  form  the  very  cement 
of  HindCiism.”  What  then  ?  By  the  preaching  of  the  word  to 
a  man  full-grown  under  the  regimen  above  described,  a  ray  of 
light  and  a  principle  of  life  have  been  imparted  from  Him  who 
is  “the  light”  and  “  the  life  of  men.”  The  giant  caste-man  has 
become,  as  we  fondly  hope,  a  man  of  God ;  but  to  such  an  extent 
a  weakling,  that  he  is  like  unto  a  “  bruised  reed  and  smoking 
flax.”  We  submit  the  question,  as  to  what  are  the  appropriate 
instrumentalities  by  which  we  may  in  the  first  place  unmake, 
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and  then  reform,  this  man  of  giant  growth  ?  Are  there  any  appro¬ 
priate  appliances  for  this  purpose  but  the  Gospel  ministry,  the 
training  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  concur¬ 
ring  influences  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
remarks :  “  In  this  diocese  the  first  thing  a  catechumen  does,  is 
to  reject  caste  in  totor  What  can  this  remark  mean,  in  view  of 
the  foregoing  description  of  the  “  giant  evil  ?  ”  Every  Hindu, 
when  he  enters  the  Christian  church  by  baptism,  when  he  eats 
from  the  same  plate  and  drinks  from  the  same  cup  with  those  of 
an  inferior  grade,  does  to  a  certain  extent  renounce  caste.  He 
ought  to  do  it  “  in  toto.'’  But  his  caste  feelings  and  prejudices 
are  not  thereby  wholly  eradicated,  and  cannot  be  in  a  moment. 
It  is  a  work  of  time.  The  appropriate  means  for  abolishing 
caste,  in  every  desirable  sense  of  the  expression,  are,  we  believe, 
light  and  love  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  docility  and  growth 
in  piety  on  the  part  of  the  native  converts,  together  with  the 
promised  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  compulsory  means 
used  for  this  purpose,  in  which  we  cannot  carry  with  us  the 


judgment  and  consciences  of  those  concerned,  are  gene^jl^y 
disastrous  to  the  assailants  and  the  assailed;  to  the  Christian 


church,  and  to  the  heathen  population  at  large. 


Having  made  the  foregoing  statements  on  the  general  subject 
of  caste,  we  proceed  to  specify  some  facts  with  regard  to  our 
treatment  of  caste  in  our  churches,  and  among  our  church  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  walks  of  private  and  social  life. 

We  have  never  allowed  caste  in  our  churches.  We  have 
never  allowed  any  separate  communion  for  high  and  low  castes, 
as  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Southern  India.  All  our  mem¬ 
bers,  both  high  and  low  caste,  have,  from  the  beginning,  drank 
wune  from  Ihe  same  cup,  and  eaten  bread  from  the  same  plate, 
and  this  promiscuously. 

That  we  may  show  what  is  our  treatment  of  caste  in  the  walks 
of  private  and  social  life,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  indicate  briefly 
to  what  extent  there  is  and  must  be  a  non-interference  between 
the  missionaries  and  the  families  of  their  converts.  In  endeav¬ 
oring  to  give  some  further  information  on  this  subject,  we  remark, 
that  a  Hindu,  find  him  wdiere  you  will,  may  justly  be  defined 
to  be  an  embodiment  of  rites  and  observances  peculiar  to  the 
Hindu  race.  These  observances,  customs  and  manners,  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes. 
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1.  Nationalities,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  castes  and 
classes. 

2.  Idolatrous  observances. 

3.  Caste  distinctions  and  usages. 

Of  these  three  classes  the  first  has  the  greatest,  and  the  lastjl 
perhaps,  the  least  prominence  in  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  nation,  and  more  especially  so  in  relation  to  the  point  under 
consideration;  that  is,  in  the  walks  of  private  and  social  life. 
We  do  not,  in  our  social  intercourse  with  them,  readily  recognize 
the  respective  castes  beyond  our  own  personal  acquaintance, 
and  beyond  what  may  be  known  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
lower  castes  are,  from  their  very  positions  in  society,  low,  untidy 
and  repulsive.  On  this  ground,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  their  degradation,  there  is  as  substantial  a  distinction 
of  castes  or  classes,  which  cannot  but  be  observed,  as  between 
the  sons  of  noblemen  and  the  children  of  the  “ragged  schools” 
of  England.  A  distinct  recognition  of  this  fact  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  all  attempts  to  bring  or  to  push  the  extremes  of 
soMty  to  associate,  and  especially  to  eat  together,  in  private 
houses. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  nationalities,  studiously 
avoiding  all  that  appertains  either  to  caste  distinctions  or  idola* 
trous  observances. 

1.  The  Hindfis  have  no  home,  in  our  sense  of  the  word;  no 
place  where  the  family  come  familiarly  together,  in  a  social  way, 
where  they  may  be  seen.  When  we  visit  a  family,  we  do  not 
enter  the  house,  but  tarry  without,  either  in  the  yard  or  the 
veranda,  and  speak  with  those  who  make  their  appearance. 
This  we  do,  either  standing,  or  seated  on  an  inverted  rice  mortar, 
or  in  some  other  position.  All  are  interested  to  know  the  spe¬ 
cific  object,  for  which  the  missionary  has  come  to  the  premises ; 
but  their  sense  of  propriety  and  good  manners  do  not  require 
the  family  to  assemble.  Even  Christian  families  are  slow  to 
make  their  appearance,  although  called.  As  Hindus,  they  ought 
not  to  appear  at  all,  but  continue  in  the  house  and  at  their  work. 
Those  Christian  families  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  have 
been  educated  in  our  boarding  schools,  are  far  in  advance  of 
their  countrymen.  Still,  they  are  but  Hindus  in  a  state  of  gradual 
transition,  and  living,  it  may  be,  in  the  houses  of  their  parents. 

2.  For  very  good  reasons,  we  do  not  encourage,  even  in  our 
boarding  schools,  any  important  changes  of  the  native  customs 
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of  the  Hindfis,  in  regard  to  dress,  manner  of  living,  mode  of  sit¬ 
ting,  furnishing  their  houses,  etc.  In  all  these  particulars  there 
are  some  improvements,  but  no  imitation  of  European  manners 
and  customs.  Such  an  imitation  would  be  adverse  to  the  great 
•object  we  have  in  view,  of  operating  upon  the  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  through  the  agency  of  the  educated  classes.  If  even  the 
educated  should  adopt  the  European  dress,  and  other  concomi¬ 
tant  customs,  they  would  lose  credit  in  the  estimation  of  their 
countrymen,  and  be  subjected  to  fourfold  greater  expenses,  with 
less  of  real  comfort *and  independence  of  life  and  character. 

3.  The  uneducated  Hindu  does  not  ordinarily  make  use  of 
chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  etc.,  seeing  that  the  whole  ground-floor 
of  the  house,  with  appropriate  matting,  is  available  for  all  these 
purposes.  And  what,  in  their  view,  is  the  use  of  crockery, 
knives  and  forks,  and  spoons,  and  the  whole  profusion  of  table 
furniture,  seeing  that  a  few  articles  of  earthen  ware  for  cooking 
rice  and  curry,  a  brass  pot  for  water,  and  a  garden  with  plantain 
leaves  for  plates,  with  his  own  right  hand  for  a  spoon,  are  a  full 
supply  in  this  line  of  service  ?  The  act  of  eating  is  a  rite  «nd 
ceremony  to  be  performed  in  private.  Even  men  are  not  willing 
to  be  seen  eating  by  any  one  who  does  not  join  them  in  the  act. 
But  for  a  woman  to  allow  herself  to  be  seen  eating,  would  be  a 
positive  disgrace.  In  this  vulgar  exercise  the  right  hand  is  so 
deeply  involved,  and  so  important  is  it  that  the  business  be  fin¬ 
ished  at  a  sitting,  that  the  most  menial  servant  haa  a  substantial 
reason  for  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his  master’s  call,  or  thinks  it 
sufficient  if  his  master  knows  that  he  is  eating.  How  then  can 
the  wife  possibly  eat  with  her  husband  and  children,  and  male 
guests,  while  she  is  mistress  of  the  ceremonies?  European 
wives  may  do  this,  as  they  have  domestics  to  wait  upon  the 
table.  Custom  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  deal  out  the 
rice  and  curry,  and  to  bring  water  for  drinking  and  washing  after 
the  meal  is  finished.  But  while  the  Hindu  woman  may  not  be 
seen  eating  common  food,  she  may  be  seen  enjoying  the  betel 
leaf  and  areca  nut  as  an  honorary  repast. 

It  is  a  nationality,  also,  that  sons  who  are  beyond  early  cliild- 
hood,  do  not  converse  freely  wdth  their  father,  nor  even  with 
others  in  their  father’s  presence.  Nor  should  an  elder  and  a 
younger  brother  sit  in  public  on  the  same  mat  or  seat,  nor  should 
a  son-in-law  speak  with  his  mother-in-law,  nor  a  father-in-law 
be  present  ^vith  his  daughtcr-in-law,  etc.  These  arc  mere  speci- 
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mens  of  nationalities,  common  to  all  castes ;  and  most  of  them 
are  more  rigidly  observed  by  those  who  would  be  accounted  the 
higher  grades  of  society. 

Again,  when  we  are  visited  by  the  natives,  it  is  generally  either 
in  the  way  of  business,  or  of  attendance  at  religious  meetings, 
or  of  private  instnictions ;  and  then,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they 
are  seated  on  a  mat,  as  is  customary  with  them  at  their  own 
houses,  and  in  the  church  of  God.  Occasionally  our  native 
preachers  and  a  few  others  sit  on  chairs  at  our  tables,  and  par¬ 
take  with  us  of  a  cup  of  tea,  fruit,  bread,  etc. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  customs,  which  are 
mere  nationalities,  and  which  have  no  particular  connection  with 
caste.  Indeed,  we  find  a  practical  difficulty  in  attempting  to 
separate  j)urely  caste  distinctions,  in  the  customs  of  social  life, 
from  mere  nationalities ;  and  it  is  even  more  difficult  in  the  mind 
of  a  native.  Even  Christians  are  prone  to  plead  foi  customs, 
which  we  believe  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that 
they  are  mere  nationalities ;  while  the  unconverted  Hindu  sees 
no  more  propriety  in  our  requiring  a  convert  to  break  or  renounce 
his  caste,  than  to  break  or  renounce  other  nationalities. 

By  the  specimens  of  nationalities,  which  we  have  given  above, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we, 
as  foreigners,  whose  customs  and  manners  we  would  not  have 
them  imitate,  should  act  the  part  of  reformers  of  the  Hindus 
“  in  the  walks  of  private  and  social  life,”  except  so  far  as  these 
customs  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  But,  while  we 
thus  speak  of  the  great  gulf  of  nationalities,  which  separate  us 
from  the  people,  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say,  that  we  have  a 
growing  esteem  for  and  an  increasing  attachment  to  the  Hiiidh 
nation  as  our  peo{)le,  and  as  a  peo{»le  to  be  made  ready  for  thje 
Lord.  *Many  of  them  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  a  crown  of  rejoicing 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  those  who  labor  with  fidelity 
and  perseverance  for  their  conversion.  Even  now,  and  with 
blest  anticipations,  we  come  into  close  contact  with  them,  hold¬ 
ing  constant  and  delightful  intercourse  with  both  the  rising  and 
the  risen  generation,  on  all  subjects  appertaining  to  the  great 
object  of  our  residence  among  them. 

If  the  questions  be  proposed :  “  How  far  are  the  Continental 
castes,  and  the  aisles  on  the  Island,  alike  ?  And  why  do  you 
not  treat  caste  as  they  do  on  the  Continent  ?  ”  we  must,  in  answer 
to  the  first,  commence  by  saying,  that,  with  one  exception,  we 
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have  none  of  us,  for  any  length  of  time,  resided  on  the  Continent, 
and  are,  therefore,  quite  unable  to  do  justice  to  this  subject. 
Our  local  and  intimate  knowledge  of  caste,  as  it  exists  there,  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  a  definite  and  exact  compari¬ 
son.  But  we  have  in  fact  said  many  things  in  the  former  part 
of  this  Article  which  are  an  appropriate  answer  to  the  question. 
In  the  quotation  which  we  made  from  the  Madras  Document, 
will  be  seen  a  very  carefully  worded  definition  of  caste,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  exist  on  the  Continent.  And,  by  comparing  this 
with  the  statements  we  have  made  as  to  caste,  as  we  find  it  in 
this  Province,  it  will  be  clearly  perceived,  that  it  has  already,  by 
various  causes,  been  greatly  modified ;  and,  especially,  that  there 
are  now  many  causes  in  operation  tending  powerfully  and  rapidly 
to  do  away  with  the  evil. 

But,  “  Why  do  you  not  treat  caste  as  they  do  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent?”  We  have  already  stated  facts  to  show  that  our  circum¬ 
stances,  with  respect  to  this  evil,  differ  widely  from  those  of 
missionaries  laboring  on  the  Continent  But  we  will  say : 

1.  That  we  believe  it  is  not  proper  for  us  to  legislate  upon 
this  subject  for  the  members  of  our  churches,  to  compel  the  high 
castes  to  do  violence  to  all  their  views  of  propriety,  by  eating  in 
the  houses  of  those  of  low  caste,  or  to  intermarry  with  them. 

I  But  we  have,  from  the  commencement  of  our  mission  to  the 
present  time,  used  all  Scriptural  arguments  against  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  caste,  and  we  think  with  great  effect.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  repeat,  that  we  have  never  allowed  any  distinctions 
of  caste  in  our  churches.  Difierent  castes  have  also  been  in  the 
habit  of  eating  together  in  our  boarding  schools.  Many  of  our 
native  assistants,  in  certain  circumstances,  will  cheerfully  eat 

(with  those  of  lower  castes,  especially  when  on  tours.  At  our 
Annual  Convocation,  in  September,  at  Batticotta,  pro^fision  is 
made  for  all  our  church  members,  and  very  many  of  different 
castes  eat  together  on  that  occasion;  not  by  compulsion,  but 
‘  willingly.  Our  native  assistants,  also,  most  cheerfully  go  among 
the  low  castes,  preach  the  Gospel,  and  superintend  schools. 
They  also  assist  them  in  sickness,  and  at  funerals.  But,  to  make 
a  law,  compelling  the  high  castes  to  eat  in  the  houses  of  low 
castes,  or  to  intermarry  with  them,  would  be  more  abhorrent  to 
their  feelings  and  all  their  views  of  propriety,  than  for  a  law  to 
be  passed  for  the  churches  in  New  York  or  Boston,  compelling 
the  rich  to  receive  their  servants,  both  black  and  white,  to  their 
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tables.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  proper  for  us  to  legislate 
upon  this  subject. 

2.  We  should  not  accomplish  the  object  we  have  in  view. 
Our  object  is  to  destroy  caste,  and  especially  to  root  it  out  of  the 
minds  of  our  native  converts.  Now  it  is  a  welbknown  fact,  that 
many  native  assistants  and  schoolmasters,  rather  than  lose  their 
employment,  and  be  thrown  into  great  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
will  comply,  for  the  time  being,  with  the  demands  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  eat  food  prepared  by  low  castes ;  and  they  justify 
themselves  in  this  matter,  and  their  friends  also  excuse  them 
and  overlook  it,  simply  because  they  are  compelled  to  do  it,  or 
sacrifice  their  living.  But  is  the  caste  principle  thus  extin¬ 
guished,  or  even  diminished  in  their  breasts?  We  think  not. 
We  do  not  believe  that  leviathan  is  thus  tamed. 

3.  This  course  is  productive  of  positive  evils.  It  sours  their 
minds ;  and  its  tendency  is  to  make  our  members  act  hypocriti¬ 
cally  in  this  matter.  Unless  we  can  enlighten  their  minds,  and 
carry  their  consciences  with  us,  we  gain  nothing  but  their  dis¬ 
pleasure.  We  do  not  accomplish  our  object.  For  the  caste 
feeling  in  their  minds  is  rather  strengthened,  than  diminished, 
by  this  course.  We  will  encourage  them,  and  help  them  in 
every  possible  way  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  caste ;  and  we 
fully  believe  that  the  only  proper  way  of  accomplishing  this 
object  is  by  light  and  love,  and  example,  and  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  (^d.  By  the  diligent  use  of  these  means,  in  connection 
with  what  the  government  is  doing  on  this  subject,  we  believe 
that  caste  is  rapidly  losing  ground  in  this  Province.  How  long 
it  will  linger,  we  cannot  say.  But  this  we  do  know,  by  long 
experience,  that  it  cannot  be  killed  by  violence. 

We  see  clearly,  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Gospel 
to  elevate  the  low  castes  to  a  level  with  the  high,  rather  than  to 
bring  down  the  high  castes  to  a  level  with  the  low ;  and  this  it 
will  in  due  time  accomplish.  It  will  certainly,  also,  teach  the 
high  castes  to  treat  their  brethren  below  them  with  Christian 
kindness  and  love. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER  A  POWER  IN  THE  REDEMPTION  OF 

THE  WORLD. 

By  Austin  Phelps,  Professor  at  Andover. 

The  last  years  in  the  life  of  Isaiah  were  chiefly  engrossed  by 
visions  of  the  closing  periods  in  the  earthly  career  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  This  should  seem  to  have  resulted  as  much  from 
the  instinct  of  his  religious  feelings,  as  from  the  prompting  of 
the  prophetic  impulse.  The  prophet  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
man,  when  he  turns  away  from  the  disorders  and  idolatries  and 
miseries  of  his  own  day,  to  contemplate,  with  the  chastened 
enthusiasm  of  age,  the  happier  times  when  Christ  should  reign 
over  all  lands.  It  is  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  all  good  men 
to  anticipate  thus  the  events  of  a  better  age  than  their  own.  It 
conduces  often  to  the  acquisition  of  just  views  of  duty,  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  inquiry :  What  would  be  the  result,  if  certain  changes 
predicted  in  the  Word  of  God,  should  now  or  soon  take  place  ? 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  such  an  inquiry,  that  attention  is  invited 
to  a  principle  suggested  by  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  verses  of 
the  fifty-first  Psalm :  “  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation ; 
and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  spirit.  Then  will  I  teach  trans¬ 
gressors  thy  ways;  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee.”^ 
This  is  the  language  of  hope  in  the  depth  of  religious  humilia¬ 
tion.  It  expresses  the  conviction  of  the  Psalmist,  that  his  own 
restoration  to  the  favor  of  God,  involving,  as  it  would,  the 
improvement  of  his  own  character,  would  be  followed  by  the 
increased  success  of  religion  throughout  his  dominions.  The 
principle  implied  in  this  conviction,  is  one  which  probably  all 
enlightened  Christians  will  recognize,  as  entering  largely  into 
God’s  plan  for  this  world’s  recovery.  In  its  broad  application, 
the  principle  is,  that  the  rapidity  of  progress  in  the  salvation  of 
this  world  is,  by  God’s  plan  of  procedure,  proportioned  to  the 

1  This  Article  was  originally  prepared  as  a  Discourse,  and,  in  substance, 
delivered  before  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  at  Yarmouth,  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  June,  1853 ;  and  it  was  repeated  on  the  4th  of  the  Septem* 
her  follomng,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  as  a 
Valedictory  Address  to  the  Senior  Class.  / 
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degree  of  piety  existing  among  those  who  have  already  been 
made  subjects  of  Divine  grace.  In  other  words  it  may  be  stated 
thus ;  That  the  success  of  sanctifying  power  does,  in  God’s  plan, 
enlarge  the  range  of  regenerating  power. 

This  principle,  it  may  be  assumed,  does  not  need  a  defence 
here.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  peculiar  to  Christian 
benevolence.  It  is  implied  in  every  consistent  theory  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions.  It  underlies  all  intelligent  effort  to  extend,  in  any 
manner,  the  knowledge  and  the  power  of  Christian  truth.  It  is, 
indeed,  so  well  understood  and  so  unquestionably  conceded,  in 
the  convictions  of  probably  the  large  majority  of  Christians,  that 
its  significance  often  escapes  appreciation.  It  falls  back  into 
the  rank  of  those  truths  whose  lot  often  is,  to  be  unfelt  because 
of  their  importance.  The  very  magnitude  of  such  truths  burdens 
a  finite  mind  in  the  conception  of  them.  Imagination  grows 
weary  in  the  effort  to  follow  them  to  their  consequences.  The 
sensibilities  shrink  back  in  impotence,  from  receiving  them  as 
efficient  realities.  We  recoil  from  the  mental  pains  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  which  would  be  requisite  to  render  them  the  nuclei  of  an 
earnest  religious  experience.  The  result  often  is,  that  we  talk 
of  such  truths,  like  dreamers.  They  are  the  theme  of  much  glib 
but  unmeaning  exhortation.  Between  our  dialect  and  our  expe¬ 
rience  with  regard  to  them,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  strange  incohe¬ 
rency.  We  know  not  that  of  which  we  affirm.  It  often  becomes 
a  duty,  therefore,  to  sit  down  to  a  reexamination  of  them,  worn 
out  though  they  be,  as  themes  of  intellectual  conception.  We 
need  to  admonish  ourselves  yet  again,  of  the  significance  of  that 
which  we  believe.  We  need  to  enter  into  a  homely  calculation, 
of  the  height  and  the  depth  and  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
the  faith  we  hold.  It  will  do  us  no  harm,  if  such  a  calculation 
should  chance  to  diminish  somewhat  an  imaginative  fervor.* 
We  shall  be  the  gainers  by  it,  in  point  of  truthfulness,  of  calm  ear¬ 
nestness,  of  fixedness  in  principle,  —  in  short,  of  everything  that 
enters  into  the  structure  of  a  manly  Christian  character.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true,  in  respect  of  those  doctrines  of  our  faith  which 
concern  the  closing  ages  of  this  world,  and  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  God’s  plan  for  the  world’s  redemption.  We 
make  a  hopeful  advance  in  Christian  experience,  when  a  living 
faith  on  these  subjects — no  more  and  no  less  than  is  plainly 
warranted  by  God’s  word  and  providence  —  takes  the  place  of 
dreams  and  romance. 
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Let  the  truthfulness,  then,  of  the  principle  which  has  been 
evolved  from  the  inspired  language  before  us,  be  assumed,  and 
upon  it  let  the  simple  inquiry  be  instituted :  What  icould  be  the 
result  to  the  enterprise  of  tlce  worlds  redemption,  if  any  great 
increase  should  take  place  in  the  present  energy  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter  vdthin  the  Church  ? 

To  place  the  inquiry,  and  the  hypothesis  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  in  the  most  distinct  light,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  the 
vast  numbers  whose  names  are  enrolled  as  spiritual  Christians, 
should  develop  a  perceptible  and  rapid  growth  of  personal  char¬ 
acter.  Let  a  movement  be  visible,  from  the  present  level  of 
Christian  experience  to  one  more  elevated  and  more  uniform. 
Let  the  msuss  of  Christian  mind  now  thinking,  praying,  acting, 
on  the  earth,  be  raised  to  a  higher  eminence  in  moral  discipline. 
Let  the  common  faith  of  Christians  take  to  itself  a  new  depth 
of  conviction.  Let  Christian  love  grow  into  the  possession  of  a 
more  keen  and  more  steady  sensibility  than  it  now  exhibits. 
Let  Christian  purpose  assume  a  new  dignity  of  aim  and  strength 
of  will.  Let  Christian  character  as  commonly  exhibited  to  the 
world  in  real  life,  settle  into  the  compactness  of  more  consistent 
principle.  Let  it  part  with  many  of  its  present  excrescences, 
and  exhibit  that  “beauty  of  holiness ” iwhich  springs  from  sym¬ 
metry  of  proportion.  Let  the  commou/i  Christian  mind  rise  tow¬ 
ards  that  point  of  almost  finished  culture  which  is  now  reached 
only  by  a  few,  whose  names  will  go  down  to  remote  generations, 
preserved  by  the  reverence  which  the  world  cannot  but  choose 
to  pay  to  superior  virtue.  Suppose  such  a  change  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  church  of  Christ  to  have  taken  place,  or  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceptible  in  rapid  progress.  The  supposition,  surely,  is 
not  visionary.  It  has  nothing  of  the  aspect  of  romance  to  the 
eye  of  a  Scriptural  faith.  It  is  a  supposition  which  the  sober 
history  of  the  church  is  destined  yet  to  realize.  Let  us,  then, 
suppose  it  to  have  already  taken  place,  far  on,  if  we  please,  in 
those  remote  ages  which  are  the  subject  of  yet  obscure  prophecy, 
yet,  let  it  assume  for  the  hour,  the  distinctness  and  the  glow 
and  the  magnitude  of  an  existing  reality ;  and  then  let  the  inquiry 
be :  How  must  the  progress  of  God’s  plans  for  the  conversion  of 
this  world  be  affected,  in  consequence  ?  In  reply  to  this  inquiry, 
it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  subject  in  illustration  of  three 
positions.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  such  a  change  as  is  here  supposed,  would 
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result  in  a  development  within  the  church.,  of  now  latent  resources 
of  moral  power. 

Scarcely  any  conviction  will  impress  itself  more  distinctly  on 
the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  Christian,  in  contemplating  the  church 
as  the  instrument  of  the  world’s  conversion,  than  that  of  the 
existence,  in  the  church,  of  latent  energy.  In  one^point  of  view, 
no  better  description  can  be  given,  in  few  words,  of  the  church 
as  a  Power  in  human  society,  than  this,  —  that  it  is  an  immense 
assemblage  of  undeveloped  resources.  It  is  a  power,  the  strength 
of  which  has  never  yet  been  fully  awakened.  It  has  never  been 
fairly  represented  in  the  conflict  of  destiny  which,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  has  convulsed  this  world.  With  all  that  has  been  done 
and  all  that  is  now  doing,  to  bring  the  moral  influence  of  the 
church  to  bear,  at  its  height,  on  the  progress  of  the  race,  it  still 
has,  in  the  main,  the  aspect  of  a  reserved  forces  whose  “  hour  has 
not  yet  come.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  observe,  more  at  length  than  it  can 
be  done  here,  some  details  in  illustration  of  this  fact.  The  esti¬ 
mate  has  been  made  by  some  who  have  had  extensive  means  of 
information,  and  whose  minds  have  been  much  directed  to  the 
philosophical  view  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  church 
and  the  world,  that  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Protestant  Christians,  add  anything  oi perceptible  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  efficiency  of  the  church,  in  the  work  of  the  world’s 
conversion.  This  opinion  is  quoted  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  it,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  view  which  some  con¬ 
scientious  minds  have  felt  obliged  to  take  on  this  subject  With 
whatever  limitations  the  opinion  might  be  adopted,  no  doubt  can 
exist  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  power  which  the  church  might 
exert,  instrumentally,  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel,  is  yet 
undeveloped.  It  exists  in  a  dormant  state. 

Among  other  things  in  proof  of  this,  the  following  positions 
will  readily  occur,  as  capable  of  being  established  beyond  a  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt.  One  is,  that  the  actual  results  of  Christian  influ¬ 
ence  now  exerted  on  the  world,  bear  no  comparison  to  the 
representations  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
church  in  its  best  state.  This  will  be  self-evident  to  any  atten¬ 
tive  reader  of  the  prophecies.  Another  is,  that,  assuming  the 
early  history  of  the  church  as  a  standard,  a  disproportion  is 
obvious^  between  the  numbers  and  wealth  and  intelligence  and 
social  rank  of  the  church  now,  and  the  actual  results  of  her  influ- 
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ence  on  the  world.  This  assertion  is  not  made,  to  support  all 
the  impressions  sometimes  entertained  of  the  exalted  character 
of  the  church  in  apostolic  times,  nor  the  inference  hastily  drawn, 
that  the  church  of  modern  times  has,  all  things  considered,  retro* 
graded  from  the  apostolic  experience.  But,  so  much  as  this  is 
undeniable,  that  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world  then, 
considered  relatively  to  the  apparent  resources  of  the  church, 
was  more  rapid,  than  the  further  extension  of  the  same  Gospel 
now  is,  as  compared  with  the  apparent  resources  which  the 
church  now  has  at  her  disposal.  It  is  not  a  fair  inference  from 
this,  that,  aU  things  considered,  the  church  has  retrograded,  but 
it  is  a  fair  inference,  that  resources  now  exist  in  it  which  are  not 
developed.  We  look  back  to  the  successes  of  the  first  preachers 
of  Christ  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  Those  successes  appear  to  us 
almost  like  a  series  of  miracles.  They  remind  us  of  the  lost  arts. 
It  would  sometimes  appear,  as  if  certain  elements  of  power  had, 
in  a  dark  age,  disappeared  from  the  system  of  the  truth  we  preach, 
and  that  no  skill  nor  happy  accident  of  modem  civilization  had 
led  to  their  re-discovery.  Another  fact  which  might  easily  be 
established  on  this  subject,  is,  that  the  same  resources  which 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  church,  if  brought  into  action  for 
oiAcr  objects  than  those  of  Christian  benevolence,  would  exhibit 
a  greater  efficiency  than  they  now  seem  to  possess.  That  is  to 
say,  that,  if  any  other  body  of  men  possessed  the  numbers,  and 
the  wealth,  and  the  intelligence,  and  the  social  position,  and  the 
facilities  for  organization,  which  are  now  found  in  the  church, 
and  should  throw  such  resources  into  a  work  for  any  other  object 
than  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  they  would  exhibit  an  efficiency 
in  operation,  that  is  unknown  in  any  of  the  enterprises  which 
Christian  zeal  has  set  on  foot  for  the  world’s  conversion. 

Making  all  necessary  allowances  in  the  comparison,  for  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  grandeur  and  in  the  difficulty  of  objects,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  for  difference  in  the  legitimate  tests  of  success,  it  still  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  human  energy  in  this  world  reaches  its  might¬ 
iest  achievements,  when  put  forth  in  the  service  of  evil.  Force 
of  human  character  finds  its  most  athletic  illustrations  in  the  bad 
passions.  The  human  soul  has  developed  more  power  in  culti¬ 
vating  and  strengthening  and  organizing  and  concentrating  sin, 
than  in  destroying  it.  We  know  well  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  unsanctified  exertions.  It  finds  no  barriers  in  moun¬ 
tains  and  oceans.  It  acknowledges  no  restraint  from  institutions 
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which  are  the  growth  of  a  thousand  years.  It  luxuriates  in  the 
destruction  of  empires.  It  laughs  in  the  van  of  armies.  Some 
of  the  most  terrible  displays  of  its  energy,  too,  have  been  under 
the  domination  and  in  the  service  of  false  religions.  The  world 
will  not  soon  forget  the  false  prophet  of  Arabia,  nor  Peter  the 
Hermit  Yet  no  revolution  the  world  ever  witnessed,  in  the  arts, 
or  in  science,  or  in  government,  or  in  human  forms  of  religion, 
had  such  resources  to  support  it  as  those  which,  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  The  Church,  God  has  given  to  the  work  of  the  world’s 
conversion. 

These  positions  might  easily  be  illustrated,  if  the  present  object 
required  it,  but  they  may  properly  be  assumed.  And  they  tend 
to  impress  on  our  minds  this  conviction,  that  there  is  within  the 
church  of  Christ  a  greatness  of  moral  strength,  which  has  never 
yet  appeared  in  any  results  that  have  been  achieved,  in  giving 
to  the  Gospel  ascendancy  in  the  world. 

Now,  upon  the  supposition  which  has  been  advanced,  of  an 
extensive  elevation  of  Christian  character,  above  its  present 
average,  we  cannot  but  admit  that,  simultaneously  with  such  a 
change,  and  in  proportion  to  its  rate  of  progress,  a  development 
of  this  latent  energy  in  the  work  of  this  world’s  conversion,  would 
take  place.  The  result  would  follow  with  all  the  certainty  of  a 
decree  of  God.  We  are  apt  to  lose  the  force  of  our  most  truthful 
convictions  on  this  subject,  through  a  failure  to  appreciate  all 
that  is  involved  in  such  a  change  as  is  here  supposed.  To  one 
mind,  the  change  most  readily  suggests  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
mere  increase  of  religious  fervor ;  possibly,  of  an  increased  fre¬ 
quency  of  periodic  excitements.  To  another,  it  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  mere  consolidation  of  religious  opinion ;  possibly,  of  a 
more  severe  dogmatism  of  belief.  To  a  third,  it  suggests  the 
mere  multiplication  of  personal  labors  in  Christian  action ;  possi¬ 
bly,  of  novel  modes  of  action  and  schemes  of  organization.  To 
a  fourth,  it  portrays  itself  as  a  mere  expansion  of  pecuniary 
resource,  which  should  pour  the  wealth  of  the  church  into  the 
coffers  of  religious  enterprise.  But  the  truth  is,  that  neither  one 
nor  all  of  these  aspects  of  the  change  supposed,  do  realfy  repre¬ 
sent  it,  either  in  its  intrinsic  magnitude  or  in  its  results.  Back 
of  all  these,  we  discern  the  true  nature  of  such  a  change,  in  the 
simple  fact  that  it  is  a  growth  of  character.  It  is  not  merely 
speculative,  nor  merely  emotive,  nor  merely  executive,  in  its 
nature.  It  is  all  these,  but  more  than  all  and  beneath  all,  it  is  a 
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growth  of  personal  character.  •  This  is  plainly  what  we  mean, 
when  we  speak  of  an'  increase  of  piety.  Translated  from  the 
dialect  of  the  pulpit,  it  stands  side  by  side  with  certain  other 
changes  of  human  character.  As  realized  in  the  individual,  it  is 
a  growth  of  character,  just  as  manhood  is  a  growth  upon  juve¬ 
nile  mind.  As  realized  in  large  masses  of  society,  it  is  a  growth 
of  character,  just  as  civilization  is  a  growth  upon  barbarism. 
'  When  we  speak  of  the  development  of  latent  energy  as  result¬ 
ing  from  the  change  which  has  been  supposed,  we  must  conceive 
of  it  as  that  unfolding  of  moral  power  which,  under  God’s  plan, 
always  and  inevitably  springs  from  wide-spread  graivth  of  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  the  power  of  mind,  enlarged  and  invigorated  by  a 
sanctified  discipline.  It  is  multiform  in  its  manifestations,  but 
one  in  its  nature.  The  church  thus  invigorated,  becomes,  in  the 
plans  of  Divine  grace,  what  a  dominant  people  like  the  Romans, 
or  a  dominant  race  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is,  in  the  plans  of 
Divine  providence.  Dominion  is  given  to  it,  from  sea  to  sea. 

With  such  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  change  contemplated 
in  the  supposition  before  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  some 
of  the  modes  in  which  the  augmented  resources  of  the  church 
would  manifest  themselves,  in  the  work  of  disseminating  the 
Gospel.  Among  the  least  of  the  fruits  of  such  a  change  would 
be,  that  hoarded  treasures  should  be  poured  forth,  and  buried 
talents  should  be  exhumed,  in  tribute  to  the  acknowledged  pur¬ 
poses  of  God  in  the  world’s  conversion.  A  new  life  would  be 
breathed  into  all  the  modes  in  which  Christian  character  exhibits 
itself  as  a  power  in  the  world.  The  common  Christian  mind 
would  come  under  the  more  intense  influence  of  its  Christian 
faith,  as  if  that  faith  were  a  new  revelation.  All  present  moulds 
of  uninspired  Christian  thought  would  be  recast.  Forms  of  belief 
which  in  many  minds  are  now  lifeless,  would  glow  again  with 
more  than  their  youthful  vitality.  Words  which,  as  now  used 
on  the  lips  of  many,  have  slipped  their  sense,  would  recover  the 
burden  of  significance  which  they  once  bore  as  God’s  message 
to  the  world.  The  pulpit,  and  with  it  all  other  media  of  Chris¬ 
tian  sp^ch,  would  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  apostolic  presence. 
Christian  views  of  life  and  its  objects,  would  be  expressed  to 
the  world  more  vividly  than  now,  in  Christian  practice.  Chris¬ 
tian  example  would  be  less  extensively,  than  now,  dwarfed  by 
petty  scmpulosity,  and  deformed  by  corresponding  inconsistency 
in  weightier  matters.  It  would  be  enlarged  in  its  range  of  graces. 
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It  would  be  extended  in  its  reach  of  influence ;  and  this,  because 
it  would  be  ennobled  and  intensified  in  its  hidden  spirit.  Piety 
would,  more  generally  than  now,  partake  of  the  element  of  mag¬ 
nanimity  in  character.  Its  zeal,  welling  up  from  a  deeper  heart, 
would  be  of  more  generous  and  chrystalline  quality.  Its  fidelity 
would  have  less  of  mercantile  and  diplomatic  shrewdness,  and 
more  of  the  simplicity  of  love  unconscious  of  its  own  greatness. 
Its  defence  of  the  faith,  would  not  be  weakened,  as  now,  by  con¬ 
tracted  aims,  and  oblique  tactics,  and  treachery  to  the  cause  of 
honor.  It  would  appeal  to  the  great,  the  noble,  the  highminded, 
the  heroic.  It  would  draw  to  itself,  by  a  more  imperative  attrac¬ 
tion,  that  spirit  of  obeisance.,  with  which  the  world  in  its  infancy 
regarded  physical  greatness;  and  afterwards  military  prowess; 
and  later  still,  royal  birth ;  and  which  it  now,  with  singular  incon¬ 
sistency,  divides  in  tribute  to  wealth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
literary  genius,  on  the  other.  The  moral  dominion  of  this  world, 
so  far  as  it  is  in  any  sense  wielded  by  any  human  power,  must 
change  hands,  just  as  soon  and  as  rapidly  as  the  church  of  Christ 
shall  become  prepared,  through  Divine  grace,  to  receive  it.  All 
forms  of  material  power  must  give  it  up.  Even  intellectual 
greatness  must  become  subaltern.  The  dominion  must  pass 
over  to  Christian  virtue.  Thus,  He  whose  right  it  is,  shall 
reign. 

The  view  here  advanced,  of  the  development  of  latent  ener¬ 
gies  through  an  increase  of  character,  is  not  a  singular  one.  It 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  experience  of  religious  minds.  It  is  often 
illustrated  in  the  achievements  of  those  who  attain  to  eminence 
in  secular  history.  We  read  of  changes  of  character  in  certain 
individuals  whose  names  the  world  of  the  past  has  handed  down 
to  us  reverently ;  changes  occurring  in  the  meridian  or  the  decline 
of  life,  which  forcibly  remind  us  of  what  would  be  the  nature 
and  results  of  similar  change  in  Christian  character.  It  is 
recorded  of  the  Spanish  Conqueror  of  Mexico,  that,  when  he 
was  fairly  embarked  upon  the  schemes  of  conquest  over  which 
he  had  long  dreamed,  and  when  the  romance  of  adventure  began 
to  deepen  in  his  mind  into  the  grandeur  of  achievement,  a  change 
came  over  his  whole  spirit  and  deportment  From  that  hour  he 
became  like  a  man  of  whom  one  great  thought  had  taken  pos¬ 
session.  That  one  thought,  he  regarded  it  as  the  single  object  of 
his  life,  to  work  out  in  action.  That  one  thought  expressed  the 
problem  of  his  existence.  To  solve  it,  was  the  object  for  which 
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he  had  been  created.  It  affected  his  whole  being.  It  recast  the 
very  features  of  his  countenance.  •  It  changed  the  look  of  his  eye. 
It  infused  itself  into  the  carriage  of  his  body  when  he  walked. 
It  breathed  itself  forth  in  incoherent  hints  when  he  lay  down  to 
his  brieC  slumbers.  His  thoughts,  the  historian  tells  us,  ceased 
to  evaporate  as  they  had  formerly  done,  “  in  empty  levities  and 
idle  flashes  of  merriment.”  “  His  elastic  spirits  were  shown  in 
cheering  and  stimulating  the  companions  of  his  toilsome  duties, 
and  he  was  roused  to  a  generous  enthusiasm,  of  which  even 
those  who  knew  him  best  had  not  conceived  him  capable.” 
“  With  his  gayest  humor,  there  mingled  a  settled  air  of  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  made  those  who  approached  him  feel  they  must  obey; 
and  which  infused  something  like  awe  into  the  attachment  of 
his  most  devoted  followers.”  '  From  that  hour  of  change  in  the 
man,  began  the  development  of  that  almost  superhuman  energy 
in  action,  which  has  made  him,  in  sober  history,  the  prince  of  the 
heroes  of  romance.  Such  is  the  awakening  of  latent  forces, 
when  any  human  mind  comes  under  the  dominion  of  new  con¬ 
ceptions  of  great  objects.  Those  conceptions  engender  a  new 
volume  of  motive  power. 

Awakenings  not  unlike  this,  have  taken  place  in  Christian 
experience.  Such  an  awakening  occurred  in  the  early  ministe¬ 
rial  life  of  Philip  Doddridge,  and  also  in  that  of  Robert  Hall. 
It  does  not  appear  certain,  indeed,  that  the  change  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  which  revolutionized  his  ministry,  and 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  his  conversion,  was  not  rather  a 
development  of  previously  existing  religious  principle.  It  gave 
him  distinct  premonition  of  its  approach.  “  I  feel  myself,”  he 
said,  not  long  before  that  remarkable  change,  “  I  feel  myself  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  some  decisive  transformation  in  point  otf  religious 
sentiment.”  And  he  received  the  premonition  with  a  reverence 
of  spirit,  which  may  have  been  the  instinct  of  piety,  already  dis¬ 
turbed  in  its  slumbers,  and  springing  at  the  footfall  of  that  Power 
which  was  approaching  to  awaken  it,  and  gird  it  with  strength. 
Such  awakenings  must  take  place  throughout  the  vast  mass  of 
Christian  mind,  whenever  the  dayspring  of  a  holier  age  shall 
dawn  on  the  world. 

Passing,  now,  to  another  topic  embraced  in  the  inquiry  before 
us,  we  observe  a  second  result  which  would  follow  from  any 
general  elevation  of  religious  character  in  the  church,  in  the  fact 
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that  the  resources  of  the  church  for  the  work  of  the  world’s 
conversion,  would  be  relieved  from  many  existing  hindrances  to 
their  operation. 

It  is  the  remark  of  Isaac  Taylor,  respecting  the  mbdem  move¬ 
ments  of  Christian  enterprise,  that  “  in  the  preparation  and 
arrangement  and  government  of  our  evangelic  institutions,  we 
have  too  slenderly  admitted  the  principles  of  human  prudence.” 
This  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  many  things  which 
at  the  first  view  appear  to  indicate  imprudence  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  work,  are  in  fact  the  necessary  evils  attendant  upon  an 
imperfect  development  of  Christian  energy.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  all  human  benevolence,  that,  to  just  that  degree  in  which  it  is 
imperfectly  developed,  it  infuses  into  its  plans  the  means  of  its 
own  counteraction.  This  often  becomes  the  more  obvious  as  its 
plans  become  enlarged.  Those  whose  minds  have  been  long 
conversant  with  the  interior  of  our  modem  system  of  evangelical 
enterprise,  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  existence  of  hindrances 
to  success,  arising  from  this  cause.  We  do  seem,  often,  to  labor 
at  a  disadvantage  which  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of 
anything  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  our  work.  It  results 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  instrumentality  employed.  On  the 
broad  scale  of  observation,  it  does  sometimes  appear  as  if  the 
scheme  of  Christian  benevolence  must  contain  within  itself  the 
elements  of  its  own  defeat.  The  looseness  of  its  stracture 
appears  at  so  many  points ;  the  feebleness  of  its  operation  is  so 
frequently  disclosed ;  devices  from  which  much  has  been  hoped, 
so  often  fail  in  the  very  juncture  in  which  their  success  has 
seemed  indispensable;  and  our  trast  in  our  plans  is  so  often 
proved  to  have  rested  upon  an  inflated  credit ;  that  it  becomes, 
at  length,  an  illustration  of  God’s  power,  that  He  can  employ 
such  instrumentalities  without  hazard  to  his  own  decrees.  Even 
an  uninterested  looker-on  must  discern,  in  the  practical  working 
of  our  institutions,  evidences  of  greater  friction  than  is  needful 
for  steadiness  of  movement,  and  of  a  great  expenditure  of  force 
often,  for  scarcely  visible  results. 

To  set  this  point  in  distinct  relief,  let  several  things  be  speci¬ 
fied,  as  illustrations  of  hindrances  to  the  free  working  of  even 
the  best  plans,  that  have  yet  been  devised,  for  the  maintenance 
and  dissemination  of  the  Gospel. 

And  here,  lest  the  manner  in  which  these  hindrances  are 
named  should  seem  to  indicate  a  censorious  criticism,  it  may  be 
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proper  to  express  the  conviction  which  we  doubtless  have  reason 
to  entertain,  that,  probably,  the  church  of  Christ,  as  compared 
with  the  church  of  any  past  age,  is  now  in  its  palmy  days.  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  time  has  ever  yet  been,  when,  all 
things  considered,  there  was  more  in  the  character  or  plans  or 
exertions  of  the  church,  that  betokened  the  presence  of  God,  than 
exists  at  this  moment.  They  inquire  not  wisely  who  say,  “  the 
former  times  were  better  than  these.”  It  is  right  that  we  should 
humbly  believe  this,  and,  praising  God  for  it,  take  courage.  Yet, 
for  this  very  reason,  we  should  be  the  better  able  to  bear  the 
disclosure  of  defects  which  embarrass  our  work,  and  mar  the 
symmetry  of  its  results. 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  a  hindrance  to  the  success  of 
our  religious  organizations  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  pecuniary 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  Christ  flow,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
from  —  something  else  than  religious  principle.  The  conviction 
cannot  easily  be  resisted,  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  very 
intricate  complication  of  motives  does  overlay,  if  it  does  not 
displace,  Christian  simplicity,  in  the  contributions  of  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  church  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  prevalence  of  a  merely  impulsive  benevolence, 
we  have  too  much  reason  to  suspect  the  play  of  secondary,  even 
of  frivolous,  and  often  of  positively  sinful  motives,  in  the  outlay 
of  pecuniary  resources  for  this  object.  The  pecuniary  sacrifices 
of  the  church,  are  probably  the  least  valuable  index  of  its  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  Could  all  the  secrets  of  religious  charity  be 
known,  we  should  have  some  sad  pages  to  acknowledge,  in  this 
chapter  of  Christian  experience.  Even  the  regenerated  human 
heart  has  many  hidden  chords  of  which  it  would  scarcely  confess 
the  ownership.  They  must  be  played  upon  long,  and  by  skilful 
fingers,  before  that  heart  will  give  forth  a  full  response  to  the 
claims  of  Christ’s  cause  upon  its  treasure.  Pecuniary  liberality 
is  too  often  a  weakling  among  the  graces.  It  needs  to  be  nursed 
with  feminine  adroitness.  Its  caprices  must  be  watched,  and 
foreseen,  and  humored  delicately,  like  the  nerves  of  a  sick  man. 
It  has,  therefore,  become  a  complicated  art,  to  obtain  the  requi¬ 
site  funds  for  the  support  of  religious  institutions.  It  involves 
the  invention,  and  the  management,  and  the  frequent  change, 
of  an  intricate  machinery  of  appliances.  It  requires  a  rare  order 
of  diplomatic  talents,  in  those  to  whose  office  it  falls.  They 
constitute  a  distinct  profession.  ]$len  of  great  power  in  other 
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departments  of  the  service,  might  be  by  no  medns  equal  to 
mediocrity  in  this.  Many  a  man  can,  in  the  pulpit,  hold  breath¬ 
less  audiences  in  suspense  upon  his  lips,  or  can  rule  synods  in 
stormy  debate,  or  can  write  a  book  which  shall  instruct  and  fas¬ 
cinate  another  generation,  and  yet,  if  we  should  place  that  man 
at  the  head  of  the  financial  department  of  a  missionary  society, 
or  send  him  on  the  circuit  of  an  obscure  agency  in  its  behalf,  he 
might  not  be  able  to  save  the  treasury  for  which  he  should  be 
responsible,  from  bankruptcy.  Now,  it  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  a  hindmnce  to  the  working  of  our  present  system  of  benefi¬ 
cence,  that  money  for  its  support  rmbst  he  raised  with  so  much  of 
external  pressure,  that  it  must  come  to  its  objects  as  the  fruit  of 
so  much  inferior  motive,  and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the 
spontaneous  and  steady  ofierings  of  Christian  principle,  that 
cause  wliich  belongs  to  Him,  whose  is  the  silver  and  the  gold 
and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  That  will  be  a  glad  day  for 
the  church  and  for  the  world,  when  we  can  afibrd,  in  this  respect, 
to  simplify  our  policy. 

Another  illustration  of  the  hindrances  to  which  our  system  of 
Christian  effort  is  exposed,  is  the  fact  that  its  working  is  compli¬ 
cated  with  disputed  questions  of  social  reform.  It  is  a  phenom¬ 
enon,  in  the  providence  of  God,  well  worthy  of  our  study,  that, 
just  at  the  time  when  Christian  benevolence  is  expanding  itself 
to  meet  the  demands  of  all  nations  for  the  word  of  God,  the 
social  philanthropy  of  nominally  Christian  lands  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  assume  some  forms  of  hostility  to  the  church ;  and  that, 
even  within  the  church  itself,  evidences  of  this  hostility  should 
appear;  and  specially,  that  our  churches  and  our  missionary 
organizations  should  be  made  the  rallying  points  where  different 
theories  of  social  reform  come  together  in  conflict,  and  clamor  for 
adjustment.  The  wisdom  of  man  would  scarcely  have  ordered 
things  just  so.  If  it  must  needs  be  that  contentions  arise,  among 
good  men  equally  earnest  and  equally  honest  in  their  convictions 
on  matters  of  reform,  we  certainly  should  not  have  chosen  just 
such  a  field  for  their  battle-ground.  As  respects  the  common 
work  of  the  world’s  conversion,  we  must  regard  such  a  compli¬ 
cation  with  the  local  questions  of  the  age,  as  in  itself  an  evil.  It 
is  an  incumbmnce  upon  our  evangelical  policy.  Admitting  it  to 
be  a  necessity,  yet  that  very  necessity  is  the  evil.  It  does  create 
a  side  issue  in  almost  all  our  plans  of  Christian  action.  It  does 
practically  divert  into  lateral  channels  a  vast  amount  of  emotive 
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and  executive  energy,  which  might  otherwise  flow  on  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  work.  Grave  thoughts  are  suggested,  when  we  see  some  of 
the  most  important  ecclesiastical  Conventions  and  Associations 
and  Conferences  and  Assemblies  of  the  land,  year  after  year  sus¬ 
pending  somewhat  of  their  internal  harmony,  and  somewhat, 
also,  of  their  fellowship  with  each  other,  upon  the  single  point 
of  their  ability  to  agree  on  quer-^tions  which,  in  a  broad  view,  are 
at  the  best  but  the  provincial,  not  the  world-wide,  not  the  impe^ 
rial,  questions  in  the  problem  of  this  world’s  destiny.  Grave 
fears  are  excited,  when  we  see  the  missions  of  the  age  thus  held 
in  abeyance  to  the  reforms  of  the  age;  the  conversion  of  the 
world  thus  subordinated  to  the  reorganization  of  the  world.  We 
have  reason  to  tremble,  when  Christian  cooperation  in  even  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
worship,  is  made  to  hang  in  perilous  and  “  dancing  balance  ”  upon 
the  pivot  of  a  compromise.  It  may  be,  that  this  is  a  necessity 
created  by  the  pressure  of  existing  difierences  of  opinion  — 
and  we  may  have  reason  to  praise  God  for  the  Christian  wisdom 
which  does  hold  together  so  many  independent  minds  —  yet,  let 
it  be  repeated,  that  very  necessity  is  an  evil ;  it  is  a  drawback 
upon  the  efficiency  of  our  religious  institutions,  and  upon  all 
broadcast  plans  of  Christian  efibrt.  The  tendency  of  it  is  to 
separation,  to  isolation,  to  alienation.  That  it  does  not  produce 
these  results  in  greater  degree,  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  so  much 
of  Chrikian  energy  is  rallied  to  ward  them  olf;  vixid-just  so  much 
of  Christian  energy  is,  by  this  necessity,  abstracted  from  the 
common  cause.  That  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  church,  when 
questions  of  social  reform  shall  be  so  adjusted  in  the  structure 
of  Christian  opinion,  that  they  shall  no  more  embarrass  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  enterprises  of  Christian  benevolence. 

A  third  illustration  of  the  hindrances  to  which  the  modern 
system  of  Christian  efibrt  is  exposed,  is  the  fact  that  the  popular 
taste  within  the  church  is  sometimes  perverted,  as  respects  the 
importance  and  the  true  methods  of  preaching.  It  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  moment,  how  much  or  how  little  is  done  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  the  church  in  other  modes,  if 
erroneous  tastes  pervade  it  respecting  the  pulpit.  Perversion 
at  this  point  deranges  our  whole  system  of  beneficence.  We 
have  reason,  therefore,  to  look  with  apprehension  upon  even 
partial  and  temporary  errors  on  this  subject.  Just  so  far  and  so 
long  as  they  exist,  they  constitute  a  drain  upon  our  moral  energy, 
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which  nothing  but  their  correction  can  arrest.  Yet  it  is  no  cen* 
sorious  charge  to  say  that  such  errors  do  exist. 

Sometimes  they  exist  in  forms  of  direct  degradation  of  the 
pulpit.  One  theory  of  the  ministerial  office  —  a  theory  delibe¬ 
rately  and  conscientiously  held  —  represents  it  as  chiefly  an  ofiice 
of  vicarious  duty.  Its  great  work  is  not  so  much  instruction  as 
mediation.  The  preacher  is  merged  in  the  priest,  and  the  pulpit 
is  hidden  by  the  altar.  This  theory  is  to  a  certain  extent  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  popular  taste.  It  is  recognized  in  fact,  sometimes, 
when  in  form  it  is  rejected.  We  too  often  encounter  in  our 
churches,  a  disposition  to  exalt  the  devotional  parts  of  public 
religious  services,  at  the  expense  of  preaching.  This  error  is 
sometimes  unconsciously  confessed  in  the  very  structure  of  our 
church  edifices,  in  which  a  diminutive  and  bashful  pulpit  seems 
to  sink  down  in  maidenly  aflright  beneath  a  huge  brazen  organ, 
located,  in  defiance  of  all  taste,  directly  in  its  rear.  The  tendency 
sometimes  becomes  regnant  in  a  community,  to  permit  the  pulpit, 
if  it  will,  to  drop  silently  out  of  sight,  amidst  the  multitude  of 
other  instrumentalities  more  imposing  to  the  senses.  Some 
would  have  us  appeal  to  the  religious  sensibilities  of  the  world, 
chiefly,  not  by  the  dulness  of  sermons,  but  by  the  stateliness  of 
forms,  by  the  associations  of  sacred  places,  by  the  significance 
of  sacerdotal  or  of  classic  costume,  by  the  beauty  of  a  liturgy, 
by  the  solemn  fascinations  of  music,  by  the  “  pageantries  which 
chant  their  way  through  cloistered  aisles,”  and  by  the  vaulted 
roofs  and  massive  columns  and  dimly  gorgeous  windows  of  an 
architecture  which  never  could  have  been  originated,  in  an  age 
of  faithful  and  successful  preaching.  A  learned  Poet-laureate 
of  Great  Britain,  speaking  of  the  pulpit  of  that  country,  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago,  used  the  following  language :  “  There 
are  hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen  pulpits  in  the  kingdom,  in 
which  an  eloquent  preacher  would  not  be  out  of  his  place.  Jt  is 
not  in  the  pulpit  that  a  minister  can  do  the  most  good.  Sunday 
is  the  day  of  his  least  labor  and  least  important  duty.  The  pul¬ 
pit  is  a  clergyman’s  parade.”  “  The  time  employed  in  making 
a  sermon,  would  be  better  occupied  in  adapting  to  a  congregation 
a  dozen  of  them,  written  by  your  predecessors.”  Now,  this  to 
our  ears  is  simply  ludicrous ;  yet,  it  is  a  legitimate  result  of  much 
which  a  popular  taste  often  asks  for  in  the  regulation  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  sanctuary,  and  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  too 
pliant  ministry  sometimes  grants. 
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Another  form  of  perverted  taste  respecting  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  may  be  regarded  as  a  rank  olTshoot  of  poetic  senti> 
ment  It  does  not  degrade  the  pulpit  as  considered  relatively  to 
other  objects  of  the  sanctuary,  but  it  claims  from  the  pulpit,  the 
preaching  chiefly  of  the  poetry  of  religion.  To  such  a  taste,  the 
voice  of  a  charmer  in  God’s  house,  is  the  pleasant  voice  of  one 
whose  chief  aim  in  preaching  is  to  set  forth  the  elegances  of 
religious  sentiment,  rather  than  the  foundations  and  the  pillars 
and  the  bulwarks  of  religious  conviction.  He  is  one  who 
addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful.  He 
throws  around  the  forms  of  all  truth,  the  drapery  of  an  exuberant 
imagination.  If  he  does  not  silently  drop  out  of  his  treasury  the 
sterner  doctrines  of  grace,  he  casts  them  into  the  alembic  of  a 
deceitful  fancy,  till  their  rigid  and  ungainly  forms  dissolve  them¬ 
selves  into  images  of  beauty.  Forms  flinty  and  jagged,  and 
which  God  meant  to  be  flinty  and  jagged,  are  metamorphosed 
into  tropic  birds  whose  plumage  dazzles  but  for  the  moment,  as 
they  take  their  flight  The  reigning  taste  of  a  people  will 
sometimes  demand,  that  the  more  severe  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  be  virtually  suppressed  in  the  pulpit,  so  far  at  least  as 
concerns  the  honest  and  thorough  discussion  of  them.  An  efiemi- 
nate  taste  sometimes  creeps  in  by  stealth,  especially  into  cities 
and  populous  towns  and  their  environs ;  a  taste  which  is  nau¬ 
seated  by  so  manly  a  diet  “  Preach  unto  us  smooth  things,” 
is  the  demand ;  ”  prophesy  deceits ;  sing  unto  us  a  lovely  song ; 
play  well  upon  thy  many-stringed  instrument;  ring  pleasant 
changes  upon  thy  blithe  harp ;  then  shall  the  rich  and  the  refined 
and  the  noble  gather  in  admiring  crowds  at  the  bidding  of  thy 
minstrelsy,  and  thy  name  shall  be  enrolled  among  the  magnates 
of  the  land.” 

Still  another  variety  of  perverted  tc^te  respecting  the  true 
methods  of  preaching,  is  one  which  would  virtually  suppress  in 
the  pulpit  all  discussion  of  difficult  combinations  of  truth,  upon 
the  plea,  that  they  are  not  suited  to  impress  the  sensibilities  of 
the  popular  mind.  “  I  think,”  said  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  a  famous  “  Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman,” 
**  I  think  the  clergy  have  well-nigh  given  over  perplexing  them¬ 
selves  and  their  hearers  with  abstruse  points  of  predestination* 
election  and  the  like  —  at  least,  it  is  time  they  should.”  This 
opinion  is  a  fair  representative  of  a  popular  taste,  which  is  not 
always  so  ingenuously  expressed.  They  who  come  under  its 
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dominion,  turn  their  backs  upon  the  preacher,  who  has  the  har¬ 
dihood  to  make  argumentative  vigor  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  pulpit.  They  hasten  away  trippingly  from  him 
whose  letters  are  weighty,  containing  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood.  Their  nimble  feet  have  borne  them  beyond  hear¬ 
ing,  before  he,  in  his  simplicity,  deems  it  necessary  to  remind 
them  of  One  who  had  the  temerity  to  reason  in  the  synagogue, 
even  every  Sabbath.  They  mutter  against  such  a  preacher 
insinuations  of  the  antiquity  of  his  theme,  and  the  arid  quality 
of  his  logic.  The  more  intelligent  of  them  are  fond  of  associat¬ 
ing 'systematic  divinity  with  the  dialect  of  trigonometry;  and  a 
few  deem  it  their  good  fortune,  to  be  able  to  quote  from  the  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  and  render  Milton  responsible  for  their  conviction  that 

“  Reasonings  high  of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate,” 

are  unfit  themes  for  a  Christian  pulpit,  since  they  once  stirred 
the  debates  of  Pandemonium. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  confounding  this  error  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  healthful  antipathy,  which  the  best  of  religious  minds  cherish 
against  what  is  designated,  vaguely,  we  think,  as  “  intellectual 
preaching,”  and  more  discriminately  as  “  scholastic  preaching.” 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  variations  of  popular  feeling  in 
reference  to  the  pulpit,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  distingiiish  this 
antipathy  from  the  one  which  is  here  condemned  as  a  perverted 
taste.  Yet,  in  the  popular  experience,  they  lie  side  by  side,  and 
an  unconscious  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  not  uncommon. 
Unguarded  censure  of  scliolasticism  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
pulpit,  often  generates  hostility  to  all  vigorous  developments  of 
mind  in  preaching.  The  instinct  of  piety,  which  justly  starts  up 
against  the  pomp  and  the  lordliness  of  intellect  triumphing  over 
sensdtility  in  the  aims  of  the  pul[»it,  often  lends  itself,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  to  a  noxious  inertness  of  mind,  in  both  preaching  and 
hearing.  The'  form  of  perverted  taste  thus  created  speaks,  there* 
fore,  in  a  strain  of  mingled  conscientiousness  and  —  mental  indo* 
lence.  “  Preach  unto  us,*’  is  its  language,  as  a  wise  preacher 
will  interpret  it,  “preach  unto  us  a  more  practical  religion. 
Come  unto  us  in  the  simplicity  of  thy  vocation.’  Be  not  arabi* 
tious  of  lofty  themes.  Lay  aside  the  models  of  our  stalwart 
fathers,  and  condescend  to  the  lowliness  of  our  diminutive  sta* 
ture.  Help  us  to  lay  again  and  again,  and  still  again,  and  yet 
once  more,  the  foundations  of  repentance.  Creep  with  us  yet 
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among  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  Teach  ns,  as 
one  would  amuse  children,  with  a  story.  Exhort  us  with  long 
suffering.  Play,  by  novel  measures,  upon  our  exhausted  sensi¬ 
bilities.  Tempt  our  heavy  eyelids  by  the  conceits  of  thy  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  the  noise  of  thy  shoutings.  Thus  shall  the  blessing 
of  the  foolish  and  the  indolent  be  upon  thee,  and  they  shall  be 
an  exceeding  great  multitude  who  shall  hail  thee  as  an  apostle 
and  a  prophet.”  ^ 

The  existence,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  these  and  other  similar 
perversions  of  taste  respecting  the  true  power  of  the  pulpit,  is 
scarcely  questionable.  The  tendency  to  them  is  specially  rife 
in  commercial  countries,  and  in  periods  of  great  commercial  pros¬ 
perity,  when  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  its  temptations  to 
luxury,  gives  to  cities  an  unhealthful  sway  in  the  social  economy, 
and  gathers  around  the  church  in  such  countries  the  perils  of  a 
mental  and  moral  effeminacy.  Now,  just  so  far  as  such  effemi¬ 
nate  tastes  infect  the  common  Christian  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  pulpit,  so  far  the  moral  energy  of  the  church,  in  any  and 
every  enterprise  for  its  own  extension,  is  sapped  at  its  founda¬ 
tion.  Wealth  may  be  poured  out  like  water.  The  architecture 
of  our  churches  may  display  the  munificence  of  princes.  Our 
clergy  may  dwell  in  king’s  palaces.  Missionary  treasuries  may 
be  filled  as  with  the  profusion  of  old  chivalry.  Benevolent 
societies  may  be  as  the  stars  in  number,  and  popular  enthusiasm 
may  mount  to  ecstasy  at  the  appeals  from  our  platforms.  De¬ 
nominations  may  marshal  their  strength  in  vieing  with  each  other 
for  the  endowment  of  church  extension.  And  to  the  wealth,  and 
the  enterprise,  and  the  social  respectability,  and  the  gorgeous 
refinement  of  the  Christian  fraternity,  may  be  added  the  dignity 
of  swelling  numbers,  and  the  force  of  a  splendid  organization ; 
so  that  it  shall  seem,  to  a  worldly  criticism,  to  be  no  vain  boast 
in  the  humblest  of  the  brotherhood  to  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
living  'scholar,  “  I  thank  God  that  I  am  the  cliild  of  a  magniJicerU 
Church.”  Yet,  let  vitiated  tastes  corrupt  the  simplicity,  and  de¬ 
grade  the  authority,  and  emasculate  the  manliness  of  the  pulpit, 
and  all  this  show  of  Cluistian  energy  soon  becomes  but  a  tawdry 
parade.  Beal  life  is  taken  out  of  it.  It  ceases  to  be  respectable* 
In  God’s  sight,  it  becomes  detestable.  An  old  Boman  Triumph 
had  a  far  more  manly  significance. 

To  just  that  extent  to  wliich  tliis  process  goes  on,  in  part,  tlie 
moral  power  of  the,  church  over  the  world  evaporates.  Let  such 
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a  process  approach  its  consummation,  and  the  result  would  be 
seen  in  the  general  corruption  of  the  church,  from  which  nothing 
could  save  us  but  the  signal  interposition  of  God,  which  should 
be  to  the  church  in  such  a  condition,  what  the  advent  of  Christ 
was  to  Judaism ;  what  the  Reformation  was  to  Romanism ;  what 
Puritanism  was  to  the  English  hierarchy ;  and  what  Methodism 
was  to  a  later  death-sleep  in  the  English  church.  We  may 
confidently  say  to  the  churches  of  our  land :  ‘  Your  dangers 
and  safeguards,  as  respects  theological  heresy,  are  not  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  your  theological  schoolmen.  They  are  in  the  hands 
of  your  preachers,  and  back  of  them,  in  your  own  tastes  and  the 
demands  you  make  upon  the  pulpit.  Demand  for  your  pulpits 
manly  and  Godly  preachers ;  ask  them  of  God,  and  demand  them 
of  man,  and  then  sustain  them  by  your  own  tastes  respecting  the 
quality  of  preaching,  and  be  assured,  you  shall  never  have  an 
unsound  ministry —  never.’ 

The  views  just  presented  would  lead  us  naturally  to  consider, 
if  the  limits  of  this  discussion  would  permit,  a  fourth  illustration 
of  the  hindrances  against  which  our  system  of  Christian  effort 
sometimes  labors.  It  is  the  fact  of  an  apparent  inability,  on  the 
part  of  the  church,  to  mingle,  in  any  high  degree,  the  spirit  of  trust 
in  God,  with  that  of  a  just  self-reliance,  in  the  work  of  extending 
the  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  The  point  of  chief  interest  in  the 
development  of  this  fact  is,  that  Christian  activity,  historically 
considered,  exhibits  a  vibration  between  successes  and  reverses ; 
reverse  being  often  necessary,  apparently,  to  check  an  inflated 
spirit  which  had  been  engendered  by  success.  Our  Jiuman 
weakness  has  seemed  to  need  just  such  discipline.  The  height 
of  success  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  is  commonly  of 
short  duration,  and  often  our  great  work  has  almost  appeared  as 
if  suspended  for  the  better  training  of  those  to  whom  its  execu¬ 
tion  has  been  entmsted.  Like  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness, 
we  wander  through  decades  of  years,  in  apparent  uselessness, 
before  energy  of  character  reaches  the  magnitude  requisite  for 
effective  conquest. 

Passing  this  particular  with  this  brief  allusion,  and  returning 
now  to  the  object  for  which  these  specifications  of  hindrances  to 
our  system  of  Christian  effort  have  been  named,  let  us  observe 
that  the  thing  which  is  needed  to  relieve  the  work  of  this  world’s 
conversion  from  such  hindrances  to  its  progress,  is  a  general 
advance  in  Cbriistian  character.  Could  such  a  change  as  we 
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have  supposed,  take  place,  these  obstructions  would  be,  in  great 
part,  removed.  They  would  be,  doubtless,  removed  to  just  that 
extent,  which  should  correspond  with  the  degree  of  improved 
discipline  in  the  state  of  the  common  Christian  mind.  From 
their  very  nature,  they  could  not  exist  in  a  perfectly  developed 
Christian  society ;  and  any  approach  to  such  a  state  of  society, 
is  an  approach  to  their  destruction.  The  point  of  special  moment, 
however,  is,  that,  under  God’s  plan  of  procedure,  nothing  else 
than  the  change  here  supposed  will  result  in  their  removal. 
They  will  not  be  removed  by  miracle.  They  cannot  be  removed 
by  the  mere  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  church,  nor  by  merely 
an  improved  policy  in  the  management  of  our  Christian  organi* 
zations,  nor  by  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth  in  Christian 
hands,  nor  by  the  mere  increase  of  active  Christian  zeal.  They 
cannot  be  reached  effectually  by  any  one  avenue  of  approach. 
They  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  any  single  class  of  expedients. 
Indeed,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  power  of  any  expedients. 
The  power  needed  to  accomplish  their  removal  is,  like  the  power 
of  vegetation  in  Spring,  the  resultant  of  hidden  forces.  It  is  the 
power  of  enlarged  character.  It  is  the  spontaneous  and  irresist¬ 
ible  force  of  Christian  mind,  energized  by  the  grace  of  God. 
The  convictioii  forces  itself  upon  one  who  contemplates  intelH- 
gently  the  most  serious  of  these  incumbrances  upon  the  mission 
of  God’s  people  to  the  world,  that  they  are  not  superficial  incum¬ 
brances.  They  cannot  be  shaken  off  at  will.  They  have  roots 
running  deep  in  human  nature.  The  changes  that  shall  destroy 
them  must  be  elemental.  They  throw  back  our  hopes  from  all 
human  expedients  upon  that  almighty  and  undying  grace,  which 
shall  make  God’s  people  willing,  in  the  day  of  His  power. 

We  have  still  to  notice,  briefiy,  a  third  result  which  might  be 
expected  to  follow  a  general  elevation  of  Christian  character  in 
the  church.  It  is,  that  concentration  would  be  given  to  the  moral 
power  of  the  church  by  improved  modes  of  Christian  union.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  waste  of  energy,  which  has 
resulted  from  divisions  among  those  who  bear  in  common  the 
Christian  name.  It  is  the  great  argument,  which  never  can  be 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  infidel,  that  the  church,  from 
the  time  when  its  numbers  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
world,  has  always  been,  to  human  view,  a  distracted  body.  It 
is  a  phenomenon  which  the  great  majority  of  the  world  cannot 
be  made  to  understand,  in  any  way  that  shall  be  creditable  to 
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Christian  character,  that  the  lives  of  so  many  able  men  should 
have  been  expended,  the  force  of  .so  much  Christian  feeling 
should  have  been  absorbed,  and  the  edge  of  zeal  for  the  common 
cause  should  have  been  so  frequently  turned,  in  conflicts,  often 
violent  and  in  the  result  tyrannical,  between  those  whose  real 
differences,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  their  common  faith,  have  long 
since  been  lost  sight  of  in  heaven.  It  is  impossible  to  explain, 
by  any  philosophy  that  shall  save  us  from  reproach,  why  religious 
discussion,  if  sustained  by  large  combinations  of  Christians, 
should  almost  always  degenerate  into  contention,  and  differences 
of  opinion  ensure  mutual  hostility.  Yet,  by  common  consent, 
the  fact  seems  to  be  confessed,  that  the  evil  is  not  accessible  by 
any  policy  that  has  yet  been  devised.  The  wisdom  of  expedients 
does  not  reach  it.  All  experiments  in  the  way  of  visible  Chris¬ 
tian  union,  on  an  extensive  scale,  appear  to  be  doomed  to  failure. 
All  our  lamentations  over  our  dissensions,  are  so  fruitless  that  it 
is  not  singular  if  our  enemies  pronounce  them  heartless.  It 
requires  a  charitable  ear  to  detect  in  them  the  deep  voice  of 
Christian  love.  They  too  often  sound  like  the  wailing  at  an 
Oriental  funeml.  At  no  single  point  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
present  economy,  does  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  growth  of 
Christian  character  come  to  view  more  palpably  than  in  this. 
The  lapse  of  time  only  deepens  the  conviction  that  the  consum¬ 
mation  which  aU  desire,  none  should  desire  to  hope  for,  but  as 
the  result  of  a  new  baptism  from  on  high. 

Our  own  day  bears  witness  on  this  subject,  no  less  signifl- 
cantly  than  other  times.  Is  not  one  of  the  chief  embarrassments 
we  experience  in  sustaining  our. religious  institutions,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  we  encounter  in  regulating  the  denominational  spirit?  Do 
we  not  find  this  spirit  to  be  a  perilous  virtue  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that 
the  more  vigorous  we  become  in  numbers  and  in  wealth  and  in 
social  position,  the  more  tensely  are  the  lines  of  denominational 
distinction  drawn  ?  Do  not  the  influences  that  stimulate  growth 
seem  to  be  wholly  astringent  7  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  all,  to  a  looker  on,  is  the  fact  that,  the  confessedly ' 
common  work  of  sending  the  Glospel  to  the  destitute,  is  made 
itself  the  occasion  of  separations.  Our  missionary  organizations 
become  the  very  centres  of  divergence.  We  exhibit 'the  para¬ 
dox  in  action,  of  “abrogating  pkms  of  union,’’  for  the  sake  of 
increased  efficiency.  .  <  '  > 

It  becomes  any  individual  to  speak,  on  this  subject,  with  great 
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deference  to  the  general  voice  of  two  intelligent  denominations, 
which  has  been  unequivocally  expressed.  But  to  the  fathers 
and  brethren,  whose  wisdom  it  is  an  honor  to  their  juniors  to 
trust,  the  utterance  of  an  honest  doubt  as  to  such  a  policy  may 
be  safely  ventured.  It  surely  cannot  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  indifference  or  of  ignorance,  if  it  appears  to  many,  an  unintel* 
ligible  policy.  It  cannot  be  ascribed  to  their  timidity,  if,  in  view 
of  such  a  policy,  they  look  upon  the  growth  of  the  denominations 
most  dear  to  them,  with  a  trembling  rather  than  an  exulting 
sympathy.  It  is  not  an  uncharitable  distrust  of  their  brethren, 
which  leads  them  to  fear  the  remote  results  of  such  modes  of 
increase.  Is  it  not  tme,  that  denominational  growth  may,  after 
all,  be  delusive  ?  May  not  church  extension  become  but  a  noble 
name  for  ecclesiastical  pillage  ?  Is  it  not  possible,  that  we  may 
be  found  to  have  been  of  those  who  preach  Christ  of  envy  and 
of  strife  ?  Is  there  not  danger  that  we  may  advance,  by  steps 
which  we,  or  those  who  come  after  us,  must  retrace,  before  the 
millennium  shall  dawn  on  the  world  ?  If  it  prove  not  so,  and  if 
the  policy  in  question  prove  to  have  been  a  necessary  evil,  which 
it  was  wise  to  choose  rather  than  a  greater,  it  still  illustmtes  the 
need  of  an  elevation  of  Christian  character  by  which  we  should 
rise  above  such  an  necessity.  We  heed,  surely,  to  be  able 
to  prosecute  the  work  of  Christian  missions,  with  united  forces. 
The  inquiry  is  a  fair  one,  and  the  world  will  press  it  to  the  injury 
of  the  truth :  if  the  work  of  this  world’s  conversion  cannot  unite 
the  body  of  Christ,  what  can  do  this  ?  If  Christians  have  not 
common  ground  here,  where  can  they  have  it?  The  inquiry 
deserves  notice,  also,  whether  there  is  not  more  of  the  semblance 
than  of  the  reality  of  truth,  in  the  view,  with  which  scruples  on 
this  subject  are  so  often  silenced,  that  fellowship  of  spirit  may 
exist  without  union  in  action  ?  We  confess  that  we  do  not  see 
in  this  principle  the  force  which  many  ascribe  to  it  We  have 
never  been  able  to  feel  its  sufficiency,  as  an  answer  to  the  taunts 
of  infidelity.  We  are  very  sure  that  it  cannot  bear  up  the  present 
'structure  of  Christian  denominations,  with  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  their  present  policy  in  their  treatment  of  each  other. 
Can  that  be  Christian  fellowship  which  breaks,  the  moment  it  is 
tested  by  Christian  action  ?  Can  that  be  ChristiMi  union,  which 
vanishes  the  moment  there  is  something  to  do  ?  Does  not  such 
a  imion  exhibit  more  of  the  courtesy  of  well-bred  strangers,  than 
of  the  sympathy  of  true-hearted  brethren?'  Does  it  not  sprkig 
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from  the  virtues  of  the  gentleman,  rather  than  of  the  Christian? 
On  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  there 
stands  midway  between  the  summit  and  the  valley,  a  house  of 
entertainment,  where  travellers  meet  and  exchange  congratula¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  often  happens  that,  while  one  party  who  have  come 
up  from  the  valley  are  shivering  with  cold,  the  other  party  who 
have  come  down  from  the  mountain  are  fainting  with  heat. 
Though  breathing  for  the  time  a  common  atmosphere,  they  have 
come  from  regions  so  diverse  in  their  temperature,  that  it  is  as 
if  the  tropics  and  the  poles  had  been  compressed  together.  Is 
not  such  too  often  the  character  of  the  “  fellowship  ”  of  Christian 
denominations  which  strive  to  sympathize  with  each  other  in 
feeling,  while  they  part  asunder  in  action  ?  Is  it  not  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  mere  juxtaposition,  rather  than  of  union? 

From  whatever  point  of  view,  we  regard  the  existing  modes 
of  Christian  union,  the  conviction  returns  upon  us,  that  any  per¬ 
ceptible  improvement  of  this  union,  must  spring  from  some 
widely  diffused  influence  that  shall  raise  the  tone  of  Christian 
character,  and  endue  it  with  the  graces  of  a  more  perfect  disci¬ 
pline.  Such  an  influence  would  of  necessity  enlarge  the  com¬ 
mon  Christian  intellect,  while  it  should  deepen  the  flow  of  Chris¬ 
tian  love.  Differences  of  opinion  would,  many  of  them,  be 
smiled  away,  as  men  dismiss  the  prejudices  of  their  youth. 
Others  would  be  waived,  as  too  unimportant  to  be  debated  on 
the  field  of  action.  Growth  of  character  would  accomplish,  in 
this  respect,  that  which  mere  argument  can  never  do.  Obsta¬ 
cles  to  fellowship  would  thus  disappear,  which  never  can  be 
reasoned  away,  and  the  wonder  would  arise,  not  that  they  had 
ceased  to  be,  but  that  they  ever  were.  The  church  would  find 
itself,  in  glad  surprise,  on  heights  of  Zion,  from  which  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  Christian  union  should  glide  off  to  the  right,  and  to 
the  left,  and  before,  and  behind,  as  if  melted  by  the  breath  of 
God. 

Of  the  further  suggestions  of  which  this  discussion  is  prolific, 
one  can  scarcely  be  unnoticed.  It  is  that  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Pastoral  Office.  The  distinguished  honor  of  that  office  is,  to 
train  churches  of  Christ,  which  are  to  be  the  pillars  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  truth  the  world  over.  We  are  apt  sometimes  to  overrate 
the  relative  importance  of  that  which  may  be  termed,  in  an  un¬ 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  the  work  of  the  ministry.  This 
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from  a  state  of  hostility  to  God ;  the  work,  it  may  be,  of  an  evan¬ 
gelist,  or  an  itinerant  preacher,  as  distinct  from  a  pastor.  This 
work,  intrinsically  considered,  cannot  be  overrated;  but  as  related 
to  the  subsequent  work  of  Christian  training,  it  may  be.  He 
was  not  in  the  highest  sense  a  wise  pastor,  though  a  singularly 
successful  one,  who  sought  a  change  in  his  field  of  labor,  because 
neaiiy  the  whole  body  of  his  congregation  had  been  hopefully 
regenerated  by  God’s  blessing  upon  his  ministry.  That  pastor’s 
work  was  then  but  begun,  nobly  begun  indeed,  still,  only  begun. 
The  glory  of  the  Christian  ministry  consists  in  that  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  Pastoral  Office.  It  is  the  successful  culture  of  regen¬ 
erate  souls.  It  is  the  accumulation  in  the  church  of  Christian 
energy  not  merely,  not  chiefly,  by  the  growth  of  numbers,  but  by 
the  growth  of  character,  by  the  enlargement  of  Christian  mind, 
by  its  advanced  intelligence,  by  its  enlightened  conscience,  by 
its  consolidated  strength,  by  its  expanded  heart,  by  its  wise  and 
steady  habits  of  action,  by  its  perfected  and  confirmed  possession 
of  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

This  view  is  supported  by  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  policy 
(if  so  feeble  a  word  may  be  thus  used),  which  God  has  thus  far 
adopted  in  the  history  of  redemption.  It  is,  that  the  work  of  this 
world’s  recovery  has  not  been  carried  on  by  an  equal  difiiision 
of  the  light  of  truth  through  the  earth.  It  has  been  by  concen¬ 
tration,  rather,  of  Divine  favor  upon  choice  localities.  God  has 
acted  through  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  people.  He  has  employed 
favorite  nations.  He  has  sought  out  countries,  and  discovered 
new  lands,  which  He  has  chosen  as  His  special  resting  places. 
There  His  honor  has  dwelt.  There  His  presence  has  disclosed 
itself  in  His  most  stately  goings.  Jfhere  have  the  riches  of  His 
grace  been  expended  in  Divine  profusion.  There  have  the  altars 
burned  with  the  most  prompt  and  often  repeated  evidences  of 
His  blessing.  And  from  these  favored  localities  has  gone  forth 
the  light  in  scattered  rays,  shooting  obliquely  here  and  there  into 
the  night  that  has  shrouded  the  surrounding  world.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  God’s  wisdom  in  all  this,  is  that  which  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering,  and  which  indicates  the  illustrious  office  of  the  Christian 
pastor.  It  is,  that  in  the  choice  of  instruments  in  this  world’s 
redemption,  God  honors  chiefly,  not  numbers,  —  else,  Babylon 
should  have  been  chosen  rather  than  Judea ;  not  wealth,  —  else. 
Tyre  with  its  mercliant  princes  had  been  preferred  to  Galilee 
and  its  fishermen ;  not  noble  birth,  —  else,  patrician  Borne  had 
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taken  precedence  of  Nazareth ;  not  genius  and  learning,  —  else, 
Greece  or  Egypt  had  been  the  birthplace  of  Christ,  rather  than 
Palestine ;  and  the  apostles  should  have  commenced  their  labors 
in  Athens  or  Alexandria,  instead  of  going  first  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  Israel,  and  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  It  is,  that  God  honors  in 
the  choice  of  his  instruments,  those  whom  in  His  sovereign  plea¬ 
sure  He  has  made  the  recipients  of  His  own  grace.  Them  He 
trains  for  His  work.  He  disciplines  them  by  long  and  varied 
culture.  He  pours  out  the  full  treasure  of  His  love  upon  them. 
He  purifies  them  unto  Himself  **  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works.” 

In  close  alliance  with  this  feature  in  the  Divine  plan,  is  the 
institution  of  the  Pastoral  Ofiice.  The  tenor  of  its  commission 
is:  ‘Labor  for  the  training  of  Christian  churches.  Study  the 
state  of  Christian  minds.  Learn  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Christian 
experience.  Strive  to.  enlarge  the  growth  of  Christian  hearts 
by  a  wise  culture.  Feed  the  lambs  of  the  fold.  Make  your 
name  dear  in  Christian  families.  Magnify  your  office  by  vindi¬ 
cating,  in  your  example,  its  permanence.  Labor,  by  your  life’s 
work,  to  build  up  monuments  that  shall  live  when  you  shall 
have  entered  into  rest.  Such  labors  shall  bring  your  work  into 
alliance  with  the  costly,  the  stable,  the  far-reaching  plans  of 
Jehovah.  Such  a  purpose  spans  the  globe  in  its  wise  forecast. 
It  has  a  prophetic  eye,  and  looks  into  the  remotest  future. 
In  the  successes  of  the  Gospel,  in  all  lands  and  through  all 
times,  it  discerns  the  consummation  of  its  own  honor,  and  the 
proof  that  it  is  ordained  of  God.* 
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ARTICLE  V. 

DID  PAUL  MODEL  HIS  LANGUAGE  AFTER  THAT  OF  DEMOS¬ 
THENES? 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Koster  of  Stade.^ 

The  late  De  Wette  has  pronounced  it  improbable  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  acquired  any  appreciable  benefit  from  the  old 
Hellenic  learning  and  literature.  In  like  manner,  Winer  aflirms 
it  to  be  “now  pretty  generally  conceded,  that  no  Greek  culture 
can  be  ascribed  to  Paul,  any  more  than  to  the  Jews  generally, 
who  dwelt  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,”  although  this  language  is 
qualified  by  the  remark,  that  “he  has,  to  be  sure,  a  greater 
degree  of  skill  in  Greek  style  and  composition  than  the  other 
apostles  (e.  g.  Peter  and  Matthew),  which  he  probably  obtained 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  his  intercourse  with  native  Greeks,  many 
of  whom  were  learned  and  distinguished  men,  was  so  extensive 
and  intimate.”  We  believe,  however,  that  we  must  advance  a 
step  further,  and  admit  the  probability  of  his  having  not  merely 
read,  but  become  familiar  with,  several  of  the  old  Greek  writers, 
and  more  particularly  that  he  has  modelled  the  language  of  his 
Epistles,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  the  Orations  of  Demos¬ 
thenes. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  point  to  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Apostle,  and  of  the  light 
it  throws  upon  his  character  as  an  author,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
exhibit  with  more  precision,  the  reasons  which  appear  to  us  to 
speak  in  its  favor. 

And  first,  let  us  call  attention  to  the  course  of  his  mental  train¬ 
ing  from  youth  upwards.  Paul  was  born,  it  is  true,  of  Jewish 
parents,  who  dwelt,  however,  at  Tarsus,  a  celebrated  commercial 
city  in  Cilicia,  in  which  Greek  learning  flourished ;  and,  as  his 
father  had  acquired  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  he 
would  seem,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  have  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  exclusiveness.  Judging  from  the 
analogy  of  the  dispersed  Jews  generally,  it  is  even  possible  that 
Greek  was  the  vernacular  language  of  the  boy  Paul,  while,  as 

^  This  Article  is  from  the  second  Namber  of  the  Studien  und  KritiJeen  for  1854. 
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the  son  of  an  orthodox  Jewish  family,  he  was  duly  instructed  at 
school  in  the  Hebrew  and  Syro-Chaldaic  tongues;  and,  if  we 
may  assume  this  to  be  true,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  read 
Greek  works  in  early  life.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  have 
next  to  view  him  as  the  zealous  pupil  of  the  Babbi  Gamaliel  at 
Jerusalem,  who  was  miraculously  converted  on  a  journey  to 
Damascus,  and  received  a  Divine  call  to  labor  as  a  messenger 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  among  the 
Greeks.  If,  then,  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  mandate,  he 
conceived  the  great  design  of  liberating  Christianity  from  the 
bonds  of  Jewish  sectarianism,  he  thereby,  at  the  same  time, 
imposed  upon  himself  the  task  of  effecting  a  transition  in  his- 
own  mind  from  oriental  to  Greek  modes  of  thought  an^  feeling. 
Would  he  not,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  seek  some  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  the  latter  ?  And,  as  he  devoted'  years  to  the 
labor  of  preparing  himself  for  his  difficult  missionary  enterprise 
(three  years  in  Damascus  and  Arabia,  Gal.  1: 18 ;  fourteen  years 
in  Cilicia,  Gal.  2:  1 ;  one  year  in  Antioch,  Acts  11: 26;  and,  later- 
still,  a  considerable  period  in  Cesarea,  Acts  24:  27),  is  it  at  all- 
credible  that,  during  this  lengthened  season  of  preparation,  he 
devoted  no  attention  to  the  habitudes  of  thought  and  expression 
peculiar  to  those,  to  whom  he  wished  to  preach?  To  him,  as  a; 
public  speaker,  a  knowledge  of  the  every-day  language  of  the 
Greeks  must,  indeed,  have  been  of  preeminent  importance ;  nor 
could  he  have  neglected  entirely  the  Greek  literature,  inasmuch 
as  this  people  placed  so  high  a  value  upon  its  writers,  and  was, 
it  may  be  said,  intellectually  governed  by  them.  At  any  rate, 
some  familiarity  with  their  works  would  open  up  to  the  Apostle, 
throughout  the  whole  cultivated  world  of  that  time.  Borne  her¬ 
self  not  excepted,  a  readier  access  to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of 
mankind.  Even  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  more  strictly  learned 
writings  of  the  Greeks  did  not  fall  in  his  way,  we  cannot  imagine 
this  to  have  been  the  case  with  their  popular  writers,  whose 
subject-matter  and  diction  offered  him  numerous  opportunities 
of  establishing  a  connection  between  their  statements  or  phrase¬ 
ology,  and  his  glad  mission  of  salvation  in  Christ. 

In  this  way,  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  employed  by. 
Paul  in  his  Epistles,  find  a  satisfactory  explanation.  For,  while 
its  material  groundwork  was  Judaic,  its  form  was  borrowed  from 
the  Greek.  As  a  zealous  Jew  and  a  disciple  (ff  die  Pharisees^ 
Paul  adhered  most  closely  to  the  mode  of  expression,  which- 
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characterized  the  sacred  writings  of  his  nation ;  and  that  he  was 
also  able  to  deliver  a  public  oration  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  or 
mother-tongue  of  the  Palestine  of  his  day,  is  expressly  stated  in 
Acts  21;  40.  Hence,  for  example,  he  begins  and  ends  all  his 
Epistles  with  the  Hebraic  formula  of  salutation,  and  avoids  the 
Greek  hence  his  diction  (particularly  in  the  Epistles  to 

the  Bomans  and  Galatians),  whenever  he  reasons  from  the  Old 
Testament,  or  avails  himself  of  the  forms  of  Rabbinical  disputa¬ 
tion,  assumes  a  marked  Hebraic  coloring ;  hence,  lastly,  he  occa¬ 
sionally  quotes  the  Old  Testament  in  conformity  with  the  original 
Hebrew  text,  and  not  the  Greek  translation.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  he  employs  the  latter  as  his  fountain-head ;  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  Greek  was  more  familiar  to  him  than 
the  Hebrew,  is  shown  in  all  those  passages  of  his  Epistles, 
where  he  is  less  dependent  upon  the  Old  Testament,  or  where 
he  enters  upon  the  mention  of  present  circumstances  (as  in  his 
closing  exhortations),  or  in  which  he  speaks  with  more  than 
ordinary  fervor.  The  Greek  he  uses  is  for  this  reason  the  com¬ 
mon  popular  language  of  the  Hellenists  of  his  day,  the  so-called 
in  the  form  of  the  Macedonian- Alexandrine  dialect,  which 
is  based  upon  the  Septuagint  But,  with  how  much  greater- 
purity,  delicacy  and  freedom,  than  we  meet  with  in  that  Trans¬ 
lation,  does  he  know  how  to  handle  the  Greek  idiom !  This  is 
most  clearly  shown  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Now  it 
is  certainly  true,  that  he  acquired  this  dexterity  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  language  principally  from  intercourse  with  learqed 
and  distinguished  Greeks ;  but  that  he  derived  it  also  from  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Hellenic  literature  is  betrayed,  as  we  shall 
see,  by  evidence  the  most  unequivocal.  And  what  branches  of 
this  literature  may  those  have  been,  which  thus  attracted  his 
attention?  As  an  inspired  orator  in  the  service  of  Christ,  he 
would  scarcely  have  concerned  himself  either  with  the  mytho¬ 
logical  and  philosophical,  or  in  any  way  with  the  purely  scientific, 
writings  of  the  Greeks.  The  philosophy  of  the  Hellenes  (e.  g. 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Acts  17:  18),  was  probably  not 
entirely  unfamiliar  to  the  great  Apostle,  but  could  have  had  no 
preponderating  importance  in  his  estimation,  inasmuch  as  he  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  unto  the  wisdom-seeking  Greeks  nothing  except 
the  fiK>lishness ”  of  “preaching  Christ  crucified”  (1  Cor.  1:22). 
He  does  not,  however,  reject  philosophy  in  the  abstract,  but  only 
its  perversion,  in  his  deprecatory  exhortation  that  no  one  should 
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allow  himself  to  be  led  away  from  Christ  through  it  (Col.  2:  8). 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  end  he  had  in  view,  the  assistance 
derivable  from  the  historians,  national  poets,  and,  above  all,  the 
popular  orators,  must  have  been  regarded  as  exceedingly  impor* 
tant ;  the  historians,  in  making  him  better  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  Greeks ;  the  poets,  in  enabling  him  to  render 
his  preaching  attractive,  by  connecting  it  with  favorite  expres* 
sions  from  their. songs;  and  the  popular  orators,  by  instructing 
him  by  what  means  this  remarkably  acute  and  gifted  peo¬ 
ple  could  most  surely  be  convinced  and  influenced.  The 
interpreters  have  often  shown  that  his  language,  in  numer¬ 
ous  passages,  presents  striking  resemblances  to  that  of  Thucy¬ 
dides,  Xenophon  and  Plato.'  From  the  popular  poets  he  has 
borrowed  passages  on  three  occasions:  Acts  17:  28,  from  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus:  rov  hou  yivos  iaiup]  1  Cor.  15:  33, 
from  the  comic  poet,  Menander:  (f^H^ovoiv  oiuXicu 

xttxcu,  and  Titus  1:  12,  from  Epimenides  of  Crete  (whom,  on 
account  of  the  truth  of  his  dictum,  he  calls  a  “  prophet”) : 
teg  del  rf-tevataij  xaxd  yttoteQeg  dQyai.  But  in  respect  to  the 
popular  orators,  it  m.ay  be  assumed  that  Paul  had  read  several 
of  them,  and,  assuredly  before  all  others,  the  noblest  and  most 
celebrated  of  their  number,  Demosthenes  of  Athens.  Few  in  his 
speeches  he  found  that  deivor^gt  power  of  illustration,  acuteness 
of  reasoning  in  weighing  arguments  pro  and  contra,  and  power¬ 
ful  mastery  over  human  feeling,  in  Which  he  surpassed  all  others 
of  his  countrymen ;  to  him  he  must  have  felt  attracted  as  to  a 
kindred  spirit  by  his  moral  earnestness,  strict  sense  of  truth,  and 
lively  Veneration  for  the  Deity.®.  It  is  well  known  that  Aeschi¬ 
nes,  the  inveterate  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  trusted  more  to 
dazzling  displays  of  rhetorical  art ;  and  Paul,  on  account  of  the 
rivalry  between  these  two  great  masters  of  eloquence,  had  per^ 
haps  perused  his  speeches.  The  frequent  use  of  rhetorical  inter¬ 
rogation,  of  asseveration,  and  of  objections  introduced  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  Paul  has  in  common  with  Demosthenes.  We  call 

^  Cf.  Wetstein^s  Comntentar  zam  neuen  Testament  Ct  L.  Bauer,  philologia 
Thucydidco*  Paulina.  Hal.  1773.  G.  Kaphelii,  annotationes  in  N.  T.  e  Xeno- 
phonte,  PolybiOj  etc.  Lugdi  BataTv  1747. 

^  A  firm  belief  in  the  gracious  providence,  as  also  in  the  inexorable  justice 
of  the  gods,  breathes  through  all  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  (cf.  Epist  4, 
p.  1487,  Rciske).  The  admirable  tract  of  Theremin,  entitled  ‘‘Die  Beredsam* 
keit  cine  Tugend,”  speaks  more  fully  upon  this  subject 
VoL.  XL  No.  43.  44 
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to  recollection  only  such  questions  as  rt  olv  iau  (cf.  Leptin.  p.  530) 
in  1  Cor.  5:  12:  jttot,  x.  t.  X.  {adv.  Conon.  p.  729:  rt  tuvru 

ifioi;  quid  haec  ad  me  pertinent?),  and  r/ ovv  iQovfiev ;  in  Rom.  4: 1. 
6:  1  {cf.pro  Corona,  p.  287  :  xi  ovv  (pr/fxl  deiv).  Roth  resemble  each 
other,  moreover,  in  subtle  delicacy  of  expression,  as  e.  g.  when 
Paul  avoids  self-praise,  or  softens  the  severity  of  the  censures 
he  pronounces  upon  his  readers,  and  in  their  irony  amounting 
almost  to  sarcasm,  as  e.  g.  when  he  extols  the  strength  of  the 
Corinthians  by  contrasting  it  with  his  own  weakness  ( 1  Cor.  4: 
10),  or  when  he  asks  the  Coiintliians,  whether  the  word  of  God 
went  forth  from  them,  or  came  unto  them  alone  (1  Cor.  14:  36). 
Both  pay  great  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  their  proofs  or 
illustrations,  and  prefer  to  place  those  on  which  they  lay  least 
stress  in  the  middle  of  the  argument.  In  this,  Demosthenes 
followed  the  Homeric  dictum :  xaxovg  d’  <4*  fuoaov  ilaaaev ;  and 
so,  too,  Paul,  when  he  uses  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament 
allegorically  (e.  g.  1  Cor.  14:  21,  where  the  historical  sense  of 
the  text  quoted  from  the  Psalms  is  not  so  much  considered,  as 
the  aptness  of  the  expressions  employed  for  illustrating  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand) ;  for  this  was  to  him  rather  a  popular  elucidation 
than  a  formal  example.  Such  similarities  of  language  may 
probably  be  explained  by  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  two  men ;  but  when,  in  addition,  numerous,  and,  in 
great  degree,  quite  characteristic  parallels  with  Demosthenean 
forms  of  expression,  as  well  in  particular  words  as  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  entire  sentences,  are  met  with  in  the  Pauline  Epis¬ 
tles,  it  must  be  thought  extremely  probable  that  the -Apostle  had 
read  the  Attic  orator,  and  has  interwoven  involuntary  reminis¬ 
cences  of  such  reading  in  his  writings.  Some  of  these  parallelisms 
have  been  collected  by  Kypke,  in  liis  CH)servationes  saxrce,  Wra- 
tislav.  1755,  and  more  can  be  discovered  by  an  attentive  reader 
of  Demosthenes.  We  will  here  bring  forward  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable,  and,  in  so  doing,  follow  the  order  of  succession  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles. 

Romans. 

1:  29,  fieaxovg  qp^orov,  qiovoVf  x.  r.  h  Cf.  Dem.  adv.  Androt,  p. 
603 :  dvV'QOinovg  ovtidtuv  xal  xaxmv  ftsaxovg}  In  both  passages  a 

1  We  quote  according  to  Reiske’s  pages.  But  Kypke,  in  the  cases  in  which 
we  refer  to  him,  has  employed  an  earlier  edition. 
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union  of  secret  and  open  vices  is  described ;  “  a  sentina  of  shame¬ 
ful  lusts  and  deeds  fills  auty  so  to  speak,  their  whole  being.” 

2:  14,  (pvoet  ta  tov  pofiov  noui.  By  ffvon  a  natural  im¬ 
pulse,”  or  instinct,  is  denoted.  So  Dem.  pro  Coron.,  p.  26 :  “a 
fbndness  for  hearing  others  defamed,  rather  than  praised, 
naatp  dp&Qmnoig 

2:  5.  Here,  as  in  3:  5,  opyjJ  is  evidently  “  punishment,”  after  a 
frequent  usage  of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes.  Cf.  in  Mid.  p. 
391 :  Tip  HgdoavTi  o^t'  ital^sv  6  vofiog. 

5:  7.  In  this  remarkable  passage,  Paul  seeks  to  express  the 
incomparable  love  of  God  in  yielding  up  His  Son  to  death,  by  a 
climax  {ftoXigf  taxa),  and,  indeed,  from  an  Hellenic  point  of  view. 
For  this  reason,  lUxaiov  and  dyad’w  cannot  be  masculines ;  for 
the  notions  of  the  “just”  and  “good”  man  run  into  each  other 
(Cic.  de  Offic.  2,  11 :  ex  justitia  viri  boni  appellantur;  cf.  Bom. 
7t  12).  Both  are  rather  neuters,  and  tUnmor  is  “a  right”  (Dem. 
in  Mid.  p.  515:  ihti^n  to  Sixatop  i^sip),  but  dya&op  has  the  article 
to  designate  “  what  is  evidently,  notoriously  good.”  It  may  be 
that  the  case  of  Chabrias  presented  itself  here  before  the  mind 
of  the  Apostle,  of  whom  Demosthenes,  Leptin.  p.  481,  explicitly 
affirms ;  Chabrias  died  as  commander  in  a  battle,  vtisq  vfuSPf 
qiiXonoXig  cSv.”  In  our  text,  then,  vnep  before  Stxaiov  denotes  the 
motive  (as  in  9  Thess.  1:  4,  5).  “  For  hardly  will  any  one  die 
for  others  on  beha^  of  their  {mere)  right;  rather,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  ike  evident  goody  which  they  possess.”  For  “Right” 
is  the  object  of  coot  reflection  or  consideration;  only  “goodness” 
can  inspire  a  higher  enthusiasm  (e.  g.  Leonidas  died  at  Thermo¬ 
pylae  for  the  salvation  and  honor  of  his  native  land).  But  Christ 
died  for  godless  and  wicked  men,  of  whom,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
right,  one  can  in  no  way  predicate  the  possession  of  what  is 
truly  good. 

6:  7,  a  dno^aputp  belftxaiuTcu  dm  T^g  dfiagriag.  A  proposition 
borrowed  from  civil  legislation,  to  wit,  that  by  death  every  trans¬ 
gression  is  atoned.  So  Dem.  Epist.  3,  p.  1478 :  ndprtop  dfiaQT^ 
(idjcop  oQog  TeXavTij.  * 

7:  18,  TO  ■&tXsip  ftapaxeirai  ftott  to  ds  xaTegyd^aaOat  to  xaXop  ovx 
evQiaxto.  The  opposition  here  generally  set  forth  is  referred  to 
a  special  case  in  Dem.  Epist.  5,  p.  1490 :  to  ev  ^ovXead'at  ndqt- 

CTlVf  OV  TOVQyO'P, 

14:  7,  xvQiip  ^iofisp.  What  is  here  principally  meant,  is,  not  our 
dependance  upon  the  Lord,  but  a  complete  self-devotion  to  Him. 
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A  passage  in  Dem.  ad  epist.  Philippi,  p.  66  (Kypke),  serves  to 
elucidate  this  expression,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Athenian  embas¬ 
sadors  who  had  been  bribed  by  King  Philip:  ovx  aiayvvovtai 
^iXinn^  ^tapteg. 

14:  15,  0  ddeX(f6g  Xvnsirai.  Not  “  he  is  troubled,”  but  “  he  suf¬ 
fers  injury r  Hence  dnoXvsiv,  referring  to  his  ruin,  follows.  Dem. 
pro  Cor.,  p.  246 :  “  if  Philip  had  departed  rc5y  *EXX‘^vtov  (itjdeva 
Xvn^aag” 

First  CarintkUms. 

4:  13,  ua^dquatOf  “  refuse,”  “  offscourings,”  as  a  designation  of 
despised  men.  How  strong  the  expression  is,  may  be  seen  from 
the  additional  epithets  in  Dem.  in  Mid.,  p.  578 :  “all  other  men 
are  looked  upon  by  him  as  xat  mom  xcu  ovda  dpd'Qeo- 

»oi.” 

4:  4,  ovdev  ifjuxvT^  avvoma.  Literally  so  Aeschines : 
aweidoig,  and  similarly  Dem.  Epist  2,  p.  112:  evvotao  ifiavr^  cv- 
poida. 

6:  4,  xa^i^sret  according  to  the  context:  “set  ye  them  as 
judges!"  Cf.  Dem.  in  Mid.,  p.  415:  the  judges,  hnoawg  dp  y 
aoXig 

6:  18,  o  no^evoop  atg  to  idiop  aafia  dfioQTapei.  Cf.  Aeschin.  in 
Timarch.,  p.  176  (Kypke) :  oua  aig  to  aa/ia  to  aavrov  yftaQTijxap, 
Here  the  orator  is  speaking  of  tlie  so-called  “cinsBdus,”  who, 
however,  is  not  excluded  by  the  language  of  the  Apostle. 

12:  23.  To  the  less  honored  parts  of  our  body  tift^p  nagtaaora- 
Qup  nsQiTi^a/iSP.  Better  clothing  is  meant  But  Demosthenes, 
Orat  amator.,  p.  1417,  uses  these  words  figuratively:  “know, 
that  good  speeches  roTg  ainovai  do^ap  nagitiOapui" 

14:  16,  23,  24.  ^ISuozrig  in  Demosthenes  (e.  g.  adv.  Mid.,  p. 
325)  is  frequently  a  man  who  has  no  public  office;  Paul  uses  it 
to  denote  the  hearer,  in  opposition  to  the  teacher  who  appears  in 
public, 

16:  15,  aig  dtaxopiap  toXg  dyioig  ata^ap  aavrovg,  “they  devoted 
themselves  vdluntarily  to  the  service  of  the  saints.”  Dem.  de 
falsa  legat.,  p.  201 :  aig  ttpa  tu^ip  aza^ep  aavzop  6  Aiaxiprig  ip  zy 

noXtzaia. 

* 

Second  Corinthians. 

4:  17,  TO  naqavzixa  iXagigop  z^g  ‘0Xixl}ao)g  is  not:  “the  transito¬ 
rily  (Luther:  zeitlich,  temporarily)  light  affliction,”  but  “the 
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present  light”  For  the  future  forms  the  antithesis.  Cf.  Dem. 
Philipp.  2,  p.  28 :  ly  naqavrUu  ^dovij  fui^ov  iajyu  tov  vouqov  avvol- 
GUV  fiilXovtog.  [This  use  of  naqavtUa  is  frequent  in  Thucydides ; 
e.  g.  2,  64 :  ^  naQavrixa  XafinQOTi]^,  xal  ig  to  inuxu  do^a.  8,  82 : 
Ti^v  ze  nagavtUa  iXmba.  —  Translator.] 

5:  20,  vniQ  Xqigtov  TTQea^evofuv,  we  are  ambassadors,  not  in 
Christ's  stead,  but  for  Christ’s  sake,  for  his  cause.  For  what  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  as  if  God  exhorted  by  us,”  is  uttered  by  the  Apostle  as 
an  ambassador  in  God's  stead.  The  same  usage  occurs  in  De- 
mosth.  de  f  legat.,  p.  244 :  vneg  vfKuv  xaXfag  ingia^evaavy  “  for  your 
interests  they  have  well  performed  the  embassy.” 

8:  5,  iavTovg  edoaxuv  ngmiov  z^  xvgicg  xtu  ijfiiv.  A  fine  expres¬ 
sion  of  self-devotion  or  complete  self-sacrifice  to  the  beloved. 
We  find  a  striking  parallel  in  Dem.  pro  Cor.,  p.  344  (Kypke) : 
*‘many  celebrated  orators  as  there  have  been  in  Athens,  yet 
ovhelg  zovzfov  noinoze  dianavzog  idaxev  iavzov  zy  noXet.  Very  sig¬ 
nificant,  also,  is  the  ng^zov  of  the  Apostle :  “  what  was  destined 
for  the  sufiering  Christians,  tliat  they  gave  first  (i.  e.  above  all, 
principally)  from  love  to  God  and  to  me.” 

9:  12,  ii  ducxovla  z^g  Xuzovgyi'ag,  **  the  service  of  collecting  the 
alms.”  Auzovgyia  occurs  frequently  in  Demosth.  (e.  g.  in  Lep- 
tin.,  p.  463,  12)  of  a  public  contribution,  furnishing  the  means 
required  for  some  branch  of  tlie  public  service ;  but  diaxoviu  is 
the  Jewish  designation  of  the  same  thing  (cf.  8:  4.  9:  1,  13),  for 
in  the  synagogues  the  collection  of  the  alms  was  the  business 
(nniiay)  of  the  servants  or  deacons  (  Vitringa  de  synagoga,  p.  933). 

13:  8.  “  For  we  have  no  power  against  the  truth  {xaza  zijg 

dhi^uag),  but  for  the  truth  (ymg  zyg  dXti&u'ag),”  i.  e.  on  behalf 
ofi  in  furtherance  of  the  truth.  The  two  prepositions  are  opposed 
to  each  other  in  the  same  sense  by  Demosth.  in  Epist.  2,  p.  1469 : 
ov  xa{J  vfioiv  duvog  dvf  dXX'  vneg  vfiav. 


Galatians. 

1:  6,  10.  The  peculiar  use  of  (MzazlOsa&aif  to  shift  one’s  place 
(as  e.  g.  the  wind),  for  *‘to  change  one's  resolutirm,"  and  likewise 
of  nuaaiy  to  persuade,  for  “  to  seek  a  person's  approbation,"  is  found 
also  in  Dem.  pro  Cor.,  p.  338. 

2:  6,  a;zo  be,  zuv  doxovvzav  ehai  zi  {onoioi  noze  rjaavy  ovbev  ftoi 
diaqiegei).  The  preposition  dnot  interrupted  by  the  parenthesis, 
is  an  instance  of  anacoluthon,  very  suitable  to  the  excited  feel- 

44* 
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ing  of  the  Apostle,  and  for  this  reason  a  special  explanatory 
clause  follows :  ijwoi  ydq  ovdev  ngogava&evTO.  Oi  doxovpTsg  shut  ti 
(those  who  pass  for  something  great)  is  genuine  Greek  (Xen. 
Hier.  2,  1 :  rmv  doxovvTcop  updQmv  elpat,  who  are  looked  upon  as 
true  men).  But  the  words  of  the  parenthesis,  spoken  in  a  depre¬ 
ciatory  spirit  (“what  they  really  did,  was  matter  of  indifference 
to  me”),  have  their  analogy  in  Dem.  de  contribut.,  p.  175:  “if 
any  one  of  you  know  the  families  of  Aristides  and  Miltiades, 
ofiotd  nor  ear/,  how  insignificant  their  present  qualifications  are 
and  contra  Theocrit.,  p.  512,  in  Olympiodor,  p.  696  (Kypke): 
ovUip  ftoi  dtacpeQsif  it  makes  no  difierence  to  me,  is  all  one  and 
the  same  to  me. 

3:  22,  23,  avpixXetaep  ^  rd  ndpxa  vno  dfunQ^iaPt  and  vno 

pofiop  iq)QOVQ0Vfie{ta  avYxaxXeiaftdpou  The  latter  expression  bor¬ 
ders  very  closely  on  that  of  Dem.  in  Philipp.  1,  p.  18 :  idp  nuaap 
trip  ^inrafiip  pofjop  xataxXeiarire^  “  if  you  will  bind  the  whole  force 
by  law.”  For  ovyxXeteiPf  “  to  enclose,”  “  embrace,”  with  vno  fol¬ 
lowing  it,  is  said  of  the  ruler,  who  brings  prisoners,  under  super¬ 
vision  of  a  jailor,  into  safe  custody.  Such  a  ruler  is  “  the  scrip¬ 
ture,”  i.  e.  God,  whose  will  it  announces,  and  the  jailor  is  in  the 
first  verse  “  sin,”  and  in  the  second  “  the  law.”  Now  the  last 
held  all  men  under  obligation,  which  being  unable  to  fulfil  (v.  19), 
they  were  thereby  “all  concluded  under  sin.”  But  both  took 
place  for  a  salutary  purpose,  viz.  to  keep  men  in  safe  custody 
for  that  higher  hberty,  which  they  were  afterwards  to  attain 
through  faith  {iqjQovQovya&a  must  be  joined  with  alg  t^p  fttXXovoap 

matip). 

5:  1,  ffiy  ndXtp  ^vytp  dovXetag  ivsysa&e.  A  shameful  bondage  is 
alluded  to.  For  in  the  verses  cited  by  Dem.  pro  Cor.,  p.  322, 
the  sense  is  similar: 

—  o's  ^vydv  aiiytvt  &ivT6t, 

SovXoaivtjS  atvyi(fav  dfitfie  i’xffjoiv 

The  yoke  shuts  in  {ivtyai)  the  neck,  suiTounding  it  on  both  sides 
{dfKpi'g). 

G:  17,  xonovg  yribeig  yot  naotyfico  I  Dem.  de  repnbl.  ordin., 
p.  09:  (ui  &OQV^ija^  [lor  firfdalg- !  [So  also  De  Pace,  p.  60:  xai yoi 
yij  doQv^tiari  yr^dttg  nntv  uxovaut.  The  same  TiQodiOQ&aaig,  or  an- 
ticipativc  request  is  met  with  in  8,  32.  13,  3.  57,  59,  ed.  Bekker. 
—  Translator.]. 
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Ephesians. 

4:  19.  In  the  same  way  as  aaikyeia^  “  lasciviousness,”  is  here 
joined  with  dxa&aQaiUf  so  it  is  found  with  v^gtg,  in  Dem.  in  Mid., 
p.  514. 

5:  12,  td  xQvq)^  ysvofieva  in  ait^v  aiaygov  iari  xou  TJysiv.  The 
delicate  aversion  to  make  explicit  mention  of  their  shameful 
deeds,  which  is  here  expressed,  is  betrayed  also  by  Demosthenes, 
e.  g.  in  Conon.,  p.  729  (Kypke) :  a  noXXtjif  aiaxvvrjv  Ijfet  xou 

on  ye  (the  same  particles  as  in  1  Cor.  6:  13)  notetr.'  Olynth. 
2,  p.  23 :  shameful  deeds,  oia  oxvci  ngog  ifidg  ovofidacu. 

G:  19,  iva  fioi  do&y  Xoyog.  Meyer  and  many  commentators 
understand  this  as  a  supplication  for  Divine  communication  of 
the  meaning  and  purport  of  the  utterance.  But  such  a  communi¬ 
cation  Paul  always  needed,  while  he  here  emphasizes  the  fact 
of  his  being  an  ambassador  in  bonds  (ip  dXmaei).  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  refer  these  words  more  correctly,  with  Wolf  and  others,  to 
the  opportunity  for  speaking,  which  in  Col.  4:  3  is  called  ^ga 
Ibyov,  For  Paul,  when  a  prisoner  at  Cesarea,  enjoyed  a  certain 
amount  of  liberty  (Acts  24:  23),  although  the  privilege  of  speak¬ 
ing  in  public  was  denied  him ;  and  for  one,  who  is  in  bonds,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  boldness.  The  sense,  then,  is  as  follows : 
“  pray  also  for  me,  that  an  opportunity  to  speak  be  given  unto 
me, — an  opportunity,  that  is,  of  opening  my  mouth  boldly  (when¬ 
ever  I  unsh  to  speak)  to  proclaim  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  for 
which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds;  (pray,  I  say)  that  I  may 
declare  myself  as  boldly  in  respect  of  the  Gospel,  as  I  ought  to 
speak.”  The  close  of  the  oration  against  Leptines  furnishes  an 
elucidation  of  the  Apostle’s  language :  “  I  indeed  shall  marvel  if 
({XaviAu^oa,  ei)  you  punish  with  death  those  who  utter  counterfeit 
coin,  but  are  willing  to  give  the  word  (5(o(T6T€  Xoyov)  to  those,  who 
make  the  whole  city  false  and  not  trustworthy.”  We  ourselves 
employ  the  same  jilirase  as  a  parliamentary  expression.  Demos¬ 
thenes  hopes  that  the  assembly  will  'not  confer  the  right  of  speech 
upon  Lej)tines  and  his  associates,  for  in  tliis  way,  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  oration  informs  us,  the  proposal  of  the  Lepti- 
nean  law  was  rejected  without  further  ceremony. 
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Cohssians. 

1:  18,  iva  yivrjxai  iv  ndaiv  avtog  nQtorevoov.  The  «V  ndai  must 
be.  neuter  (as  in  English  version),  inasmuch  as  ru  numa  stands 
in  the  preceding  and  following  context.  So  Dera.  orat.  amator., 
p.  1416 :  “  consider  it  your  interest,  to  nQtoteveiv  tv  dnaai. 

2;  23,  drivd  iau  Xoyov  ftev  iyovTa  aoqitag.  In  this  connection 
Xoyog  is  “the  show”  or  “seeming,”  strictly,  “the  mere  word,”  in 
opposition  to  igyav,  the  reality.  Cf.  Dem.  orat.  1.  in  Onetor.,  p. 
570.  An'exact  parallel  is  found  in  Dem.  Leptin.,  p.  462 :  lore  ds 
TovTO  Xoyov  luv  rivu  tyov *  ti  di  tig  dxQi^mg  i^etdaete,  xfftvdog 
dv  g)avtNj.  Hereby  is  explained  also  James  2:  14 :  idv  mativ  Xtyy 
Tig  tyttVy  igya  dt  (itj  where  a  seeming ^  i.  e.  an  unreal,  faith  is 
denoted  by  ^717. 


First  ThessaJonians. 

4: 1 1,  ^avxd^eiv  xai  nQdaattv  tu  iSia.  Here  the  words  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  exord.  oration.,  p.  143 :  iyeiv  ijavytav  xai  td  ifuttga  avziav 
jtQdttetVf  seem  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle. 

First  Timothy. 

1:  19,  dixcufp  vofjiog  ov  xsitai.  Kypke  explains  the  word  xtizai 
from  the  fact  of  the  laws  being  frequently  hewn  among  the 
ancients  upon  tables  and  columns.  Cf  Habakkuk  2;  11.  The 
objection  to  tliis  explanation  is  that  these  pillars  did  not  lie,  but 
were  set  upright  The  expression  is  rather  the  passive  of  vofiop 
ti&tvai  (whence  vofio&tttjg;  cf  Dem.  Leptin.,  p.  498),  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  rendered :  “  for  a  righteous  man  the  law  is  not 
given.”  Dem.  adv.  Timocrat.,  p.  465  (Kypke) :  vofioi  xtivtat  toig 
uQXovaiv. 

3:  3,  nuQoivog  might  be  “  vino  deditus”  (as  v.  8).  But  Chrysos¬ 
tom  has  already  explained  it  by  vj^oiari^g,  and  as  standing  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  tnitixtjg,  and  in  truth  the  word  is  used  of  “petulantia” 
and  “  violentia,”  apart  from  tlie  idea  of  vinous  intoxication.  So 
Dem.  Epist.  4,  p.  1483,  has  employed  nuQoivtiv  in  the  sense  of 
“  to  outrage.” 

5:  17,  dinX^g  tifi/jg  u^iovaOaaai.  Here  tifiij  is  not  so  much 
“  honor,”  as  an  “  honorary  testimony  ”  and  “  reivard.”  Dem.  Lep¬ 
tin.,  p.  367 :  dixuloag  tuvttjg  tilg  tifi^g  (of  this  honorary 

reward). 
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6:  5,  Itieqi&aQfievoi  rov  vovv  are  ‘‘irrational,  senseless  men.’* 
Dem.  in  Olympiodor.,  p.  697 :  dieqt&uQtai  xcu  naQaq)QOvei. 


Titus. 

1: 11,  oixovg  dvaiQinovai.  Dem.  in  Aristogeiton,  p.  495  (Kypke) 
has  the  same  expression :  dvargineip  rrjp  noXiPf  “  to  subvert,  destroy 
the  state.” 

We  may  further  mention  Hebrews  13:  17,  where  “  dXvatreXijff, 
“unprofitable,”  is  used  as  a  less  forcible  expression  for  “very 
prejudicial,**  exactly  as  in  Dem.  Epist.,  p.  1482. 

What  shall  we  say  concerning  these  numerous  parallelisms 
between  the  language  of  Demosthenes  and  Paul?  That  the 
latter  imitated  the  former,  and  adorned  his  writings  with  phrases 
and  fiourishes  borrowed  from  the  great  orator  ?  Far  otherwise. 
But  that  Paul  derived  them  all  by  mere  accident  from  the  con¬ 
versational  language  of  his  day,  is  perhaps  just  as  incredible. 
On  the  contrary,  the  assertion  seems  no  longer  too  bold,  that  he 
had  read,  and  was  familiar  with,  Demosthenes,  the  model  of 
Greek  popular  eloquence,  and  involuntarily  appropriated  many 
of  his  expressions.  That  he  should  have  named  him,  or  any 
other  author,  whose  writings  he  had  read,  no  one  will  be  so  un¬ 
reasonable  as  to  expect,  inasmuch  as  no  obligation  or  inducement 
could  have  existed  for  so  doing.  But  does  not  our  assumption 
militate  against  the  derogatory  opinion  which  the  Apostle  enter¬ 
tained  respecting  eloquence  in  general?  We  \nll  see.  He 
afiirms,  it  is  true,  in  1  Cor.  1:  17,  that  he  does  not  preach  ip 
Xoyov,  and  2: 1  ff ,  that  he  had  not  come  with  excellency  of 
speech  or  wisdom,  nor  with  approbation-seeking  (nei&ois,  com¬ 
pare  above  on  Gal.  1:  10)  words  of  wisdom,  but  with  the  simple 
prea^ng  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified,  and  with  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power;  lastly,  he  asserts,  2  Cor.  11:  6,  that 
he  was  indeed  unlearned,  not  professionally  versed  in  speech 
yet  not  so  in  deeper  insight,  in  real  knowledge  (yrdau). 
He  expresses  himself,  as  we  perceive,  in  modest  or  depreciatory 
terms  concerning  the  rhetorical  form  and  finish  of  his  language, 
because  many  of  his  readers  (1  Cor.  3,  1)  preferred,  on  account 
of  the  outward  character  and  expression,  the  teaching  of  Apollos, 
who  was  a  learned  Hellenist  of  Alexandria  (Acts  18:  24  ff.),  yet 
in  respect  of  doctrine,  which  was  the  same  thing,  he  boasts  of  his 
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real  knowledge.  What,  then,  he  disclaims,  are  laboriously  excog¬ 
itated  flowers  of  oratoiy,  or  the  sophistical  artifices  of  the  degen¬ 
erate  rhetoricians  of  his  era,  but  in  no  way  the  pungent  expres¬ 
sion,  strict  demonstrative  reasoning,  and  mighty  mastery  over  hu¬ 
man  feeling,  for  which  Demosthenes  was  so  distinguished.  That 
Paul,  too,  was  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  great  orator, 
is  shown  by  the  judgment  of  those  inhabitants  of  Lystra,  who 
worshipped  him  as  the  god  Hermes,  “  because  he  was  the  chief 
speaker  ’*  ( Acts  14;  12).  But  the  power  of  his  oratory  laid  almost 
exclusively  in  the  original  and  overpowering  fervency  with  which 
he  proclaimed  the  truths  of  salvation  that  had  been  revealed  to 
him  by  God.  How  strong  his  own  conviction  was  upon  this 
point,  is  testified  by  the  sublime  passage,  2  Cor.  10:  4,  in  which 
he  declares  that  although  he  walks  in  the  flesh,  he  fights  not 
with  carnal  weapons,  but  with  divine,  casting  down  every  strcmg 
hold  and  lofty  edifice  (i.  e.  all  sophistical  knowledge  which  ex- 
alteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God),  bringing  under  cap¬ 
tivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.” 

Hence,  then,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  infiuence,  which  his 
acquaintance  with  Demosthenes  exerted  upon  his  language,  in 
no  way  destroyed  his  own  individuality,  nor  his  rabbinical  erudi¬ 
tion,  nor  the  impulse  of  his  fiery  spirit,  which  hurries  him  forward 
with  such  facility  into  parentheses,  anacolutha,  and  negligent 
arrangement  of  words  (Winer,  Gramm.,  p.  433),  that  are  far  frcsn 
Demosthenean.  How  very  difierent  is  his  language,  generally 
speaking,  from  the  smooth  and  polished  style  of  Philo  and  Jose¬ 
phus!  These  writers  emulated  the  Greeks  in  all  things,  and 
sought  to  pass  for  Greeks ;  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  attempts  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  to  convince  both  Jews  and  Greeks  that  the  Gospel 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  believeth 
(Rom.  1:  16).  ^ 

So,  too,  no  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  in^ration  of  Paul’s 
Epistles  by  the  Hellenic  form  of  expression,  which  to  a  great 
extent  prevails  therein.  For  it  may,  at  the  present  day,  be 
probably  regarded  as  established,  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  writers  does  not  exclude  their  individual  characteristics, 
nor  a  certain  amount  of  diligent,  artistic  and  stilistic  preparation. 
In  favor  of  this  opinion  we  may  cite,  for  example,  the  metrical 
construction  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
the  New  the  artistic  armngement  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.* 

^  Compare  my  Essay  upon  this  subject  in  Felt’s  theologisch.  Mitarbeiteu,  Bd.  L 
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So,  too,  Luke,  the  disciple  of  Paul,  commences  his  Xoyog  a  (the 
Gospel)  with  a  strictly  classic  period :  iaeiSyaeQ  noXkoi 
aav,  X.  t.  X.)  p.nd  in  like  manner  his  Xoyog  ^  (the  Acts)  with:  titv 
lAev  ngiSrop  Xoyop  inoujodiJi^.  Indeed,  the  latter  draws  the  picture 
of  the  didusion  of  Christianity  from  the  smallest  beginnings  to 
its  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  then  civilized  world  (from 
Jerusalem  to  Borne)  upon  so  systematic  a  plan,  and  with  so 
classic  a  finish,  that  it  may  truly  be  compared  with  Thucydides. 

Let  me  now  be  permitted  to  add  one  closing  remark.  If 
the  great  Apostle  was  not  ashamed,  in  furtherance  of  the  end 
he  had  in  view,  to  learn  something  from  the  Attic  orator,  can  it  be 
unbecoming  for  our  clergy  to  refresh  and  fertilize  their  minds  by 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classic  tvriters  ?  What  Luther  thought 
upon  this  subject  is  known  to  all.  Yet  in  our  day  it  would 
almost  seem  that  many  preachers  considered  the  symbolic  teach* 
ing  of  the  church  to  be  alone  worthy  of  their  diligence ;  and,  as 
a  general  thing,  knowledge,  strictly  so  called,  is  now  placed 
by  theologians  far  too  much  in  the  background.  It  would  be 
lamentable  if  this  tendency  should  continue  to  predominate; 
for  a  thorough  historico*critical  searching  of  the  Scriptures 
(John  5:  39)  is  the  life>breath  of  Fkotestantism. 


\ 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  HEBREW  AND  OF  ROMAN  LEARNING.^ 

By  F.  B.  Spear,  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  Languages, 
Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  claims  of  sacred  and  classical  learning  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  sound  and  liberal  education,  have  been  so  able  advo¬ 
cated  by  scholars  and  divines,  and  so  fully  acknowledged  in  our 
college  halls  and  churches,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
that  little  additidnal  argument  is  necessary.  Viewed  mentally 

^  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  last  Commencement  at  Madison  UniTenhy* 
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or  morally,  practically  or  theoretically,  whether  for  the  preacher, 
teacher  or  advocate,  for  the  judge,  statesman  or  diplomatist,  it  is 
granted  by  men  best  qualified  to  judge,  that  that  education  is 
not  complete,  however  extensive,  in  which  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin  studies  have  not  constituted  to  some  extent  an  elemental 
part  Kegarding  these  claims,  then,  as  well  established,  we 
shall  aim,  not  so  much  by  close  argumentation,  as  by  the  simpler 
process  of  comparison,  to  develop  something  of  the  genius  of 
Hebrew  and  of  Boman  learning,  whether  this  learning  be  con¬ 
sidered  subjectively,  as  to  the  respective  nation  that  furnishes  it, 
or  objectively,  as  to  the  scholar  who  acquires  it  Our  subject,  as 
we  view  it,  resolves  itself  into  two  parts :  Hebrew  and  Boman 
learning  treated,  first,  comparatively  with  the  Greek ;  secondly, 
comparatively  with  each  other.  We  design  so  to  treat  these 
divisions  that  the  genius  of  the  two  departments  of  learning, 
which  we  represent,  shall  appear  by  the  successive  impressions 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  rather  than  by  distinct  and 
formal  inferences  drawn  by  the  speaker. 

I.  Hebrew  and  Rjoman  Learning  treated  comparatively  with  the 

Greek. 

The  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  the  grand  trio  among  the 
languages  of  antiquity,  as  the  sacred  three  in  the  inscription  on 
the  cross,  have  so  long  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  men  of 
letters,  and  so  intimately  inwrought  into  the  soundest  scholarship, 
that  we  may  be  allowed  to  some  extent  to  view  them  together. 
In  doing  this,  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Greek  is 
intermediate^  both  as  to  the  period  to  which  it  belongs  and  as  to 
its  general  character,  and,  therefore,  may  properly  be  used  by 
comparison  to  fix  more  definitely  the  relative  position  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Hebrew  and  Latin.  Secondly,  that  the  Hebrew,  in 
one  aspect,  is  above  all  comparison.  It  is  the  language  of  Divine 
inspiration.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  God’s  word  to  man.  Do  not, 
therefore,  understand  that  we  bring  tliis  language  down  to  a 
level  with  Latin  and  Greek,  or  with  any  merely  human  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  names  of  Jerusalem,  Athens  and  Borne  have,  to  the 
Christian  and  scholar,  a  sort  of  talismanic  power  to  call  up  the 
mantled  shades  of  generations  of  men,  reaching,  in  a  long  line, 
far  back  into  a  gray  antiquity.  As  centres  of  action  for  three 
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mighty  national  minds,  these  cities  cluster  around  them  most  of 
those  literary  and  archaeological  attractions,  which  have  engaged 
the  learned,  since  light  broke  in  upon  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  When  they,  with  the  countries  around  them,  the  men 
and  manners  that  graced  them,  and  the  genius  that  exalted  them, 
became  the  object  of  earnest  inquiry,  the  mind  awoke  from  the 
slumbers  of  a  long  night,  and  began  to  expand  itself  into  the 
thousand  forms  of  enterprise  that  have  carried  man  upward 
along  the  highway  of  modem  civilization.  Human  society  was 
slumbering,  as  if  unconscious  of  its  glorious  destiny,  until  the 
spirit  of  the  past  coming  up  from  men  of  renown,  breathed  into 
it  new  social,  intellectual  and  moral  life,  and,  by  a  new  resurrec¬ 
tion,  brought  upon  the  stage  of  action  men  who  had  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  heroes  of  the  old  world. 

Phoenicia  with  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt  and  Babylonia  with 
their  letters,  their  wisdom,  or  magical  skill,  embodying,  in  their 
learning,  not  only  the  infancy  of  society^  but  much  also  of  its 
manliness  and  strength,  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  form  the 
Grecian  mind.  Greece,  in  plastic  art,  in  a  nice  literary  taste, 
and  in  the  tme  philosophic  spirit,  far  outstripping  all  the  nations 
that  preceded  her,  had  contributed  still  more  largely  to  form  the 
Boman  mind.  The  Roman  mind,  by  nature  practical,  strong, 
unyielding,  steady  in  its  action,  in  ability  to  rule  never  surpassed, 
has  moulded  the  world,  has  infused  itself  largely  into  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  stamping  them  much  with  its  own  impress 
and  form.  Still,  we  should  observe,  that,  since  the  revival  of 
learning  (A.  D.  126G),  the  minds  of  mark  among  the  Italians, 
Spaniards,  French,  Germans  and  English,  were  not  moulded 
exclusively  by  the  infusion  of  the  Roman,  or  of  the  Greek,  or 
Hebrew  element,  but  all  these,  combining  with  native  genius, 
have  given  to  scholars  of  modem  times  their  characteristic  great¬ 
ness.  Among  the  Italians,  Dante  (1205*^1321),  the  author  of 
the  “Divina  Comedia,”  the  first  to  quote  familiarly  from  the 
writings  of  Livy,  Virgil  and  Cicero;  then  Petrarch  (1304 — 
1374),  "the  great  restorer  of  classical  literature,”  the  man  who 
led  the  way  in  drawing  the  classics  from  the  dungeons  in  which 
they  u’ere  immured;  then  Boccacio  (1313“‘'-1375),  who  trans¬ 
cribed  with  his  own  hand  most  of  the  Latin  poets,  orators  and 
historians;  then  Poggio  (1380 — 1459),  who  spent  fifty  years, 
with  untiring  perseverance  and  wonderful  sagacity,  in  searching 
out  and  collecting  manuscripts  from  monasteries,  convents,  ot 
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rotting  in.  the  bottom  of  dungeons;  then  the  Medici:  Cosmo 
iirst,  who  spent  his  immense  wealth  in  patronizing  learned  men, 
and  in  gathering  manuscripts  of  Latin  classics,  securing  in  par¬ 
ticular  complete  copies  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Ovid  and  Tibul¬ 
lus;  and  after  him,  more  especially,  Lorenzo  (1448 — 1492), 
who  sent  messengers  into  every  part  of  the  globe  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  books,  and  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  promote 
classical  learning;  then  Machiavelli  (1469 — 1527),  the  first  to 
become  distinguished  among  the  Italians  for  a  pure  classical 
style;  then  Tasso  (1544 — 1595),  who  was  a  prodigy  of  learning 
at  ten,  and  at  twenty-two  planned  his  great  work  of  “  Jerusalem 
delivered ;”  all  these  and  many  more  who  were  associated  with 
them,  seizing  on  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  oriental  tongues, 
becoming  imbued  with  their  spirit,  and  infusing  this  spirit  into 
the  wide  social  and  political  circles  in  which  they  moved,  waked 
up  Italy  to  a  new  life,  and  created  for  it  an  era  that  in  learning, 
in  arts  and  commerce,  almost  rivalled  the  age  of  the  Caesars. 
Princes  began  to  vie  with  each  other,  not  in  wealth  or  dominion, 
but  in  literary  taste  and  elegance ;  and  their  mansions  were  the 
abodes  of  the  learned. 

Spaniards  and  Portuguese  also  feel  the  effect  of  this  awaken¬ 
ing,  and  drawing,  first  from  Italian  and  Grecian  sources,  then 
from  oriental  as  introduced  by  the  Saracens  from  the  south, 
develop  their  own  intellectual  character :  in  the  twelfth  century, 
through  the  author  of  “  The  Cid”  (the  Hero),  or  the  great  na¬ 
tional  epic,  that  celebrates  the  victory  of  the  Christian  over  the 
Mussulman;  in  the  thirteenth  century,  through  Alphonso  X., 
“the  Learned,”  who  reformed  the  laws,  made  astronomical 
tables,  wrote  chronicles,  published  miscellanies,  and  instituted 
chairs  of  law  and  philosophy  at  Salamanca;  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  through  Villen  a  and  Santillana,  both  men  of  high 
rank,  who  pour  forth  their  eloquence  against  the  inquisition,  and 
write  histories,  commentaries,  translations  and  poems  of  no  small 
merit;  in  the  sixteenth  century,  through  Christopher  Columbus, 
whose  letters  and  Journals,  as  coming  from  the  most  learned 
and  celebrated  navigator  of  the  age,  awakened  a  profound  inter¬ 
est,  and  through  Castillo,  who  collected  one  hundred  and  thirty 
lyric  poets ;  in  the  seventeenth  century,  through  Cervantes,  the 
author  of  “  Don  Quixote,”  or  the  “  Adventures  of  the  Hero  of  La 
Mancha,”  and  through  Loss  a  de  Vega,  the  “  Prodigy  of  Nature,” 
“  the  Phoenix  of  Spain,”  who,  besides  other  writings,  wrote  more 
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than  two  thousand  dramas ;  through  these,  and  a  long  list  besides 
that  might  be  added,  the  south-western  peninsula  assumes  a 
new  literary  life. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  German,  French  and  English,  drinking 
from  Hebrew  and  classic  fountains,  send  forth,  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  learning,  hosts  of  distinguished  men,  too  many  to  be 
even  mentioned,  as  poets,  historians  and  philosophers,  antiqua¬ 
rians,  philologists  and  divines,  mathematicians,  statesmen  and 
orators,  whose  influence  will  be  felt,  and  whose  fame  will  grow, 
till  the  latest  ages. 

A  glance  at  history  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  revival  of 
learning  throughout  Europe  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  close 
study  of  Hebrew  and  classical  learning ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  show 
that  the  high  position  of  German,  English  and  American  scholars 
at  the  present  day,  is  owing  to  their  taking  advantage  of  this 
lofty  stepping-stone ;  that,  had  they  despised  this  and  confined 
themselves  to  native  resources,  there  is  nothing  in  their  genius 
to  exalt  them  above  their  predecessors.  Nay,  in  all  that  belongs 
to  a  lofty  excellence.,  to  a  true  civilization,  they  probably  would 
never  have  reached  the  eminence  occupied  by  the  Hebrew  law¬ 
giver,  historians  and  bards,  or  by  the  German  and  Roman  philo¬ 
sophers,  orators  and  poets.  It  is  too  late  to  affect  to  despise  the 
wisdom  of  the  past,  or  the  media — the  language  and  literature  — 
through  which  it  is  drawn,  or  the  strength,  grace  and  enlarged 
discipline  which  the  thorough  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is 
fitted  to  impart. 

Eight  periods  mark  somewhat  distinctly  the  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment  and  progress  of  man. .  The  first,  second  and  third  are 
respectively  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin  periods.  The 
fourth  began  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  ( A.  D.),  when 
the  New  Testament  authors  and  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  as  Bar-  \ 
nabas,  Clemens  of  Rome,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  lived,  labored 
and  wrote,  and,  by  their  inspired  words  and  holy  thoughts,  began 
to  sway  the  literature  of  the  Roman  world.  The  fifth,  very 
closely  allied  to  this,  is  the  period  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  as 
Jerome,  Augustine  and  Chrysostom,  who  flourished  near  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  others  both  earlier  and  later, 
who,  by  their  sublime  sentiments  and  pious  efflisions,  though 
mingled  at  times  with  unreasonable  austerities  and  stoical  ab¬ 
surdities,  have  secured  a  high  seat  in  the  empire  of  mind.  The 
sixth  was  the  golden  period  of  Saracen  learning,  memorable  for 
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the  brilliant  Haroun  al  Baschid  and  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  who 
patronized  the  arts  and  sciences,  softened  the  character  of  the 
untamable  Arab,  and,  throughout  the  East,  spread  the  light  of 
literature  and  science,  while  Europe  was  passing  through  a  long 
night  of  darkness.  The  seventh  was  the  period  of  the  Scholastic 
Divines,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
of  whom  were  Thomas  Aquinas  of  Naples,  called  the  “  Angel  of 
the  Schools,”  the  “  Eagle  of  Divines,”  and  Duns  Scotus,  the 
“  Subtle  Doctor,”  and  the  Head  of  the  Schools  of  the  University 
at  Paris,  and  others  through  whom  light  began  to  shine  upon 
the  middle  ages  of  Europe.  Finally,  we  have  the  period  of  the 
Reformers,  commencing  with  Luther  (1517),  and  resulting  in 
all  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  that  civilization  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  church  and  the  schools,  is  pouring  its  flood  of 
light  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

A  moderate  knowledge  of  history  shows  us  that  the  last  five 
of  the  eight  periods  named,  were  kindled,  fed  and  nourished  by 
the  fires  of  genius  and  learning  that  burned  so  purely  and  brightly 
among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  more  pervaded  and  impregnated  the  period  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  and  that  of  the  Fathers.  The  Hebrew,  with 
its  cognates  the  Arabic  and  Chaldee,  more  infused  itself  into  the 
Saracen  period ;  and  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  almost  equally 
into  the  period  of  the  Scholastic  Divines  and  that  of  the  Re¬ 
formers.  The  first  three  periods,  then,  as  compared  with  the 
others,  furnish  the  “  pure  fountains.”  Draw  away,  if  it  were 
possible,  from  the  literature  of  modern  nations,  all  the  elements 
which  directly  or  indirectly  have  flowed  in  from  these  pure  foun¬ 
tains,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  see  that  much  of  its  glory 
had  departed,  that  it  was  robbed  of  what  constitutes  its  chief 
attractions. 

The  Hebrew  mind,  dawning  upon  the  world  in  the  age  of 
Moses  (about  B.  C.  1500),  reached  its  height  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  (about  B.  C.  1000).  The  Greek,  rising  like  the  sun 
about  the  time  the  Hebrew  culminated,  was  in  its  zenith  with 
Plato,  Aristotle  and  Demosthenes  (about  B.  C.  350).  Near  this 
time  the  Roman  mind,  beginning  to  manifest  a  remarkable  fond¬ 
ness  for  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  national  literature,  —  for 
ballads  and  songs,  for  Oscan  plays  and  Attelane  fables,  written 
in  coarse  Saturnian  verse  and  acted  in  the  open  field,  advanced 
thence  rapidly  in  culture,  and,  through  comic,  tragic  and  epic 
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poets,  through  annalists,  historians  and  orators,  reached  its  golden 
age,  its  Augustan  splendor,  about  the  time  of  Christ.  Thus, 
during  1500  years  previously  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  mind,  had  successively 
swayed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  literary  tendencies  and  destinies 
of  the  world.  That  mind  still  lives,  and,  through  its  language, 
literature,  religion  and  laws,  is  speaking  to  the  heart  and  intellect 
of  man,  telling  him  what  he  has  been  in  some  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  his  being,  and  nerving  him  to  higher  and  higher 
achievements  in  the  strife  of  human  destiny.  Extinguish  this 
mind,  and  you  blot  from  the  page  of  instruction  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  period  in  the  history  of  human  civilization,  |  You  shroud  in 
darkness  the  origin  and  infancy  of  our  race,  as  well  as  those 
important  steps  by  which  it  is  rising  towards  the  perfection  of 
that  nature  which  allies  it  to  angels  and  to  God. 

The  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  have  long  and  deservedly  had 
a  high  place  in  the  curriculum  of  college  studies.  Nor  could  any 
one  of  these  be  excluded  without  essentially  impairing  the  edu¬ 
cation  which  these  studies  aim  to  impart.  Still,  some  distinction 
has  obtained.  The  Hebrew,  belonging  to  the  domains  of  sacred 
learning,  is  consequently  regarded  more  as  a  professional  study. 
This  is  owing  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  treasures  preserved  in 
this  language  are  of  a  religious  character,  than  to  the  want  of 
adaptedness  in  the  language  itself  and  its  literature,  to  the  great 
ends  of  a  general  education.  Confessedly  no  language  is  more 
marked,  for  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  philosophical  regularity 
of  its  structure,  or  for  the  high  perfection  with  which  it  is  wrought, 
or  for  the  lofty  genius  of  the  writers  who  used  it,  or  for  the  origi¬ 
nality  and  sublimity  of  the  productions  contained  in  it. 

The  Hebrew  is  a  finished  language.  It  gives  evidence  that  it 
was  handled  by  men  of  master  minds,  of  great  erudition,  of  cor¬ 
rect  judgment  and  taste,  of  sound  criticism,  who  from  time  to 
time  gave  it  such  a  structure  and  form,  as  best  to  adapt  it  to  the 
genius  and  wants  of  the  people  who  used  it,  and  to  make  it  for 
them  the  very  best  vehicle  of  thought.  It  must  a  long  time  ha.ve 
been  a  written  as  well  as  a  spoken  language,  and  thus,  by  the 
constant  care  and  close  attention  of  its  writers,  it  must  have  been 
subjected  to  long  and  thorough  culture. 

The  Hebrew  has  comi)aratively  few  anomalies  or  departures 
from  the  general  laws  of  the  language.  It  has  a  large  number 
of  onomatopoeia,  or  words  whose  sound  is  significant  of  their 
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meaning,  and  which,  therefore,  invest  the  language  with  a  won¬ 
derful  activity  and  life.  It  has  mostly  trihteral  roots,  or  roots  of 
three  essential  radical  letters,  and  each  letter  oftentimes  invested 
with  a  remarkable  significancy,  thus  endowing  the  word  with  a 
singular  power  of  expression.  It  has  mostly  prefixes  and  suf¬ 
fixes,  or  preformatives  and  suffbrmatives,  instead  of  particles, 
pronouns,  auxiliaries,  and  other  small  words,  thus  imparting  dig¬ 
nity,  stateliness  and  strength  to  the  combination  of  words  in  a 
sentence.  It  has  two  genders  only,  one  for  the  strong  and  one 
for  the  weak,  regarding  all  matter,  things  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate,  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as 
dominant  or  subservient,  as  efficient  and  causing,  or  as  recipient 
and  cherishing,  thus  imbuing  every  proposition  more  or  less 
with  a  creative  energy  and  causing  it  silently  to  proclaim  the 
great  law  of  causation.  It  has  strictly  but  two  divisions  of  time, 
a  past  and  a  future;  the  present  being  regarded  as  an  indefi¬ 
nitely  small  dividing  point,  and  all  events  as  really  having  already 
past,  or  as  yet  to  come ;  thus  giving  a  basis  for  the  tenses  and 
moods  of  the  verb,  as  beautiful  and  philosophical  as  it  is  true 
and  simple.  It  has  great  regularity  in  the  formation  of  words 
from  the  stem-letters,  consequently  great  regularity  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  inflection  of  verbs.  It  is  prolificvin  synonyms,  especially 
of  those  that  express  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  mind,  thus 
furnishing,  often,  exceedingly  nice  shades  and  complexions  of 
thought. 

Barely  can  a  language  furnish  more  striking  characteristics 
than  the  above,  and  whoever  examines  them  will  find  that  they 
show,  though  not  necessarily,  a  rich  and  polished  language,  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  one  of  great  beauty  and  perfection,  and  a  suit¬ 
able  vehicle  of  thought  for  Divine  inspiration. 

Again,  perhaps  no  language  retains  more  marks  of  the  'primi¬ 
tive  langvAige  of  man.  It  furnishes  roots  that  run  largely  through 
languages  of  a  subsequent  formation ;  an  alphabet  that  is  a  key 
to  the  origin,  form  and  meaning  of  most  other  alphabets.  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  scholar  who  would  prosecute  the  work  of 
comparative  philolc^,  or  engage  in  the  thorough  study  of  gene¬ 
ral  grammar.  As  the  Latin  unlocks  the  door  to  most  of  the  occi¬ 
dental  languages,  making  the  attainment,  especially  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and,  we  may  add,  the  German, 
a  work  of  compamtively  small  labor,  so  the  Hebrew  unlocks  the 
door,  opens  the  way  to  the  ready  acquisition  of  the  Oriental,  to 
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the  entire  family  of  the  Shemitish  stock ;  to  the  Syriac,  on  the 
north,  the  language  of  Palmyra  and  Queen  Zenobia,  of  Edessa 
and  some  of  the  Scripture  Versionists;  to  the  Arabic,  on  the 
south,  the  language  of  Mecca  and  Mohammed,  of  Bagdad  and  the 
Caliphs ;  to  the  Chaldee,  in  the  east,  the  language  of  Babylonia 
and  the  Magi,  and  of  parts  of  the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra ;  to 
the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic,  the  Samaritan  and  Punic,  all  of  which 
are  vastly  important  to  the  historian,  antiquarian,  philologist  and 
teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  theologian  and  divine. 

The  Hebrew  holds  to  the  Shemitish  stock  and  to  the  Sanskrit 
itself,  the  learned  language  of  India  and  for  more  than  2000  years 
a  dead  language,  nearly  as  close  and  important  a  relation,  as  the 
Sanskrit  holds  to  the  whole  class  of  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
namely,  to  the  Persian,  in  the  east,  and  to  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Germanic,  Gothic,  Sclavonic  and  Lithuanic,  in  the  west 

That  the  Hebrew  is  regarded  as  the  sacred  language,  that  it 
is  the  vehicle  of  Divine  revelation,  and  has  found  a  place  in 
theological  learning,  so  far  from  invalidating  its  claims  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  scholar,  and  to  a  place  in  a  college  course, 
serve  only  to  enhance  these  claims.  For  they  are  absolute,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  considerations  of  a  professional  nature,  growing 
out,  as  they  do,  from  the  high  position  which  this  language,  with 
its  heaven-bom  literature,  holds  in  the  realm  of  letters,  and  from 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held  by  the  first 
scholars  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  ever  since  the  revival 
of  learning,  and  in  which  it  is  now  held  by  the  best  scholars  in 
America. 

Before  we  leave  this  first  division  of  our  subject,  we  ought  to 
compare,  somewhat  more  minutely,  the  distinctive  features  of 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Homan  learning,  in  relation  to  national  char¬ 
acter,  language  and  literature. 

1.  As  man  has  characteristics  as  an  individual,  so  he  bears 
certain  national  marks,  traits  or  lineaments  that  distinguish  his 
nation  from  all  other  nations.  In  no  other  people  is  natiormlity 
loftier  or  more  strikingly  marked,  than  in  the  Hebrews,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  It  imbues  all  their  works.  To  study 
the  impress  of  it,  to  get  its  exact  type  into  the  mind,  to  have  the 
living  conception  of  it  inwrought  into  the  soul,  is  one  great  end 
of  philological  study.  It  is  the  end  above  all  others,  that  enno¬ 
bles  the  mind,  gives  it  comprehension  and  scope,  and  fits  it  for 
great  and  praise-worthy  achievements.  It  is  the  grasping  of  this 
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as  it  existed  in  nations  extinct,  the  incorporating  of  it  into  new 
States  as  they  arise,  that  gives  to  them  a  progressive  destiny. 
Thus  the  star  of  empire  as  its  way  is  westward,  shines  with 
brighter  and  brighter  eflfulgence  as  it  successively  culminates 
over  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Hebrews  and  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  English. 

In  the  Roman  we  have  prominently  life  in  the  State.  He  loses 
sight  of  himself  in  his  devotion  to  the  national  weal.  The  idea 
of  a  civil  community,  a  body  politic,  a  commonwealth  in  which 
he  is  merged,  with  which  he  is  identified,  of  which  he  constitutes 
a  vital  and  essential  part,  sways  all  his  view^s  and  feelings.  The 
State,  with  its  religion  and  gods,  with  its  altars  and  fires ;  the 
State,  with  its  august  council  of  chosen  men ;  the  State,  with  its 
old  type  of  manners ;  the  State,  with  the  sovereignty  of  its  laws, 
with  the  supremacy  of  its  rule ;  the  State  at  home,  the  State 
abroad,  he  can  never  exclude  from  his  mind.  To  strengthen  it, 
to  perpetuate  it,  to  adorn  it,  in  every  way  to  magnify  it,  he  con¬ 
ceives  that  not  only  himself,  but  the  world  with  all  its  contribu¬ 
tions,  was  made.  His  valor  in  the  field,  his  wisdom  in  council, 
his  indbmitable  will,  his  fame,  he  exults  in  only  as  they  exalt 
the  State.  He  has  no  idea  of  sharing  them  apart  from  the  State. 
His  pride  is  a  pride  of  nation.  He  thinks  of  glory  only  as  he  can 
render  his  State  illustrious,  and  that  in  turn  can  shed  a  lustre  on 
his  own  name.  His  life,  in  the  truest  sense,  he  holds  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  country,  nor  is  he  at  liberty  to  save  it,  if  thereby  he 
stain,  in  the  least,  the  Roman  name.  Hence  the  true  Roman  is 
by  no  means  an  abstract  being,  without  necessary  relations,  a 
sort  of  quality  that  may  fit  anything  to  which  it  can  be  applied, 
but  a  concrete  with  a  living  existence  in  the  body  politic.  Fixed 
in  his  place  in  this  body,  and  he  is  himself ;  a  Roman  with  Ro¬ 
man  firmness,  with  invincible  courage,  with  unequalled  valor, 
with  a  world-wide  policy  and  a  matchless  diplomacy.  Sundered 
from  the  State  by  exile,  as  was  Cicero,  or  by  some  other  violence, 
and  he  became  like  another  man.  He  loses  his  characteristic 
life,  and  his  existence  is  a  burden  to  him.  As  he  is  himself  a 
concrete  being,  he  is  accustomed  to  look  at  qualities  in  the  con¬ 
crete,  as  they  are  blended  and  illustrated  in  real  life,  in  living 
and  moving  beings.  He  \veighs  and  estimates  them  according 
to  their  relations  to  the  State,  whether  they  will  or  will  not  sub¬ 
serve  its  great  interests  (usus  popularis  et  civilis).  To  him  the 
truly  valuable  Was  the  actual,  the  practical,  the  useful,  and  not 
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the  speculative  or  the  fanciful.  Abstractions  and  theories, 
“  Quiddities  and  Entities,”  scarcely  found  a  place  in  his  vocabu¬ 
lary,  much  less  gave  coloring  to  his  thoughts,  or  bent  to  his  mind. 
He  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  great  reality,  as  without  him  and 
not  within  him,  as  the  sphere  of  his  action,  and  the  field  of  his 
toil.  Such,  in  part,  was  the  old  Roman,  whose  high  aims,  iron 
will,  fearless  action,  and  unyielding  faith,  all  centred  in  the 
favor  of  his  country’s  gods,  in  the  majesty  of  Roman  law,  in  the 
omnipotence  of  the  sword,  and  the  universal  sway  of  Rome. 
He  could  be  a  Romulus,  Numa  or  Tarquin,  a  Cincinnatus  or 
Marcellus,  a  Regulus,  Paulus  or  Cato,  a  Camillus,  Fabius  or 
Scipio,  a  Caesar  or  Pompey,  a  Cicero  or  Maecenas,  an  Augustus 
or  Antoninus,  as  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  shaped  his  character  and  controlled  his  destiny. 

In  the  Greek  we  have  life  in  the  soul.  He  is  rapt  in  his  higher, 
his  inner  life.  He  lives  more  in  the  world  within  than  in  the 
world  without ;  more  in  his  real  self  than  in  the  State.  Not  that 
he  is  selfish  or  lives  to  subserve  his  personal  interests,  but  sim¬ 
ply  that  he  loves  his  individuality  and  exerts  himself  to  preserve 
it.  He  sufiers  not  himself  to  be  swallowed  up  by  an  irresistible 
national  spirit,  that,  like  the  Roman,  sweeping  on  and  fusing 
down  the  most  unlike  and  obstinate  elements,  forces  them  into 
a  common  mould.  The  Greek,  from  his  earliest  national  exist¬ 
ence,  has  been  so  situated  as  to  preserve  a  separate  personal 
existence,  and  the  largest  intellectual  and  moral  freedom.  He 
has  grown  up,  not  under  a  centrallizing,  aggregating  and  control¬ 
ling  power,  but  in  distinct  tribes  or  clans,  vieing  with  each  other 
in  excellence,  and  striving  for  an  honorable  supremaey.  That 
he,  as  ivell  as  the  Roman,  lived  for  country,  fought  and  died  for 
it,  is  attested  by  the  heroic  achievements  of  Spartans  and  Athe¬ 
nians,  at  Thermopylae,  Marathon,  Salamis  and  Plataea.  But 
while  national  glory  inspired  the  Roman,  Icroe  of  freedom,  not 
merely  as  opposed  to  subjection  and  slavery,  but  freedom  of  soul, 
freedom  that  would  not  brook  insolence,  tyranny,  supremacy, 
freedom  that  asked  for  the  fullest  scope  of  the  pure  and  exalted 
sentiments  of  the  soul,  freedom  that  would  allow  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  perfect  manhood ;  it  was  this  love  of  the  largest  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  that  nerved  the  Greek  for  the  battle-field. 

As  counterpart  to  the  world  without,  man  has  within  a  world 
of  susceptibilities,  powers  and  emotions ;  so  that  every  outward 
combination  of  circumstances,  finds  an  inward  correspondent 
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condition.  Beauty  awakens  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  sublim¬ 
ity,  of  the  sublime,  deformity,  of  disgust. 

‘^Format  enim  Natura  prios  nos  ititus  ad  omnem 
Fortunaram  habitam.”  —  Hot.  Ars  Pod,. 

To  have  the  outward  act  on  the  inner,  and  shape  it,  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Roman.  He  is  an  “objective”  being.  He  is  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  imitative,  appropriative,  practical, 
centralizing.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  Greek.  He  is  “  subjec¬ 
tive.”  He  seems  conscious  of  faculties  within  that  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  world  without;  that  it  is  his  nature  rather  to  mould 
and  shape,  than  to  be  moulded  and  shaped.  Hence  he  is  inven¬ 
tive,  creative,  Eutopian.  He  illy  succeeds  in  the  useful  arts. 
For  agriculture,  commerce,  jurisprudence,  government,  in  which 
the  Roman  is  mighty  and  which  is  his  national  strength,  he  has 
little  aptitude.  In  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  music,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  architecture,  he  stands  unrivalled.  Through  these  breathe 
his  largest  freedom.  The  enchanting  melodies,  the  flowing  mea¬ 
sures,  the  breathing  tablet,  the  speaking  marble,  the  majestic 
column,  show  his  wonderful  genius,  a  genius  that  rises  above 
art  and  rule.  While  the  Roman,  as  lord  of  the  world,  rules  by 
his  wise  policy  and  arms,  the  Greek,  as  master,  rules  by  his  pol¬ 
ished  arts.  He  rules  even  his  conquerors. 

“  Grecia  capta,  ferum  Yictorem  cepit,  et  Artes 
Intolit  agresti  Latio.”  —  Hor.  ad  Aug. 

The  sense  of  the  beautifid,  the  ft  (to  xdXovj  to  ngenov),  in  the 
Greek,  is  exquisite.  He  drinks  it  in  wherever  nature  presents  it. 
He  gives  it  embodiment  and  form  in  his  arts  of  design.  He 
becomes  a  Zeuxis  or  Apelles,  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  an  Or¬ 
pheus  or  Amphion,  a  Homer  or  Pindar,  just  as  he  happened  to 
seize  the  pencil,  the  chisel,  the  lyre,  or  verse.  In  the  use  of  all 
these,  he  has  an  air  of  unrestrained  nature,  attitude  of  “care¬ 
lessness  ”  and  grace,  of  ease  and  despatch,  that  shows  him  the 
master,  having  a  soul  inspired  with  the  ideal,  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime. 

In  the  Hebrew  we  have  life  in  the  Divine.  The  idea  of  Gfod, 
of  an  Almighty  Spirit,  pure,  infinite,  that  can  be  symbolized  by 
no  material  image  or  form,  that  creates  by  his  power,  governs  by 
his  wisdom,  regulates  by  his  providence,  pervades  his  whole 
nature,  and  is  inwrought  into  his  thoughts,  feelings,  volitions. 
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motives,  purposes  and  hopes.  This  idea,  like  attraction  in  the 
harmonies  of  the  universe,  is  a  great  •primary  factt  that  underlies 
his  social,  civil  and  political  character,  toward  which  point  or 
from  which  proceed  all  other  elements  developed  in  his  private 
or  public  life.  Whether  he  looks  within  or  aroimd  him,  above 
or  below  him,  “  God  is  here  ”  is  fixed  in  his  deepest  convictions. 
From  the  idea  of  this  invisible,  all-seeing,  wonder-working  power, 
that  operates  upon  and  breathes  through  him,  he  neither  can  nor 
wishes  to  escape.  It  gives  complexion  to  all  his  feelings  and 
actions,  inspires  his  nausic  and  songs,  his  history  and  proverbial 
philosophy,  his  legislation  and  rule,  his  wisdom  in  council  and 
his  prowess  when  called  to  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Hebrew  has  life  in  the  soul ;  nay  more,  for  it  proceeds  to 
life  in  the  Divine.  That  spirit  which  is  within  him,  with  all  its 
wondrous  susceptibilities  and  powers,  he  regards  as  inspired  by 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty.  He  feels  that  it  goes  upward  in  its 
alliance  with  the  Eternal  Spirit,  and  he  lives  in  it  as  in  an  inner 
and  higher  life  that  is  hid  in  God.  While  the  Greek  receives 
his  highest  inspiration  from  nature,  or  from  her  powers  and  agen¬ 
cies  deified,  the  Hebrew  receives  his  from  that  Divine  Intelli¬ 
gence  that  pervades  all  the  operations  of  nature. 

The  Hebrew  has  life  in  the  State,  and  this,  too,  proceeds  to 
life  in  the  Divine.  For  his  idea  of  a  State  is  that  of  a  people 
whose  bond  of  society  is  in  God,  whose  social,  civil  and  political 
interests  are  swayed  immediately  and  directly  by  the  Divine 
counsels ;  a  theocracy^  in  which  God  himself  is  chosen  by  the 
people  as  king  and  lawgiver,  and  aU  rulers,  whether  judges, 
prophets,  priests  or  kings,  are  only  his  vicegerents  to  execute 
his  will. 

While  the  mainspring  of  life  in  the  Boman  was  national  honor, 
in  the  Greek  love  of  freedom,  in  the  Hebrew  it  was  socially 
and  politically,  not  less  than  religiously,  “  The  fear  of  the 
Lord,”  not  slavish  fear,  or  cowardice,  or  pusillanimity,  but  rev¬ 
erential  fear,  whose  prime  elements  are  confidence  and  love. 
This  fear  was  the  highest  wisdom,  nay,  the  essence  of  it,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  potent  to  build  and  regulate  life.  It  infused  itself 
into  the  entire  social  and  political  fabric,  giving  it  its  uniqueness, 
gravity  and  strength.  Hence  the  Hebrew  is  contemplative, 
rather  than  speculative  or  practical.  All  causes  unknown  and 
all  effects,  to  him  lie  mediately  or  immediately  in  the  unseen. 
His  thoughts  and  conceptions,  after  ranging  the  world  of  matter, 
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mind  and  spirit)  find  their  limit  and  home  in  God.  He  lives, 
moves  and  acts  as  one  who  is  conscious  of  being  under  a  higher 
and  loftier  inspiration  than  breathes  from  anything  of  earth.  His 
chief  attributes  are  reverence,  trust,  gratitude,  submisfiion,  pro¬ 
bity,  justice,  mercy  and  tnith.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  old  He¬ 
brew  when  he  showed  his  true  nationality.  He  could  be  “  The 
Father  of  the  Faithful,”  “  The  Prince  of  God,”  “  The  Patriarch 
of  TJz,”  “  The  Legislator  of  Heaven,”  “  The  Captain  of  Hosts,” 
“  The  Prophet- Judge,”  “  The  Shepherd- Conqueror,”  “  The  King 
of  Peace,”  “  The  Evangelical  Seer,”  or  “  AiBelteshazzar,”  accord¬ 
ing  as  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  to  have  most  prominently 
developed  in  him,  trust  in  divine  guidance ;  reliance  on  divine 
deliverance;  patience  and  unflinching  integrity  under  divine 
trials ;  meekness  and  wisdom  in  executing  the  divine  commis¬ 
sion;  courage  and  valor  in  doing  the  divine  behests;  piety, 
honesty  and  sincerity  in  following  the  divine  will ;  fearlessness, 
energy  and  military  skill  in  fulfilling  the  divine  command ;  wis¬ 
dom  and  sagacity  in  administering  the  divine  government ;  pres¬ 
cience  and  a  lofty  enthusiasm  in  developing  the  plan  of  divine 
mercy;  or  conscientiousness  and  decision  in  matters  affecting 
the  divine  honor. 

While  the  Roman  character  rises  before  us  as  if  into  a  tower 
whose  foundations  are  invincibility  and  strength,  the  Grecian 
into  a  majestic  Corinthian  column  whose  elements  are  beauty 
and  grace,  and  the  Hebrew  into  an  holy  temple  whose  pillars 
are  “  firmness  and  stability,”  not  less  distinctly  are  they  marked 
by  their  degeneracy,  tending,  as  it  does,  in  the  Roman,  to  avarice, 
ambition,  cruelty  and  crime ;  in  the  Greek,  to  scepticism,  vanity 
and  voluptuousness ;  in  the  Hebrew,  to  a  sickly  sentimentalism, 
infatuation,  obstinacy  and  guilt ;  and  in  all,  to  moral  corruption 
and  ruin. 

2.  The  distinction  hitherto  drawn  in  regard  to  character,  will 
constitute  the  true  basis  for  distinction  in  language,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  is  only  the  outward  expression  or  fruit,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  inward  type.  Whatever,  therefore,  we  find  as 
characteristics  of  a  people,  we  may  expect  to  see  developed, 
with  more  or  less  fulness,  in  the  words,  forms,  and  grammatical 
structure  of  their  language.  For  these  receive  their  origin,  or 
peculiarities,  or  inflection,  from  the  different  modes  of  conception 
which  characterize  a  people;  one  people,  from  their  nature, 
being  more  struck  With  one  quality  of  an  object,  and  anotheir 
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with  another.  A  single  illustration  upon  this  point  must  suffice. 
The  generic  term  iox  man  in  Latin  is  Iwmo,  the  earth-born;  in 
Greek,  the  up-looker ;  in  Hebrew,  cnfij ,  the  rudtly-one 

(the  fair-faced,  as  allied  to  God) ;  thus  pointing,  in  their  primary 
meaning,  to  those  Very  characteristics  already  described  t  to  the 
material,  the  actual,  the  practical,  in  the  Latin ;  to  the  ideal,  the 
speculative,  in  the  Greek;  and  to  the  spiritual,  emotional  and 
contemplative,  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Latin  looks  at  man  as  act¬ 
ing,  the  Greek  as  thinking,  and  the  Hebrew  more  as  feeling. 
Other  words,  also  idioms,  structure  and  style  might  be  used  in 
illustration  of  the  same  fact. 

To  distinguish  still  further  in  regard  to  language,  in  the  Latin 
is  the  voice  of  universal  empire  and  aggressive  war,  of  wise 
council  and  civil  law,  of  facetious  comedy  and  cutting  satire,  of 
patient  history,  and  withering  declamation.  In  the  Greek  is  the 
shrine  of  original  genius,  the  lofty  epic  and  sober  tragedy,  an 
overpowering  oratory  and  an  eagle-eyed  philosophy.  In  the 
Hebrew  is  the  language  of  nature  and  God,  of  reason  and  con¬ 
science,  of  simplicity  and  earnestness,  of  Divine  inspiration  and 
prophetic  song.  In  all,  there  is  a  voice  speaking  to  man  under 
different  phases  and  conditions  of  his  being,  giving  sound  instruc¬ 
tion,  high  impulses,  and  lofty  aspirations. 

The  Latin  was  born  for  action,  “ad  aliquod  agendum,”  for 
great  and  unwonted  achievements,  and  hence  was  destined  to 
rule  the  world  through  the  senate-house,  the  forum,  and  the  field. 
The  Greek  was  born  for  speculative  thought,  and  hence  to  rule 
the  world  by  a  far-reaching  philosophy  and  a  lofty  imagination 
through  the  porches  and  academic  groves.  The  Hebrew  was 
born  for  reflection,  to  rule  the  World  by  a  heavenly  devotion, 
inspired  song,  sacred  rites,  and  a  true  religion.  All  to  rule  by 
an  incomparably  rich,  original,  manly  and  fascinating  literature, 
the  like  of  which  nations  neither  born  nor  unborn  are  likely 
again  to  furnisli. 

The  Hebrew  is  marked  for  simplicity  and  durability,  the  Greek 
for  elegance  and  versatility,  the  Latin  for  strength  and  utility ; 
all,  like  statues  of  native  rock,  showing,  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  genius,  the  workmanship  of  skilful  and  accomplished 
artists. 

The  Hebrew  is  first  in  the  order  of  time,  first  in  the  order  of 
thought  and  language,  first  in  the  true  cosmography,  first  in  the 
development  of  the  great  theory  of  human  destiny.  If  not  the 
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“  primitive  language,”  it  gives  evidence  of  being  very  near  the 
original  sources,  whence  have  sprung,  in  the  greatest  purity,  the 
myriad  germs  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have  expanded  into 
the  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  enduring  as  earth.  It  is  like 
the  substructure  of  its  own  temple,  laid  up  of  massive  stone  from 
the  native  quarry,  by  square  and  plumb-line,  on  foundations  deep 
and  broad,  above  which  have  crumbled  edifices  of  varied  beauty 
and  size,  yet  itself  abiding  in  grandeur  and  strength,  unchange¬ 
able  and  unchanged,  telling  to  every  eye  the  story  of  its  own 
antiquity,  and  still  defying  the  conflicts  of  ages  and  the  shocks 
of  time.  The  Greek  is  like  its  own  Parthenon,  of  Pentelic  mar¬ 
ble,  with  portico  and  fluted  colunms  of  nice  proportions,  and 
niches  set  with  well-wrought  images,  and  statues  the  exquisite 
workmanship  of  a  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  The  Latin  is  like  its 
own  capitol,  a  temple  and  citadel,  set  on  high  on  the  unyielding 
rock,  itself  an  edifice  of  great  magnificence  and  strength,  but 
infinitely  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  many  ages,  and  made  the 
“  domicilium,”  the  home  of  all  nations. 

Such  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  three  great  lan¬ 
guages  of  antiquity,  each  of  which,  in  a  marvellous  manner,  is  a 
transcript  of  the  mind  of  the  people  that  used  it.  As  a  substi¬ 
tute,  then,  for  these  noble  structures,  who  would  offer  the  mod¬ 
ern  languages,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  German  even,  the  most  fin¬ 
ished,  all  yet  in  a  state  of  formation,  and  more  or  less  anomalistic  ? 
When  practicable,  these  also  should  be  acquired.  By  most 
scholars,  they  will  be,  some  or  all  of  them.  A  knowledge  of 
them  is  indispensable  to  finished  scholarship.  But  withdraw 
the  ancient  languages,  any  one,  or  the  three  named,  and  a  void 
is  made  in  a  college  course,  that  no  substitute  can  fill.  Till  ages 
shall  have  passed,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  shall  have  wrought 
the  most  wondrous  changes  on  society,  and  on  the  now  existing 
dialects  of  earth,  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  large  place  in  every  wisely  constructed  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  perform  an  essential  part  in  disciplining  and  furnish¬ 
ing  those  minds,  that  are  to  act  in  high  places,  controlling  the 
destinies  of  the  world. 

3.  As  language  is  the  print  or  outer  form  of  which  national 
character  is  the  inner  type,  so  literature  is  only  the  fuller  devel¬ 
opment  and  expression  of  the  same  character.  It  is  the  complete 
volume  or  book,  in  which  you  have,  through  language,  oral  or 
written,  every  possible  form  of  the  unfoldings  of  the  national 
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mind.  In  this  you  read  the  feelings,  sentiments,  thoughts,  tastes, 
talents,  knowledge,  enterprise  and  position  of  a  nation.  It  is 
national  literature  above  all  things  else,  that  condenses  into  one 
grand  outline  all  the  internal  features  of  national  genius,  the 
constitution  under  which  the  State  is  organized,  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed,  the  arts  by  which  it  is  adorned,  the  poetry 
with  which  it  is  inspired,  the  philosophy  by  which  it  is  regulated, 
and  the  religion  by  which  it  is  restrained.  He,  therefore,  and  he 
only,  who  has  mastered  a  people’s  language,  and  through  it  has 
received  the  spirit  and  breathings  of  its  literature,  can  judge  cor¬ 
rectly  of  its  genius,  and  hence  it  would  be  inadmissible,  in  the 
comparison  we  have  instituted,  not  to  characterize  the  literature 
of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  shall  do  this  as 
briefly  as  possible  by  drawing  a  figurative  illustration  for  each, 
from  the  country  and  scenery  amid  which  they  respectively  had 
their  birth,  development  and  growth. 

Hebrew  literature,  in  its  main  features,  resembles  Tabor,  “  a 
mountain  apart,”  rising  with  a  broad  base  from  the  earth.  Its 
plains  around  vieing  with  the  charms  of  Eden,  are  covered  with 
the  flocks  of  the  Nomad,  and  with  his  tents  glittering  in  the  sun¬ 
beam.  Its  sides  have  sloping  fields  of  green,  and  gushing  springs 
whose  waters  softly  flow  like  Siloa’s  brook ;  villages  sweeping 
a  broad  horizon,  cooling  shades  like  Moreh’s  or  Mamra’s  grove, 
or  lofty  cedars  like  those  of  Lebanon.  About  the  rugged  brow 
play  clouds  and  storms.  The  h'ghtnings  flash,  the  thunders  roll. 
Then  wings  of  wind  and  chariots  of  fire,  bear  on,  in  terrible 
majesty,  the  omnipotent  Spirit.  But,  above  all,  celestial  beams 
of  light  penetrate  the  dark  clouds,  commingling  with  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  scene  the  golden  hues  of  the  rainbow  and  the  mel¬ 
low  tints  of  the  morning,  and  fringing  the  clouds  with  a  most 
gorgeous  splendor.  The  whispers  of  the  breeze  and  the  rolling 
thunder  waft  to  the  ear  the  accents  of  the  Eternal :  ‘‘  This  plach 

IS  HOLY  GROUND.” 

Such  is  Hebrew  literature,  characterized  by  its  distinct  and 
permanent  oriental  impress,  by  the  primeval  beauty  of  its  scenes, 
by  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  its  narratives,  by  the  variety  and 
richness  of  its  illustrations,  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views 
of  nature,  the  boldness  of  its  figures,  the  awful  sublimity  of 
its  descriptions  of  God,  the  celestial  radiance  of  truth  and 
love  that  play  around  his  character  and  attributes,  and,  finally, 
by  the  sacredness  with  which  it  is  invested,  speaking  in  strains 
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soil  and  loud,  but  clear  and  unmistakable,  that  all  is  inspired 
of  God. 

In  giving  his  word  of  truth  to  man,  to  enlighten  and  guide  him, 
it  pleased  Divine  wisdom,  instead  of  divesting  it  of  attractions, 
to  invest  it  with  the  highest  charms  of  history,  philosophy,  anec¬ 
dote,  parable,  proverb,  and,  above  all,  breathing  through  all,  in 
all,  a  poetry,  whose  internal  harmonies  and  varied  imagery,  have 
a  power  never  equalled,  to  sway  the  tender,  the  lovely,  the  lofty 
in  man ;  a  poetry  that  ranges,  with  more  than  human  ken,  the 
three  heavens,  the  place  of  vapor  and  stormy  wind,  of  the  bright 
watchers  of  the  sky,  and  of  the  home  of  the  Eternal ;  that  ranges 
the  earth  with  its  rocky  pillars  and  firm  foundations,  the  restless 
sea  clothed  with  cloud  and  shut  up  with  doors,  the  gloomy 
abodes  pf  the  shades  with  its  bars  and  gates ;  nay  more,  a  poetry 
that  threads  the  deep,  nice  and  intricate  windings  of  the  human 
soul,  that  world  of  mysteries  within ;  a  poetry,  in  fine,  that  sweeps 
through  the  boundless  universe,  subjecting  to  its  power  all 
essences,  agencies  and  influences,  human  or  Divine. 

Greek  literature  resembles  a  broad  island,  decked  in  the  beauty 
of  a  new  creation,  and  emerging  like  the  fabled  goddess  of  beauty 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea ;  as  if  a  fairy-land,  over  which  Loves 
and  the  Graces  flit,  and  “  the  gold  filletted  seasons,”  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  yellow  sheaves  and  ripe  clusters,  spread  their  bright 
wings.  Its  coast  is  laved  with  shining  waters,  indented  with 
bays,  overhung  with  trees  or  a  bold  rock,  like  Taenarus.  It  has 
enchanting  vales  like  Tempe,  silvery  streams  like  Peneus,  foun¬ 
tains  and  waterfalls,  the  abodes  of  the  Nymphs,  cool  groves,  like 
those  of  Parnassus  and  shady  Helicon,  the  seats  of  the  Muses, 
and  mountains  also  here  and  there  towering  upward,  like  Ossa 
Pelion  and  high  Olympus.  Then  Aurora  tinges  the  morning 
with  her  rosy  fingers,  Phoebus,  in  his  bright  chariot,  gilds  the 
day,  and  “  Venus  at  night  leads  the  choral  dances  under  the  full 
light  of  the  moon.” 

Thus  Greek  literature,  springing  indigenous,  from  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  tribal  distinctions  which  at  length  coalesce  in  one ;  from 
the  vigorous,  manly  and  strong,  though  somewhat  harsh,  Doric 
and  Aeolic  on  the  one  hand ;  from  the  smooth,  soft  and  delicate 
Ionic,  and  from  the  easy,  elegant,  polished  and  refined  Attic, 
stands  forth  incomparably  rich  and  beautiful.  It  is  characterized 
by  originality,  a  lively  fancy,  brilliant  imagination,  graceful  wit, 
poetic  fire,  historic  strength,  philosophic  wisdom,  a  lofty  elo- 
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quence,  and  a  versatile  genius.  It  is  adorned  with  the  purest 
mythical  elements,  that  fear  or  fancy  can  furnish ;  its  scenes  of 
heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  the  underworld,  being  invested,  not  with 
animation  and  life  only,  but  with  divinities  that  stir  in  all  the 
visible  and  invisible  powers  of  nature. 

But  Roman  literature  rather  resembles  a  continent  washed  by 
two  seas ;  one  communicating  with  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  other  with  those  of  modern  times ;  the  one  bringing 
on  its  bosom  from  a  high  antiquity  all  that  is  valuable  to  be  aggre¬ 
gated  and  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  a  dominant  republic,  the 
other  sending  over  its  waters  exhaustless  treasures  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  to  enrich  and  adorn  new  States  that  lie  beyond.  The  basis 
of  this  continent  is  as  if  Neptunian  rock.  Its  ranges  of  hills  and 
its  high  mountains  are  clothed  with  verdure  to  their  summits. 
All  is  productiveness.  The  soil  is  deep  and  inexhaustible.  The 
valleys  are  broad  and  fertile,  yielding  the  richest  variety  of  fruits. 
The  lakes  repose  with  conscious  loveliness,  embosomed  among 
green  hills,  skirted  with  rich  meadows,  and  bordered  with  pleas¬ 
ant  bowers.  The  streams  are  deep  and  strong,  rushing  on  to 
the  sea  with  a  full  bank,  uprooting  rocks  and  trees ;  one  while 
checked  by  obstacles,  then  sweeping  away  all  barriers,  and 
swelling  on  in  a  resistless  tide  till  all  is  lost  in  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean. 

Such,  in  a  figure,  is  the  extensive,  rich  and  diversified  literature 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  characterized  by  the  many  and  varied  sources 
whence  it  is  drawn,  culling  from  the  entire  ancient  world;  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  full  streams  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  which  it  pours  into  the  bosom  of  all  modem  nations,  enriching 
their  language,  shaping  their  constitution  and  laws ;  for  the  strong 
Roman  character  that  underlies  it,  rendering  it  as  enduring  in  its 
nature  as  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;  for  the  many  men  of 
eminence  that  shine  in  it,  furnishing  good  models  to  the  world 
of  heroes,  scholars  and  statesmen ;  for  its  richness  and  depth, 
giving  the  most  wonderful  growth  to  every  form  of  thought  and 
sentiment ;  for  the  number  and  variety  of  its  authors,  having  a 
Plautus,  with  his  pathos,  taste  and  art ;  a  Virgil,  with  his  power 
of  invention,  picturesque  description,  appropriate  diction,  and 
lolly  verse ;  a  Horace,  with  his  sweetness,  tenderness  and  grace ; 
an  Ovid,  with  his  luxuriance  and  ease ;  a  Livy,  with  his  historic, 
philosophic,  yet  pictured,  page ;  a  Sallust,  with  his  sententious 
vigor ;  a  Tacitus,  with  his  terseness,  depth  and  strength,  with 
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his  profound  insight  into  the  secret  springs  of  action ;  and  a  Cic¬ 
ero,  with  his  versatility,  comprehensiveness  and  exhaustless  re¬ 
sources  of  thought,  language  and  illustration.  It  is  distinguished 
alike  for  the  irresistible  power  of  its  oratory,  arts  and  arms, 
all  swaying,  not  the  forum,  the  senate-house,  Rome,  or  fair  Italy 
only,  but  the  habitable  world ;  for  the  limitless  range  and  extent 
of  its  influence,  finding  no  bounds  so  long  as  generations  of  men 
spring  up,  and  minds  are  produced  capable  of  feeling  and  appre¬ 
ciating  whatever  is  lofty  in  aim,  grand  in  conception,  massive  in 
its  structure,  fair  in  its  proportions,  beautiful  in  its  finish,  and 
useful  in  its  bearing  on  the  destiny  of  man. 

Thus  the  character,  language  and  literature  of  the  three  great 
nations  of  antiquity,  whether  viewed  together,  or  nation  by  nation, 
show  in  a  strong  light  the  wonderful  genius  of  ancient  learning. 
They  show  that  this  learning  opens  the  original  fountains  of 
knowledge,  the  best  means  of  mental  discipline,  the  brightest 
examples  of  talent,  and  the  richest  sources  of  intellectual  culture 
and  enjoyment.  They  show  that  that  student  is  eminently  wise, 
who,  aiming  at  a  high  position  in  life,  lays  a  broad  and  deep 
foundation  by  first  storing  his  mind  with  the  wisdom  of  the  past. 
To  do  this  successfully,  he  must  come  directly  to  the  fountains 
themselves,  being  dependent  neither  upon  translations,  para¬ 
phrases  nor  commentaries.  He  must  master  the  languages 
which  are  the  only  true  and  reliable  repositories  of  national  char¬ 
acter  and  literature. 

Alphonso,  “  the  learned,”  who,  when  a  youth,  knew  all  that 
had  been  produced  in  the  schools  of  Bagdad,  used  to  say,'  that 
“  Old  age  was  best  in  four  things :  old  wood  to  bum,  old  wine  to 
drink,  old  friends  to  tmst,  old  authors  to  ready  True,  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  have  long  been  “  dead.”  But  their 
“genius”  hves.  .Consult  them  in  their  own  tongue,  they  will 
speak;  speak  to  the  intellect  and  heart,  judgment  and  taste, 
imagination  and  will.  Though  necromancy  was  forbidden  by 
ancient  laws,  it  is  allowed  in  these  latter  days  “  to  ask  counsel 
of  the  dead"  and  the  hierophant  of  faith  and  knowledge,  if  he 
would  teach  truly  the  mysteries  of  religion  and  science,  must 
call  to  his  aid  the  “  familiar  spirits.”  “  Ultimum  principium  est 
originalis  Textus.”  In  all  controversies  on  questions  of  history, 
law,  literature,  science,  philosophy  or  religion,  afiecting  the  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity,  the  last  resort,  is  the  original  text,  and  that 
scholar  or  divine  only,  can  feel  strong  in  his  views  and  positions. 
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who  holds  this  fortress  of  strength.  Through  the  inability  of  the 
earnest  and  honest  advocate  to  avail  himself  of  this  resort,  truth 
has  often  been  disgracefully  routed  from  the  field,  and  error  has 
proclaimed  an  undeserved  triumph. 


II.  Hebrew  and  Roman  Learning  treated  comparatively  with  each 

other. 

Hitherto,  in  developing  the  genius  of  Hebrew  and  Roman 
learning,  we  have  regarded  especially  the  internal  elements. 
We  have  glanced  at  some  historical  aspects  of  our  subject,  have 
marked  the  more  general  characteristics,  especially  of  the  He¬ 
brew,  and  have  compared  the  national  character  as  the  inner 
type  of  its  genius,  the  language  as  the  print  or  outer  form,  the 
literature  as  the  open  book  in  which  we  find  the  fullest  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  national  mind.  In  doing  this,  in  order  to  show  He¬ 
brew  learning  and  Roman  learning  in  their  true  light,  one  early, 
the  other  late,  one  sacred,  the  other  profane,  it  seemed  quite  neces¬ 
sary  to  introduce  the  Greek,  having  a  character  both  sacred  and 
profane,  and  occupying  a  position  between  the  other  two,  whether 
considered  historically  or  characteristically,  as  being  exceedingly 
convenient  for  a  comparison.  In  further  prosecuting  our  subject, 
we  shall  have  regard  rather  to  the  external  elements,  that  have 
shaped  or  been  inwrought  into  the  national  genius ;  to  the  Coun¬ 
try  as  the  native  home  of  each  people ;  to  the  Capitol  as  the 
national  centre  and  head,  and  to  the  Holy  house  as  the  seat  and 
expression  of  their  religious  veneration  and  worship.  As  these 
elements  are  more  material,  palpable  and  tangible  in  their  nature, 
it  will  answer  our  whole  purpose  to  prosecute  the  comparison  as 
exclusively  between  the  Hebrews  and  Romans.  This  we  may 
do,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  without  profaning  the  one,  or 
wholly  sanctifying  the  other. 

1.  Every  nation  must  have  its  own  peculiar  home,  and  that 
home,  whether  the  Delta  of  some  broad  stream,  or  the  high 
mountain-ranges,  or  an  intermediate  table-land ;  whether  to  the 
north, 

,  “  Where  late  the  snmmer  hreeze 

Unbinds  the  glebe  or  warms  the  trees. 

And  lowering  clouds  always  appear. 

And  angry  Jove  deforms  the  year;” 
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Or  away  to  the  south, 

“Beneath  the  burning  ray 
Where  rolls  the  rapid  car  of  Day;” 

Or  at  a  place  between, 

“Where  kindest  Jove  his  gifts  bestow, 

Where  warm,  the  genial  winters  glow, 

Where  spring,  with  lasting  honors  reigns. 

To  crown  with  joys  the  fertile  plains;” 

Wherever  it  be,  by  its  sky,  its  soil,  its  scenery,  its  productions, 
it  exerts  a  secret  but  powerful  influence  in  the  formation  of  men* 
tal,  moral  and  political  character.  It  is  this  chiefly  that  invests 
the  physical  features  of  a  country  with  interest  to  the  mind  of  a 
scholar.  Being  intent  upon  the  causes  of  national  character,  he 
cannot  overlook  the  curtains  of  its  tent  spread  over  it  by  day  and 
by  night,  nor  the  carpet  of  green  stretching  away  in  landscapes 
and  lawns,  nor  the  bright  waters  that  lave  the  shores,  or  the 
mountain-peaks  that  hide  in  the  clouds,  nor  the  soft  breezes 
that  are  wafted  with  fragrance  over  the  plains,  or  the  terrific 
storms  that  lash  the  forests  and  sacred  groves. 

Canaan,  “  bright  Canaan,”  is  the  native  home  of  the  Hebrew ; 
Italy,  “  sunny  Italy,”  the  native  home  of  the  Boman.  The  one 
is  the  goodly,  the  holy  land  of  Jehovah  —  Palestina — the  land 
of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  dwellers  on  the  coast,  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  of  Israel,  of  Judah  from  the  rightful  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
The  other  is  the  Saturnian,  the  Oenotrian,  the  Aiisonian  land  — 
Italia  —  and  the  Lavinian  shores.  It  is  Magna  Hesperia  or  the 
great  western  land ;  Magna  Grecia,  or  Greece  brought  out  uixin 
a  broader  and  richer  soil.  Such  an  exuberance  of  names,  rarely 
exists,  all  of  which  awaken  the  most  thrilling  associations  of  lands 
celebrated  in  sacred  and  classic  song,  showing,  in  the  one,  the 
seat  where  “  the  Divine  glory  ”  rests,  and,  in  the  other,  the  seat 
whither  “  the  star  of  empire  ”  bends  its  way. 

( 1 )  Both  lands  have  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  playing 
upon  their  shores,  and,  while  the  lack  of  compass  and  chart  with 
feeble  craft  forbid  to  measure  the  stormy  Atlantic  or  broad  Paci¬ 
fic,  furnishing  a  suitable  cradle  for  the  infancy  of  navigation  and 
commerce.  Both  have  a  sky  “  like  the  very  heavens  for  bright¬ 
ness,”  over  which  by  day  for  most  of  .the  year,  unclouded  sun¬ 
beams  play;  the  moon  walks  in  her  majesty  by  night,  and  the 
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stars  shine  out  with  unveiled  splendor.  Both  have  “  perpetual 
spring  and  summer  with  months  not  her  own.”  Twice  a  year 
the  flocks  produce,  and  twice  the  tree  her  fruits. 

“Bis  gravidae  pecndes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbos.” — Virg. 

No  torrid  suns  scorch  the  plains,  no  frigid  winter  binds  them  fast 
with  ice  and  snows. 

“Ver  ubi  longum  tepidasque  prebet 
Japiter  brumas.” — Hor. 

Scarcely  less  “  Italian”  is  the  sky  of  Palestine  than  that  of 
Italy.  The  “  heat  of  the  day”  soon  passes,  and  as  the  sun  sinks 
towards  his  ocean-bed,  refreshing  and  balmy  breezes  from  the 
sea  rise  over  the  lands.  Soft  dews,  like  those  of  Hermon,  or 
gentle  showers,  or  the  early  and  latter  rains,  are  shed  down  upon 
the  hill-top  and  vaUey.  All  nature  teems  with  life  and  is  vocal 
with  songs  of  exultation.  The  fields  stand  dressed  in  living 
green.  The  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice.  The  air  swarms  with 
birds  of  every  wing,  from  the  sparrow  that  falls  to  the  ground 
unnoticed,  to  the  eagle  that  soars  amid  the  gathering  storm  or 
makes  the  high  crag  his  mountain  home. 

(2)  Both  lands  have  a  mountain  ridge  running  their  whole 
extent,  and  giving  to  each  physical  features,  that  for  variety, 
beauty,  and  boldness  of  scenery,  rarely  find  a  parallel.  The  one 
you  follow  by  treading  from  the  snowy  Lebanon,  over  mount 
Naphtali  and  the  high  plains  of  Galilee,  upon  Tabor,  Hermon 
and  Gilboa ;  upon  Carmel,  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  then  along 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  till  you  descend  into  that 
“great  and  terrible  wilderness  where  are  scorpions  and  fiery 
serpents  and  no  water.”  The  other  you  follow  by  treading  from 
the  towering  Alps  along  the  unbroken  ranges  of  the  Apennines, 
till  you  come  to  “  the  Scyllean  rage  and  rocks  roaring  within,” 
or  see  beyond  where  “  the  glowing  Vulcan  kindles  the  heavy 
forges  of  the  Cyclops.”  Both  ridges  alike  send  out  spurs  on  the 
right  and  left,  running  down,  to  the  sea  or  river,  and  enclosing 
between  them  the  most  fertile  plains  and  dewy  meads,”  or 
forming  valleys,  ravines  and  waterfalls,  surprisingly  picturesque 
and  beautiful  Springs  and  fountains  burst  out  from  valley  and 
hill,  sending  doWn  streamlets  that  give  freshness  and  verdure  to 
widely  extending  lawns.  Here  the  dense  vine,  married  to  the 
branching  elm,  is  laden  with  clusters  like  those  by  “  the  brook  of 
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Eshcol.”  Near  by  hang  figs  and  pomegranates,  or  flourish  the 
olive  with  its  oil,  or  the  palm  with  its  dates.  The  sloping  fields 
wave  with  wheat  and  barley,  while  the  green  hill-tops  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  herd.  The  clefts  of  the  rocks  swarm  with  bees, 
and  “honey  yields  not  to  that  of  Hymettus.*’  Everywhere 
“  plenty  flows  from  a  full  horn.”  The  meadows  are  decked  with 
the  lilly,  the  rose  and  the  myrtle,  or  are  redolent  with  the  thyme. 
Especially  does  the  eye  rest  upon  the  plains  of  Jezreel,  of  Sep- 
hela,  and  of  Sharon,  upon  the  sides  of  Carmel  and  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  as  diversifying  the  one  land,  and  upon  the  valleys  of 
the  Po,  the  Tiber,  the  Liris,  and  upon  the  fat  fields  of  Campania, 
that  “  certamen  humanae  voluptatis,”  as  signalizing  the  other. 

“Neither  Media  most  rich  in  groves. 

Nor  fair  Ganges  and  Hennas  turbid  with  gold. 

Nor  Bactria  nor  India,  nor  all  Arabia, 

Fat  with  frankincense-bearing  soil, 

Can  vie  with  the  praises  of  Italy. 

Then  hail  Saturnian  land !  great  parent  of  fndU. 

Great  parent  of  Men.” — Virg. 

“  Blessings  above,”  the  clew  sky,  the  fragrant  air,  the  dews,  and 
rains,  and  “blessings  beneath,”  the  rich  soil  with  its  varied  fruits, 
show  that  Palestine,  too,  is  the  “  glory  of  all  lands.” 

“  Come,  with  me  from  Lebanon — with  me  from  Lebanon ; 

Look,  from  the  top  of  Amana — from  the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon. 

An  orchard  of  pomegranates — with  precious  fraits; 

Cypress  flowers  with  spikenard— spikenard  and  saffron ; 

Sweet  cane  and  cinnamon — with  all  trees  of  frankincense; 

Myrrh  and  aloes? wood  —  with  all  the  chief  spices ; 

A  fountain  of  gardens.”  ♦  *  *  * 

“  A  land  of  com  and  wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land 
of  oil-olive  and  honey.” 

(3)  Both  are  lands  shut  tip.  They  are  safe  homes  for  a  nation 
in  its  infancy,  when  the  prime  elements  of  national  character 
are  germinating,  and  a  retreat  is  needed  far  away  from  the 
spoiler,  where  no 

“  Proud  Nimrod  who  the  bloody  chase  began, 

A  mightier  hunter  and  whose  prey  was  man,” 

could  well  make  inroads,  to  change  the  forming  manners,  to 
overthrow  the  infant  State,  or  to  crush  the  germs  of  its  greatness 
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and  strength ;  where,  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  it  might  mature 
into  manhood,  and  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  older  republics 
not  readily  commingle.  Mark  what  such  a  situation  has  done 
to  secure  the  renown  of  ancient  Egypt,  hemmed  in  by  seas  and 
deserts,  or  the  power  of  modem  Britain,  sitting  an  isle  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  or  the  “  young  America,”  removed  from  the 
envy  and  rage  of  despots. 

“  The  deadliest  foe  to  man  is  man.”  How  many  a  feeble  col¬ 
ony,  planted  on  some  fertile  shore,  and  growing  in  population, 
enterprise,  commerce,  and  political  importance,  has,  nevertheless, 
been  crushed,  or  swept  away  by  the  overflowing  scourge  of  hos¬ 
tile  armies,  because  their  exposed  situation  provoked  the  avarice 
or  ambition  of  the  conqueror ! 

Palestine  and  Italy  were  not  easy  of  access  for  invading  armies, 
nor  were  they  readily  reached  by  the  luxury,  vice  and  crime  of 
oriental  cities.  With  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  on  the  north, 
their  sides  clothed  with  cedars,  their  tops  with  snow,  or  with  the 
Amanus  and  its  “  Syrian  gates,”  still  further  north ;  with  the 
Euphrates  and  Syrian  desert  on  the  east,  the  great  desert  on  the 
south,  and  the  sea  on  the  west,  Israel  long  dwelt  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  and  ”  with  the  nations  did  not  reckon  himself.” 
In  this  safe  retreat  he  worked  out  the  high  destiny  appointed  by 
Heaven.  He  reached  this  spot  by  a  dangerous  and  toilsome 
way,  not  over  the  sea,  mid  storm  and  shipwreck,  like  the  Trojan 
exiles,  but  through  a  terrible  wilderness.  When  reached,  it  was 
“  a  garden  enclosed,”  in  which  ”  the  vine  from  Egypt  might  be 
planted,  take  root,  send  its  shadow  over  the  hills,  its  boughs  to 
the  sea,  its  branches  to  the  river,  nor  the  wild  boar  of  the  wood 
devour  it.” 

In  like  manner  the  Homan  in  infancy  found  shelter.  On  the 
east,  south  and  west,  was  the  “  dissociabile  mare,”  the  broad  sea 
forbidding  intercourse.  On  the  north,  the  Alps  towering  to  the 
clouds,  were  for  walls  and  bulwarks,  checking  invasions  and 
arresting  the  tide  of  migrations,  that  else  had  swept  in  awful 
inundations  over  Italy,  and  left  no  trace  of  the  early  Boman 
name.  These  barriers  were  now  and  then  burst,  the  “fatal 
beauty  of  Italy”  was  marred,  and  Borne  herself  was  left  a  heap 
of  ruins.  But  this  did  not  occur  till  the  home  hedged  in  had 
given  national  •strength  and  recuperative  power. 

“The  moantains,  seas,  and  stormy  air. 

Are  the  strong  barriers  of  thy  IwrderSi  nrherd 
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Thoa  laagh’st  at  enemies;  who  shall  then  declare 
The  date  of  thy  deep-founded  strength,  or  tell 
How  safely  in  thy  lap  thy  sons  shall  dwell?” 

In  such  a  home  the  Hebrew  and  Homan,  respectively  in 
accordance  with  his  national  faith,  surrounded  himself  with  a 
divinity.  He  invested  his  mountains  and  hills,  grottoes  and 
plains,  groves  and  streams,  with  a  presiding  genius.  A  guardian 
spirit  everywhere  hovered  over  him,  cared  for  him,  watched  his 
national  destiny,  blessed  him  in  the  city  and  field,  in  his  basket 
and  store.  To  him  everywhere 

“Soft  echoes  warble,  whispering  forests  nod. 

And  conscious  nature  owns  a  present  God.” 

Sheltered  by  such  a  home,  both  nations  rose  steadily  and  surely 
to  that  lofty  elevation  which  they  occupy  in  the  history  of  our 
race. 

(4)  Still,  that  Being  who  shapes  human  destiny,  and  has 
ordained  that  the  collisions  and  conflicts  of  life  should  give  direc* 
tion  and  mould  to  national  as  well  as  individual  character,  suf* 
fered  that,  within  their  borders,  both  nations  should  find  hostile 
tribes,  claiming  the  land  by  prior  occupancy,  with  which,  until 
subdued,  must  be  maintained  a  vigorous  warfare ;  such  a  warfare 
as  would  give  nerve,  and  cement  by  a  stronger  national  bond. 
The  Hebrew,  by  a  Divine  command,  in  order  to  keep  free  from 
idolatry  a  pure  religion,  unsheathed  the  sword  of  extermination 
against  the  Canaanitish  and  gigantic  races  that  covered  the  val¬ 
leys  and  hill-tops,  or  hid  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 
By  this  warfare  he  was  taught  that  his  Gk)d  was  for  walls  and 
bulwarks,  and  that  the  high  tower  of  his  defence  is  in  justice, 
mercy,  and  uprightness  of  life.  The  Boman,  moved  by  his 
native  valor,  in  order  to  extend  his  power,  and  sway  Italy,  un¬ 
sheathed  the  sword  of  conquest  against  the  old  Latins,  Sabines 
and  Etruscans,  and  then  against  other  domestic  foes,  and  one 
after  another,  swallowed  them  up.  By  this  struggle  he  was 
taught  to  regard  the  war-god  Mars,  rather  than  any  other,  as  his 
parent  and  founder ;  to  honor  him  as  Gradivus,  in  his  coat  of 
mail,  with  sword  and  scaling-ladder,  striding  the  earth.  He  was 
taught  that  he  must  buckle  more  tightly  his  shield,  grasp  more 
firmly  his  sword,  and  thus,  with  indomitable  couragej  hew  out 
his  own  destiny  through  fields  of  carnage  and  death. 

How  terrible  were  these  domestic  foes,  and  stem  their  assaults, 
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to  drive  the  foreigners  from  their  soil;  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  fragments  of  history  that  bring  down,  through  the  fabulous 
ages,  their  deeds  and  their  names.  Had  not  some  Power  be¬ 
friended,  easily  they  might  have  eaten  up  as  bread  those  infant 
communities,  which,  recently  arrived  from  the  wilderness  or  from 
the  sea,  they  looked  upon  with  awful  apprehensions  as  growing 
in  their  midst,  in  numbers  and  strength,  far  too  much  for  their 
own  safety. 

To  the  Hebrew  were  remnants  of  a  most  ancient  race,  the 
Kephaim,  Emim,  Avim,  Anakim,  who  had  walled-towns  of  great 
strength,  and  other  evidences  of  progress  in  the  arts ;  men,  too, 
of  extraordinary  stature,  and,  as  their  names  imply,  “  disturbers,” 
“devastators”  and  “terrors”  to  mankind.  In  addition  to  these, 
were  the  Canaanites  and  Perrizites,  who  had  partly  supplanted 
the  gigantic  races,  and  partly  been  incorporated  with  them ;  then 
the  strong  Philistines,  who  knew  not  how  to  yield. 

To  the  Bomans,  in  like  manner,  were  remains  of  the  old 
Pelasgic  races,  whose  origin  and  history  are  wrapt  in  obscurity, 
who  were  not  only  gigantic,  but  advanced  in  the  arts,  as  is 
evinced  by  their  Cyclopean*  architecture,  found  at  Cortona,  Peru- 
sia  and  Cossa  in  Etniria,  and  at  Corba  and  other  places  in  La- 
tium.  But  these  races  had  been  nearly  supplanted  by  the  Italian 
tribes,  or  incorporated  with  them,  and  the  Roman  found  himself 
a  small  colony,  joined  by  a  band  of  refugees,  and  surrounded  by 
the  powerful  Latins,  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  or  by  Ligurians, 
Umbrians  and  Opicans,  by  whom  he  must  be  swallowed  up,  or 
maintain  against  them  incessant  warfare. 

Such  was  the  condition  to  iry  the  soul  of  the  early  Hebrew 
and  of  the  Roman.  In  the  one,  it  developed  trust  in  that  Power 
that  stayed  the  sun  in  his  course  while  victory  turned  against 
his  enemies.  In  the  other,  it  developed  that  iron  constitution, 
resistless  energy  and  lofty  daring  that  subdued  the  world. 

But  this  difference  in  the  result  of  these  domestic  struggles 
should  be  marked :  the  Hebrew,  descending  from  a  single  stock, 
and,  by  a  solemn  religious  rite,  kept  distinct  from  the  people  of 
the  land,  must  either  exterminate  or  expel  them,  or  allow  them 
to  remain  by  treaty  as  an  entirely  separate  people.  Not  so  the 
Roman.  No  sooner  had  the  Trojan  band  gained  footing  on  the 
Lavinian  shores,  than,  through  Latinus  and  Aeneas,  first,  by 
public  treaty,  then,  by  uniting  their  religion  and  gods,  the  Tro¬ 
jans  and  Latins  are  united  into  one  people,  and  ruled  at  Alba 
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Longa.  Again,  when  a  colony  under  Romulus  drew  off  from 
Alba  Longa  and  founded  Rome,  three  powerful  people,  Latins, 
Etruscans  and  Sabines,  soon  coalesce  in  one,  and  their  language, 
religious  rites,  institutions  and  laws,  become  a  sort  of  eclectic 
compound.  Thus,  while  it  was  the  Hebrew  policy  to  separate 
and  exclude  all  foreign  elements,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
to  draw  together,  combine  and  amalgamate.  It  was  to  incorpo* 
rate  into  his  own  whatever  of  strength  he  had  mastered  in 
others.  Hence,  in  tracing  the  original  elements  of  national  char¬ 
acter,  we  should  regard  this  difference.  For  we  trace  the  He¬ 
brew,  as  if  from  a  single  fountain  issuing  in  one  stream  which 
flows  on  little  changed  in  its  character,  except  as  it  widens, 
deepens,  and  swells  on  in  a  stronger  and  stronger  tide.  The 
Roman  we  must  follow  as  it  issues  from  Trojan,  Latin,  Etruscan, 
Sabine,  and  then  Greek  sources,  in  its  flow  onward  uniting  and 
assimilating  the  most  heterogeneous  elements. 

2.  Having  viewed  the  home  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Roman, 
with  its  mighty  influence  on  national  destiny,  we  next  glance  at 
the  unrivalled  Capitol  of  each,  the  seat  of  national  splendor, 
wealth,  learning  and  power,  and  hence  the  point  whence  issued 
a  thousand  influences,  both  acting  upon  and  showing  a  nation’s 
character  and  genius.  The  tendency  to  centralization,  under 
some  of  the  old  forms  of  government,  was  greater  than  at  the 
present  day,  as  is  attested  by  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Thebes,  and 
other  ancient  cities. 

(1)  The  position  of  Jerusalem  and  Rome  proves  that  their 
sites  were  chosen  in  an  age  when  other  than  vast  commercial 
interests  by  sea  controlled  the  choice.  High  and  airy,  especially 
the  former,  and  far  inland,  they  show  that  notions  quite  different 
from  our  modem  ones,  prevailed  respecting  the  essential  elements 
of  growth  and  prosperity  to  a  great  city.  The  seas  are  now  the 
highway  of  all  nations ;  and  a  situation  where,  through  harbors, 
straits,  or  broad  streams,  they  cannot  pour  in  their  abundance, 
gives  little  promise  of  the  future.  Not  so  in  olden  time.  The 
great  lines  of  trade  were  over-land,  by  “  the  ships  of  the  desert.” 
The  multitude  of  camels,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah 
and  of  Sheba  covered  the  land.  The  caravan,  and  not  the 
steamer,  poured  in  the  spicery,  balm  and  myrrh,  the  oil-olive  and 
the  Persian  nard,  the  honey  and  nectar,  all  sorts  of  precious 
stories,  pearls  and  gold,  the  silks  and  purples  from  a  long  voyage 
over  land,  into  some  convenient  inland  depot,  where  they  would 
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find  ready  distribution  and  sale.  Hence  arose  Palmyra,  Damas¬ 
cus  and  Petra  as  marts  of  trade,  whose  former  magnificence  is 
attested  by  the  ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  theatres  and  sepulchres 
of  solid  rock  or  pohshed  marble,  that  lie  strown  over  their  deso¬ 
lated  sites.  It  is  the  changing  tide  of  commerce  that  has  left 
these  and  numerous  other  cities  of  the  old  world,  as  “  habitations 
for  owls  and  dragons.” 

In  that  age,  then,  human  or  divine  sagacity  penetrating  the 
history  of  future  generations,  saw  in  the  elevated  position,  the 
broad  horizon,  the  pure  sky,  the  picturesque  region,  the  high  rock 
as  a  citadel  of  defence,  the  crystal  fountains,  and  above  all,  in 
some  mark  that  it  was  a  favorite  abode  of  the  presiding  Deity, 
the  sure  presages  of  future  greatness ;  and  this  sagacity  led  men, 
not  to  plunge  into  the  bog  or  alluvion,  whither  the  gallant  ship 
could  glide,  but  to  ascend  upward  on  some  limestone  ridge  or 
granite  pillar,  over  whose  summit  nature  had  spread  a  rich  mold 
of  earth,  or  woven  an  arbor  of  trees,  or  matted  a  carpet  of  unfad¬ 
ing  green.  Here,  under  some  sacred  tree,  as  the  broad  terebinth 
or  Buminal  fig-tree,  where  altars  had  been  reared  for  sacrifices, 
or  the  wolf,  sacred  to  Mars,*  had  nursed  the  outcast  infants,  men 
spread  their  tents,  or  drew  their  omens,  or  furrowed  the  ground 
for  wdlls.  Then,  by  the  broad  foot-path  and  a  gate  for  the  horse 
and  his  driver,  the  riches  of  the  gentiles  flowed  in.  Such  were 
some  of  the  auspices  under  which  Jerusalem  and  Borne  rose  and 
flourished,  the  one  the  “  City  of  the  Great  King,”  the  other  the 
“  Mistress  of  the  world.”  Under  difierent  auspices  have  flour¬ 
ished  Alexandria,  Venice,  Genoa,  London  and  New  York,  as 
emporiums  of  traffic  by  sea. 

Nor  until  commerce  changes  its  course,  can  Palmyra  or  Petra 
or  Jerusalem  or  Rome,  or  cities  similarly  situated,  live  again  in 
their  ancient  splendor.  This  change  may  come.  The  world 
has  seen  one  era  of  trade^  when  it  moved  by  mighty  camvans 
over  the  highway  of  the  desert ;  and,  during  this  era,  large  cities 
arose,  the  arts  advanced,  and  a  mighty  impulse  was  given  to 
civilization.  Now,  a  second  era  is  passing.  The  ocean  is  the 
highway  of  trade.  ”  In  vain  has  God  in  wisdom  cleft  the  lands 
by  an  ocean  forbidding  intercourse.”  In  vain  has  he  rolled  bois¬ 
terous  waves,  and  spread  stormy  skies  between  the  adventurer 
and  the  wealth  of  distant  nations.  ”  Audax  —  ruit  per  vetitum 
et  nefas.” 

*'No  Laws  or  haman  or  Divine, 

Can  the  bold  race  of  man  confine.” 
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The  resolute  son  of  lapetus  has  brought  down  the  divine  fire, 
from  its  home  in  the  skies.  It  has  blazed  through  the  genius  of 
man,  in  Phoenician  commerce,  in  Grecian  art  and  learning,  in 
Homan  energy  and  rule,  in  Spanish  adventure,  and  last  of  all 
and  most,  in  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise.  It  is  now  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  that  is  daring  to  try  all  things,  checked  in  his  achievements 
by  no  law,  human  or  Divine.  Not  only  are  “  his  impious  ships,” 
bounding  over  seas  not  designed  to  be  touched,  bridging  oceans 
and  uniting  the  most  distant  lands,  but  his  indomitable  skill  is 
boring  the  granite  mountains,  and  removing  barriers  that  erst 
have  made  enemies  of  nations. 

Under  his  hand,  a  third  era  of  trade  is  advancing,  destined 
more  than  to  unite  the  facilities  and  grandeur  of  the  two  former. 
For  not  only  is  the  highway  of  the  seas  by  the  steamship  uniting 
the  most  distant  lands,  but  the  highway  of  the  lands  by  the  loco¬ 
motive  is  uniting  the  most  distant  seas,  and  together  they  are 
making  the  whole  human  family  one  great  nation  of  commerce 
and  trade.  The  iron  rail  by  easy  grade  is  penetrating  the  high¬ 
est  table  lands,  winding  up  imperceptibly  the  rugged  sides  of 
mountains,  and  thus  again  carrying  commerce  and  the  arts, 
whither  before  not  even  the  foot  of  the  camel  and  dromedary 
with  their  immense  burdens  penetrated.  The  tide  of  human 
migrations  is  moving  beyond  harbors,  coasts,  and  navigable 
streams,  and  man,  not  content  to  build  his  house  and  found  his 
city  in  the  low  alluvion,  which  oft  becomes  the  hotbed  of  disease, 
vice  and  crime,  is  ascending  after  the  manner  of  olden  time,  to 
those  fairy  hill-tops,  where  Jupiter  gives  a  clear  sky,  where  bub¬ 
bling  springs  send  their  waters  into  rich  valleys,  and  distant 
prospects  lend  enchantment  to  the  view.  The  ancient  order  is 
returning,  and  the  “  city  set  on  a  hill  ”  is  to  become  the  light  of 
the  world,  whither  commerce  with  all  the  ease  with  which  it 
floats  upon  rivers,  lakes  and  seas,  will  flow  abundantly,  and 
whence  religion,  truth  and 

“Polished  arts  that  humanize  mankind, 

Soften  the  mde,  and  calm  the  boisterona  mind,” 

will  shed  their  influence  afar  over  the  families  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  mere  speculation  to  conclude  that  new  cities,  like 
Salem,  with  a  “mount  of  vision”  and  a  “rock  of  Zion”  for  its 
fortress,  or  like  Rome,  the  seven-hilled,  the  eternal  city,  are  still 
to  rise  and  flourish  with  more  than  ancient  splendor,  far  removed 
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from  the  sea-board,  where  no  galley  with  oars  or  proud  ships  can 
ride  at  anchorage,  but  whither  the  iron  from  the  mountains,  drawn 
into  wires,  will  make  a  path  for  the  lightning,  that  it  may  carry 
the  news,  or  forged  into  bars,  will  make  a  way  for  the  steam- 
king,  that  he  may  force  in  the  wealth  of  the  nations. 

In  the  light  of  commerce  and  trade,  such  is  a  glance  at  the 
auspices  under  which  Jerusalem  and  Rome  arose  and  flourished, 
the  one  to  rule  the  world  by  its  religion,  the  other  by  its  arts  and 
arms.  In  the  light  of  the  tactics  of  the  age,  their  sites  are  not 
less  remarkable,  being  both  of  them  strong  military  positions, 
easily  fortifled,  and  giving  to  the  besieged  a  great  advantage 
over  the  besiegers.  In  the  light  of  the  genius  of  the  times  and 
people,  a  slight  survey  shows  that  neither  city  could  well  have 
chosen  a  more  felicitous  or  magnificent  seat  for  its  greatness. 

(2)  Jerusalem  is  a  city  of  five  hills,  Rome  of  seven,  each  hill 
having  its  own  wonderful  history.  To  the  former,  the  hill  of 
Zion,  “  the  city  of  David,”  was  the  original  city,  around  which 
in  a  crescent,  lay  Acra  on  the  north,  “the  citadel”  of  king  Antio- 
chus,  then  Bezetfia,  “  the  new  city,”  then  Moriah  on  the  east,  the 
sacred  temple-ground,  with  OpJiel  overlooking  the  Kidron.  These 
rising  in  one  broad  and  bold  promontory  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Kidron  on  the  east,  Hinnom  and  Gihon  on  the  south  and 
west,  had  other  hills  sweeping  around  them  in  a  spacious  am¬ 
phitheatre  ;  Scopus  on  the  north.  Olivet  and  mount  of  Offence 
on  the  east,  the  “hill  of  evil  council”  on  the  south,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  along  the  west,  furnishing  the  beau¬ 
tiful  allusion  of  David :  “  As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  roundabout  his  people  from  henceforth 
even  forever.” 

To  the  other,  the  Palatine,  the  “Roma  quadrata”  of  Romu¬ 
lus,  was  the  original  city,  around  which,  almost  in  a  circle,  lay 
the  Cafitoline,  Quirmcd,  Viminal,  EsquUine,  CoeHan  and  Aven~ 
tine,  sweeping  in  two  ranges  around  a  graceful  curve  in  the 
Tiber.  There  was  also  the  Pincian  hill,  or  “  hill  of  gardens”  on 
the  north,  and  the  Janiculum  with  its  high  citadel,  and  the  Vati¬ 
can  west  of  the  Tiber,  all  of  which  were  ultimately  embraced 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Then,  at  a  greater  distance,  appeared 
Mons  Sacer,  famed  for  the  Secession,  the«Alban  mount  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  and  high  Socrate,  with  its  temple  and  grove,  sacred 
to  Apollo. 

On  these  respective  sites  three  Jerusalems  have  stood,  also  three 
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Romes,  each  with  its  own  thrilling  history.  The  first  Jerusalem 
was  that  of  David  and  Solomon,  into  which  wealth  flowed  from 
Tyre,  Palmyra,  Ophir,  Tarshish,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  till  gold, 
silver  and  pearls  were  hke  the  stones  of  the  street.  This  was 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (B.  C.  589).  The  second,  still 
more  splendid,  was  built  by  Zerubbabel,  enlarged  by  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  vastly  adorned  by  Roman  governors,  especially  by  Herod, 
and  destroyed  by  Titus  (  A.  D.  70).  Then  there  is  the  modern  city. 

In  hke  manner  we  have  the  plain  but  substantial  Rome, 
destroyed  by  the  Greeks  under  Brennus  (B.  C.  390),  the  Rome 
of  marble,  burnt  and  rebuilt  with  greater  splendor  by  Nero,  and 
modern  Rome.  Pohtically,  we  have  the  Jerusalem  of  Melchisa- 
dek,  of  the  Jebusites,  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Romans,  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  of  the  Saracens,  and  of  the  Turks.  We  have  also  the 
Rome  of  Saturn,  of  the  Kings,  of  the  Consuls,  of  the  Emperors, 
and  of  the  Popes. 

(3)  But  alas!  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  thus  marked, 
“  how  is  the  gold  become  dim  and  the  most  fine  gold  changed !” 
How  do  the  cities  sit  solitary  that  were  full  of  people !  “  The 
ways  of  Zion  mourn.”  The  streets  of  Rome,  also,  are  overhung 
with  the  funeral  cypress.  The  cities  that  now  are,  are  not  the 
cities  of  old. 

“  Zion  is  a  plowed  field.”  With  what  melancholy  pleasure 
does  the  pilgrim  “  walk  about  Zion,  tell  her  towers,  mark  her 
bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces !  ”  Little  except  nature’s  record 
in  hill,  valley  and  stream,  does  the  Christian  or  Jew  see  to  tell 
of  former  magnificence. 

If  he  come  from  the  Jordan  by  the  way  of  Bahurim  and  the 
south,  he  may  stop  at  En-Rogel,  Job’s  or  Nehemiah’s  well,  where 
Jonathan  with  Ahimaaz  once  stopped  in  the  time  of  Absalom’s 
conspiracy,  to  send  news  hence  to  David,  then  fleeing  “  with  the 
wings  of  a  dove  from  the  windy  storm  and  tempest ;”  where  also 
Adonijah  made  a  great  feast  of  sheep,  oxen  and  fat  cattle,  that 
he  might  be  proclaimed  king  instead  of  Solomon.  From  this 
well,  taking  the  right  by  the  Kidron,  he  may  drink  of  “  the  waters 
of  Siloa  that  flow  fast  by  the  oracles  of  God,”  visit  Gethsemane 
under  the  brow  of  Olivet,  and  the  tombs  of  prophets,  judges  and 
kings,  hewn  from  solid  rock ;  or,  taking  the  left  by  Hinnom,  he 
may  pass  Aceldama,  “  the  field  of  blood,”  and  Tophet,  once  hor¬ 
rid  with  the  bloody  rites  of  Moloch,  and  further  up,  the  spacious 
pools  of  the  Gihon,  and  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon’s  pools. 
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He  may  enter  the  city.  It  has  walls,  but,  except  here  and 
there  massive  stones  in  the  foundations,  little  to  show  their 
ancient  strength.  It  has  gates,  but  not  the  ten  of  Old  Testament 
times,  or  the  twelve  of  Ezekiel’s  vision.  It  has  public  buildings, 
but  the  Mosk  of  Omar  with  the  crescent,  stands  on  the  temple- 
ground,  and  an  old  convent  or  cemetery  near  the  site  of  the 
splendid  palace  of  Solomon  or  “  The  House  of  the  Forest  of 
Lebanon,”  and,  in  later  times,  the  palace  of  Herod  the  Great. 
It  has  traces  of  towers ;  and  Hippicus,  on  the  west,  may  have 
been  the  “  stronghold  of  Zion.”  But  Phasael  and  Mariamne, 
near  the  first  or  ancient  wall,  Antonio,  on  the  north  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  Psephinos,  on  the  north-west  of  the  city,  have  httle  to 
identify  them  as  the  bulwarks  of  strength  in  the  times  of  David, 
Solomon  and  Uzziah. 

He  may  tread  the  Via  Dolorosa,  which  our  Saviour  trod  with 
his  cross ;  visit  Golgotha,  Calvary,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but 
these  only  remind  him  of  the  sorrowful  prediction  of  Christ : 
“  Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.”  Still  unable  to  forget 
Jerusalem,  he  turns  away  with  a  saddened  heart,  exclaiming,  in 
the  plaintive  language  of  Jeremiah :  “  Is  this  the  city  that  men 
called  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth?” 

Scarcely  more  fortunate  has  been  the  city  of  the  Caesars. 
Of  the  Regal  period  (244  years),  nought  but  the  old  Tullian 
wall,  the  ItaUan  prison  overhanging  the  Forum,  now  the  “  Mamer- 
tine,”  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  show  remains.  Of  the  Republi¬ 
can  period  (461  years),  some  bridges,  military  ways,  as  the  Ap- 
pian,  and  aqueducts,  are  traceable.  Of  the  Imperial  (507  years), 
more  meets  the  delighted  eye  of  .the  antiquarian.  The  Pantheon 
(A.  D.  27),  the  Colosseum  (A.  D.  80),  the  Columns  of  Trajan 
and  of  Antoninus,  the  Arches  of  Titus,  Septimius,  Severus  and 
Constantine,  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (Castel  di  St  Angelo), 
and  other  structures,  show  something  of  tlieir  former  grandeur. 
But  yet  how  changed !  Let  the  visitor,  as  he  enters  Rome,  take 
his  stand  upon  the  tower  of  the  Capitol,  and  turn  his  face  to  the 
north-west,  towards  the  high  dome  of  St  Peter’s.  Modem  Rome 
lies  mostly  before  him,  covering  the  sloping  sides  of  the  Quirinal 
and  Pincian  hills,  the  ancient  Campus  Martius,  and  the  Vatican 
hill,  with  the  sides  of  the  Janiculum,  west  of  the  Tiber.  The 
seven  hills  of  ancient  Rome,  except  the  Capitoline,  on  which  he 
stands,  are  mainly  behind  him,  strowed  with  ruins  of  towers  and 
walls,  temples  and  theatres,  circuses  and  baths,  palaces  and 
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senate-houses,  triumphal  arches  and  columns.  What  associa¬ 
tions  crowd  upon  him,  when  he  calls  to  his  mind  kings,  consuls 
and  generals,  poets,  orators  and  statesmen,  whose  names,  from 
Romulus  to  the  Antonines,  have  graced  the  city ! 

Let  him  first  survey  the  Capitoline  hill.  He  cannot  identify 
the  spot  on  which  the  Asylum,  “the  place  of  refuge”  stood,  nor 
that  of  the  Capitolium  of  Tarquinius,  the  strong  citadel  of  Rome, 
whose  gates  were  of  brass,  and  whose  gilded  dome  shone  from 
afar.  The  Capitol  now  standing,  with  its  museum  and  palaces, 
though  built  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  only  mocks  the 
man  who  would  see  the  great  sanctuary  and  citadel  of  Rome ; 
where,  under  the  shelter  of  the  king  of  the  gods,  the  senate, 
“  the  most  grave  and  venerable  counsel  of  the  whole  earth,”  had 
during  kings,  consuls  and  emperors  held  their  deliberations  in 
times  of  danger ;  where  Cicero  thundered  against  Catiline,  and 
whither  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  other  generals  were  led  along  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  up  from  the  Forum  in  proud  triumph. 

Let  him  now  turn  his  back  upon  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican, 
and  face  the  Colosseum  or  “  great  Flavian  amphitheatre.”  An¬ 
cient  Rome  lies  mostly  before  him.  He  first  looks  down  upon 
the  Forum;  instituted  by  Romulus,  decorated  and  enlarged  by 
Tarquin,  by  consuls  and  emperors ;  a  place  for  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  for  administering  justice  and  transacting  public  busi¬ 
ness  ;  surrounded  by  the  capitol,  temples  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
porticos  and  palaces ;  having  within,  the  tribunal  of  justice,  the 
twelve  tables  of  the  laws,  the  statue  of  Marsyas,  flayed  alive  in 
contending  with  Apollo,  as  a  warning  to  presumptuous  complain¬ 
ants,  the  Rostra,  adorned  with  trophies  from  the  seas  and  with 
statues  of  distinguished  men,  from  which  tribunes,  consuls,  prae¬ 
tors  and  orators  addressed  the  people,  and,  finally,  having  the 
Columnae  Rostratae,  to  commemorate  naval  battles,  “navali 
surgentes  aere  columnae.”  But  he  looks  in  vain  for  such  a  forum 
as  this.  The  very  pavement  on  which  the  bustling  millions  of 
old  Rome  here  trod,  except  some  recent  excavations,  lies  buried 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  nibbish,  gathered  from  falling  col¬ 
umns,  pillars  and  arches,  which  have  been  crumbling  for  cen- 
^  turies. 

He  next  looks  over  the  Forum  at  the  Palatine  hill,  from  which, 
near  the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  Romulus  drew  his  Auguries,  on  which 
he  marked  out  with  the  Pomoerium  his  square  city.  But  he  sees 
nothing  of  Augustus’s  Imperial  Palace,  set  with  rows  of  oaks  and 
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fronting  the  Via  Sacra ;  nothing  of  the  rich  library,  or  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Uie  Palatine  Apollo,  buUt  of  pure  marble,  or  of  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  with  its  sacred  fire  perpetually  burning ;  nothing  even 
of  the  “golden  house”  of  Nero,  vast  in  its  extent,  reaching  the 
Esquiline,  richly  adorned  with  precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  sta¬ 
tues,  paintings,  and  other  costly  ornaments,  enclosing  an  immense 
pool  like  a  sea,  having  a  triple  portico  a  mile  long,  and  having, 
in  the  vestibule,  his  own  colossal  statue  120  feet  high;  nay,  on 
this  spot  where,  at  an  earlier  date,  could  have  been  seen  the  sub¬ 
stantial  and  elegant  mansions  of  the  Gracchi,  of  Crassus,  Hor- 
tensius  and  Cicero,  and  most  of  the  dwellings  alike  of  Borne’s 
senators  and  Rome’s  gods,  which  was,  till  the  end  of  the  Bepub- 
lic,  Borne  itself,  the  visitor  can  see  little  but  the  Famese  gardens 
or  other  miserable  places  to  mock  the  genius  of  the  past 

He  need  look  no  further  to  feel  that  the  Borne  he  is  now  look¬ 
ing  upon  is  not  Bome.  The  “  Lux  orbis  Terrarum,”  the  “  Arx 
omnium  Gentium,”  the  “  Queen  city  of  the  world,”  is  no  longer 
found  upon  her  seven  hiUs.  Long  since,  even  before  the  Goth 
came  (A.  D.  476),  the  genius  of  Bome  had  fied.  Nor  is  the 
holy  city,  the  city  of  God,.found  upon  Zion.  When  Titus  en¬ 
tered  with  his  legions,  a  sound  of  wings  was  heard  from  the 
inner  temple,  with  a  voice,  “  Let  us  depart,”  the  spirit  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  fled.  StiU,  these  cities  live,  the  one  in  Roman  authors,  the 
other  in  Hebrew  song.  They  live  in  the  history  of  the  past,  in 
the  spirit  still  breathing  from  the  illustrious  dead,  in  every  heart 
that  is  imbued  with  sacred  and  classical  lore. 

3.  We  must  glance  at  the  Holy  House,  as  the  seat  of  religious 
veneration  and  worship.  All  nations  have  their  sacred  places, 
sacred  rites,  sacred  seasons,  sacred  things.  Above  all,  the  high 
sanctuary,  as  the  special  abode  of  Deity,  where  he  is  enshrined, 
worshipped,  propitiated,  sought,  in  its  history,  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  general  arrangements,  and  costliness,  gives  a  clue  that 
nothing  else  can,  to  the  moral  and  religious  elements  that  enter 
into  the  genius  of  a  people.  The  templ^  of  Solomon,  dedicated 
to  Jehovah;  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  dedicated  to  Diana;  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  dedicated  to  Minerva;  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  at  Rome,  tell  each  a  long  and  thrilling 
history  in  the  development  of  those  influences  that  shape  national  ' 
destiny. 

(1)  The  Hebrews  had  one  national  temple,  and  that  in  all 
ages  in  the  same  sacred  spot  The  Romans  had  more  than  four 
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hundred,  and  the  site  of  these,  even  the  chief  of  them,  very 
changeable.  This  difference  was  owing  mainly  to  a  pure  Mono¬ 
theism,  on  the  one  hand,  divinely  giten,  and  to  a  mixed  Poly¬ 
theism,  on  the  other,  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  origin,  with  a 
tendency  to  honor  the  Deky  in  every  place  of  his  supposed  mani¬ 
festation.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  while  Jehovah  is  above 
comparison  with  all  that  are  coded  gods,  the  Bomans  have  given 
to  the  “king  of  the  gods,”  attributes  resembling  those  of  the 
“god  of  the  Hebrews.”  No  nation  of  antiquity,  unaided  by 
Revelation,  has  more  nearly  reached  the  true  notion  of  a  supreme 
Being.  With  all  the  absurdities  applied  to  him,  it  is  probable 
that  the  more  thinking  and  intelligent  of  the  Romans  regarded 
other  deities  so  entirely  inferior  and  subordinate,  as  really  to 
make  Jupiter  the  one  god,  and  other  gods  only  personations  of 
the  visible  and  invisible  powers  of  nature.  The  temple  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  only,  can,  with  any  show  of  propriety,  be  brought  into  a  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  Jehovah,  and  that,  too,  by  way  of  showing 
how  infinitely  the  real  glory  of  the  latter  exceeded  that  of  the 
former. 

While  at  Jerusalem  we  find  three  distinct  temples  on  the  same 
ground,  the  Jewish,  dedicated  to  God,  Adrian’s  to  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  (A.  D.  136),  and  the  Mosk  of  Omar  to  Mohammed  (A.  1>. 
636) ;  and  find  the  Jewish  again  under  three  forms,  Solomon’s 
(B.  C.  1004),  Zerubbabel’s  (B.  C.  617),  and  Herod’s  (B.  C.  17), 
at  Rome  we  find  three  temples  to  Jupiter  on  different  grounds. 

The  first  was  to  Jupiter  StcvUrr  (B.  C.  746),  near  the  old  gate, 
“  ad  veterem  Portam  Palatii,”  on  the  north  side  of  the  Palatine 
hill,  not  far  from  the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  built  by  Romulus  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  spot  at  which  Jupiter  “stayed”  the  Romans  in 
their  flight  before  the  Sabines,  and  saved  the  city.  It  was 
simple  at  first,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  and  adorned  in  a  costly 
style. 

The  second  was  to  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Capitoline  hill,  Overlooking  the  Forum.  The  Power  that 
had  saved  the  infani  city  from  the  sword,  and  the  Romans  from 
disgrace,  must,  in  their  view,  be  exalted  to  a  loftier  seat,  where 
his  guardian  presence  would  be  more  immediately  felt,  and  his 
temple  and  the  citadel  be  joined  in  one,  for  the  eternal  safety  of 
Rome.  Accordingly  the  Capitolium  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  having,  under  the  same  roof,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the 
centre,  with  a  cell  on  the  left  for  Juno,  the  “  promoter  of  births,” 
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and  on  the  right  for  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  'wisdom  and  wari  * 
thus  prefiguring  the  wonderful  genius  which  should  preside  over 
Rome,  as  one  whose  great  attributes  were  strength,  fecundxby  and 
ddlL  This  vast  edifice,  finished  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  the 
spoils  of  Suessa  Pometia,  and  dedicated  by  M.  Horatius  (B.  C. 
507),  'was  the  glory  of  regal,  consular  and  imperial  Rome.  At 
first  “  majestic  in  its  simfde  grandeur,  the  course  of  ages  and  the 
victories  of  three  hundred  years,  gradually  arrayed  it  in  all  that 
was  splendid  and  precious.”  It  was  eight  hundred  feet  in  com* 
pass,  built  of  volcanic  rock  {Pepermo),  surrounded  by  a  double 
or  triple  colonnade,  its  doors  of  brass,  its  ceiling  and  tiles  over¬ 
laid  with  gold,  its  whole  interior  embellished  by  Etrurian  artists, 
and  in  its  centre  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  seated  upon  a  throne  of  gold. 

It  thus  became  the  sacred  heart  of  the  empire,  furnishing  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  empire  should  stand  so  long  as  the  pontifi*  and 
silent  virgin  ascended  thither  'with  slow  and  solemn  tread.  Here 
kings,  consuls,  emperors  and  mighty  generals,  with  the  augurs, 
drew  their  auspices,  sought  the  divine  'will,  expiated  crime, 
averted  threatened  calamities,  or  ofiered  thanksgivings  for  victo¬ 
ries,  'with  sacrifices  bleeding  upon  the  altars.  Hither  'when  the 
Roman  looked,  his  heart  beat  with  a  stronger  confidence  in  his 
resources  of  power,  with  loftier  patriotism,  and  with  a  holier 
devotion  to  his  country’s  gods.  But,  like  the  Hebrews’  temple, 
thrice  was  this  house,  with  all  its  magnificence,  laid  in  mins, 
thrice  rebuilt  'with  greater  splendor.  Yet,  like  the  Hebrews'* 
temple,  while  receiving  more  and  more  outward  splendor,  “  the 
Divine  glory”  from  the  manifestations  of  the  presiding  Deity 
was  evidently  departed,  and  omens  and  prodigies  forboding  evil, 
began  thickly  to  gather  around.  This  naturally  directs  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  another  temple. 

The  third  was  to  Jupiter  JJltor.  For  Jupiter,  at  length  appar¬ 
ently  wearied  with  the  vices  of  the  degenerate  Romans,  sick  at 
heart  with  seeing  the  best  Roman  bloo<^ flow  by  civil  wars,  by 
two  most  horrid  proscriptions,  by  the  murder  of  Pompey,  the 
death  of  Cato,  the  assassination  of  Caesar  in  the  senate-house, 
and,  finally,  enraged  that  Cicero,  the  philosopher,  orator,  states¬ 
man,  the  deliverer  of  Rome  and  pride  of  the  empire,  should  fall 
by  the  hand  of  violence,  Jupiter  resolved  soon  to  leave  his  old 
seat  and  in  another  place  to  enshrine  himself  as  the  “  avenger.” 

Now  there  was  one  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law 
of  Augustus  Caesar,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Horace,  Vu^ 
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and  MaeooiaSy  a  man  of  ike  highest  eivil  and  militaiy  rank,  a 
high>minded  and  pobhe-spirited  man»  who  had  dcaie  nuMre  than 
any  other  to  embellish  Borne  and  oonvert  it  fWnn  a  city  of  bridEs 
to  a  eity  of  marble,  into  whose  heart  it  entered  to  build  this  house 
£ot  Jupiter.  Soon,  under  his  art  and  skill,  it  arose  in  matohless 
beauty  and  grandeur,  north>west  from  the  Ci^tolkim,  in  the 
Cuipu  Uutius.  wkere  the  Bomaa  ra««h. 

'  "In  gramineis  exercent  membra  PalaestrU.** — Vtrg. 

by  the  **giaoe-gmng  Palaestra,**  had  skilled  their  bodies  and 
invigorated  their  minds  for  ages,  where  the  green  field  then 
encircled  it,  where  the  yellow  Tiber  not  fiur  off  sweeps  around 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  broad  amphitheatre  of  hills  rises  on  the 
other.  It  is  the  Pantheon  {nap  ^tiop),  the  "all-divine,**  the 
glory  and  boast  of  Rome. 

"Mark  how  the  dread  Pantheon  stands, 

Amid  the.  toys  of  modem  hands. 

How  simjdy,  how  seventy  great!** 

It  was  dedicated  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Julian  &mily  to 
Jupiter  Ultor. 

"Pantheon  Jovi  Ultori  ab  Agrippa  factum.*’ — PHny. 

I 

Still,  Jupiter  did  not  at  once  utterly  desert  his  old  temple,  the 
Capitcdkim.  For,  as  late  as  Douptiaa,  the  last  of  the  Caesars, 
this  edifice  was  rebuilt  with  more  than  former  magaifioenee. 
But,  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  from  the  history  of  the  Bmnans 
during  the  period  of  their  decline,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the 
kkig  of  Ute  gods  dwelt  in  the  Pantheon  as  the  avenger,  while  he 
still  lingered  with  a  heaftless  interest  about  his  former  seat? 
For  what  is  more  manifest,  in  the  counsels  cf  the  gods,  than  that, 
while  Jupiter  dwelt  propitious  in  the  Capitcdium,  the  Bmnans 
were  destined,  during  kings,  consuls,  Caesar  and  Augustus,  to 
rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  dvil,  military  and  literary  renown? 
But,  when  the  Pantheon  was  dedicated,  their  sun  began  to  go 
down.  Tbeu  decline  in  religion,  virtue,  and  the  arts,  was  ac¬ 
celerated.  Soon  "Omnipotent  Father,”  looking  fcnth  firom  his 
lofty  habitation,  and  seeing,  instead  of  the  old  type  of  ntannerSj 
a  dty  full  of  discord,  luxury,  vice  and  crime,  opened  the  gates 
and  let  In  hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  north  to  complete  the 
nun  he  had  interposed  to  prevent,  as  the  Statok,  the  stay  of  the 
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young  Roman  State,  while  foes,  pressing  on  every  side,  threat¬ 
ened  its  annihilation.  As  Optimus  Maximus,  he  had  seen  it 
grow  in  virtue  and  power^  till  the  world  owned  its  sway.  At 
length,  as  Ultor,  having  retained  his  seat  sufficiently  long  to 
avenge  himself  of  the  degenerate  Romans,  as  well  as  of  their 
foes,  having  suffered  wave  after  wave  of  destruction  to  roll  over 
them,  and  feeling  now  that  his  mission  to  this  city  and  empire 
had  been  accomplished,  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  people  no 
longer  his  own.  did  he  not,  in  accordance  with  the  Sibylline  ora¬ 
cles,  sell  out  all  his  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  Pantheon,  his 
last  seat,  to  his  successor,  the  Pope  of  Rome  (A.  D.  607)? 
For  manifestly  the  scene  that  had  been  acting  in  this  matchless 
structure  changes.  “  Jupiter  exit.  Pope  enters.”  Now  the  Pan¬ 
theon  becomes  the  Rotunda,”  and,  with  its  lofty  pillars  and 
supernal  dome,  is  consecrated  to  “  Mary  and  all  the  holy  mar¬ 
tyrs.” 

(2)  The  respective  sites  and  arrangement  of  these  sanctuaries 
claim  a  passing  notice.  As  Moriah  was  the  holy  ground  at 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Capitoline  was  the  “  Divine  mount”  at  Rome. 
The  former,  first  as  the  “  Jehovah-jireh”  of  the  patriarch,  was 
doubtless  a  sacred  grove  with  an  altar  on  one  of  the  “  high  places.” 
Next  as  the  “  threshing-floor  of  Oman,”  the  grove  had  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  naked  peak  exposed  to  the  wind.  After  it  was 
chosen  by  David,  the  peak,  quite  too  small,  was  levelled  down, 
walls  were  reared  from  the  base,  and  thus  enlarged  at  vast 
expense,  it  became  the  temple-ground. 

So  the  Capitoline,  first  as  the  “  Saturnian  hill,”  was  a  sacred 
wood,  resorted  to  for  sacrificial  rites,  when  Saturn,  during  the 
golden  age,  held  sway  far  away  in  the  west,  *'  at  the  end  of  the 
earth,  by  the  deep-eddying  ocean.”  Next  it  was  the  Tarpeian 
hill,  its  steep  precipice  and  name,  an  awful  warning  against 
treachery.  Its  rugged  top  was  full  of  altars,  chapels,  and  conse¬ 
crated  spots,  severally  dedicated  to  deities.  A  peak  was  levelled 
down,  the  sides  walled  up,  and  on  an  area  thus  formed,  the  great 
sanctuary  of  Rome  was  built.  From  a  human  head  (caput) 
found  in  the  excavations,  the  edifice  was  called  Capitolium,  and 
the  hill,  Capitolinus. 

Both  sites,  then,  were  marked  and  held  sacred  long  before 
they  were  graced  by  a  high  sanctuary.  While  the  one,  however, 
had  been  the  place  of  idols,  and  the  centre  of  superstitious 
regard,  the  other  had  been  favored  with  the  most  extraordinary 
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manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence,  and,  as  its  name  implies, 
was  indeed  “  chosen  of  God.” 

The  Eoman  temples,  though  magnificent  stractures,  generally 
enclosed  one  apartment  with  altars  and  conveniences  for  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  an  image  of  the  presiding  deity,  either  in  the  centre 
with  a  paling,  or  in  some  recess  or  niche  in  the  wall.  But  the 
Hebrew  temple,  in  its  outer  courts  and  inner  apartments,  in  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  its-  arrangements,  so  far  exceeded  the 
Homan,  as  to  furnish  no  small  evidence  of  itself,  that  it  was  plan¬ 
ned  by  a  Divine  Architect,  and  was  the  earthly  seat,  not  of  an 
idol,  but  of  the  God  of  heaven. 

Three  solemn  parts  together  t\Tine, 

In  harmony's  mysterious  line, 

Yet  all  are  one.” 

The  Trinity  in  the  unity  of  God,  Father,  Word,  and  Spirit ;  the 
triplex  heavens,  lower,  upper,  and  highest ;  the  three-fold  division 
of  the  universe,  heaven,  earth,  and  hell ;  the  triple  nature  of  man, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  his  triple  destiny,  life,  death,  and  immor¬ 
tality,  are  all  so  perfectly  symbolized,  not  in  the  number  only, 
but  in  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  respective  apartments,  that  the 
Hebrew  could  not  but  feel  that  all  had  been  arranged  by  God. 
Then,  as  he  passed  through  the  courts,  first,  into  the  porch,  with 
its  high  ceiling  and  lofty  pillars  of  “firmness  and  strength;” 
secondly,  into  the  sanctuary,  where  the  lamp  of  God,  sparkling 
with  gold,  goes  not  out,  where  the  golden  table  is  set  with  show- 
bread,  where  the  altar,  overlaid  with  gold,  sends  up  grateful 
incense ;  and  then  passes  into  the  most  holy  place,  where  the 
cloud  of  the  Divine  glory  dwells,  where  Cherubim  veil  their  faces 
over  the  mercy-seat,  he  could  not  but  feel  more  and  more  that 
this  is,  indeed,  none  other  than  God’s  house,  that  this  is  the  true 
temple  on  earth,  foreshadowing  a  higher  not  made  with  hands. 

Such  temples,  in  such  sites,  standing  for  a  series  of  ages,  and 
acting  incessantly  with  a  sort  of  Divine  energy,  upon  tlie  religious 
sentiments,  patriotic  feelings  and  public  taste  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Romans,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  marked  outward 
expressions  of  national  character,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  efficient  of  those  causes  which  have  wrought  upon  the 
genius  of  their  literature,  to  elevate  and  enrich  it. 

In  treating  comparatively  the  external  elements,  we  have  seen 
the  lands  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  Romans,  though  differing^ 
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rising  before  us  both  of  them  like  some  enchanted  ground  on 
which  nature  has  delighted  to  lavish  the  choicest  and  richest  of 
her  gifts.  We  have  seen  their  Capitols,  though  varied  in  char¬ 
acter,  respectively  springing  up  in  the  choicest  spot  which  beau¬ 
tiful  lands  could  furnish,  and  shining  forth  from  the  heights  of 
the  earth  with  a  light  and  splendor  that  both  awed  and  dazzled 
the  nations.  We  have  seen  their  high  sanctuaries,  though  one 
is  the  abode  of  God  and  the  other  of  an  idol,  both  lifting  their 
columns,  strong  walls  and  high  domes  from  the  most  sacred  spot 
within  their  Capitols,  and  sending  for  ages  their  mighty  pulsa¬ 
tions  through  the  entire  body  politic,  inspiring  a  religious  vene¬ 
ration  that  was  potent  to  restrain  and  mould  the  national  mind. 
Such  a  national  home,  political  head  and  sacred  heart  acting 
upon,  and  inwrought  into,  national  chamcter,  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  whether  looked  at  separately  or  in  combination,  show  some¬ 
thing  of  the  genius  of  that  learning  which  the  Hebrews  and 
Romans  have  furnished  the  world,  and  the  student  who  is  aspir¬ 
ing  to  the  lofly  position  of  finished  and  independent  scholarship, 
must  drink  deeply  of  this  ancient  learning.  To  acquaint  himself 
properly  with  the  history,  character,  language  and  literature,  and 
with  the  home,  head  and  heart  of  the  Hebrews  and  Romans,  so 
as  to  be  able  “  to  draw  thence  for  himself  and  country  what  he 
should  imitate,  or  thence  learn  what  he  should  avoid  as  base,” 
he  must  resort  to  the  original  sources.  He  must 

“  Quaff  the  pure  fountains  of  the  Hebrew  muse, 

Quaff  the  pure  fountains  of  the  Roman  muse.” 

In  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  ca:n  he  see  in  its  true  light  the 
exalted  genius  of  ancient  learning.  It  is  in  the  college  and 
through  it,  that  this  genius  is  made  to  shine  forth  in  its  brightest 
effulgence.  It  is  in  this  sacred  retreat  that  the  shafts  in  the 
mine  of  knowledge  are  sunk  to  their  greatest  depth.  It  is  here, 
as  from  an  armory  furnished  with  weapons  of  burnished  steel, 
that  the  youth  are  girded  with  their  mightiest  strength,  to  battle 
valiantly  under  the  banner  of  truth.  The  college,  the  mental 
gymnasium,  next  to  the  church,  is  the  great  institution  of  mod¬ 
ern  times,  to  promote  the  march  of  a  true  civilization.  It  is  the 
grand  seat  and  focus  of  science  and  literature ;  the  revealer  of 
law,  of  the  law  of  matter,  the  law  of  mind,  and  the  law  of  God. 
It  furnishes  the  fullest  resources  which  the  world  has  at  its  com¬ 
mand  for  developing  mind,  for  unfolding  truth,  for  the  right  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  ways  of  God  and  of  the  word  of  God.  Hither, 
then,  when  the  youth  comes,  with  his  soul  kindled  with  high  and 
holy  aspirations,  while  here  he  seeks  such  preparation  as  will 
best  fit  him  for  posts  of  honor  and  influence,  while  he  aims  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  to  become  “  the  man  for  the  times,” 
not  for  this  time  only  but  for  all  times,  let  him  remember  that  “  a 
^leio  language  is  a  new  world,”  that  it  opens  new  forms  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  nay  more,  let  him  remember  that  he  who  has  mas* 
tered  a  new  language  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  has,  in  the  very  act, 
had  as  if  a  new  soul  breathed  into  his  own  intellectual  nature,  to 
enhance  his  immortal  being. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  CITATIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Tholuck,  by  Charles  A.  Aiken,  Eesident 
•  Licentiate,  Andover. 

[This  translation  is  made  from  the  third  edition  of  the  author’s 
treatise  on  “  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New,”  which  is  usually 
found  as  an  appendix  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews.  The 
preceding  edition  of  the  appendix  was  translated  with  the  com¬ 
mentary,  and  published  in  the  “  Cabinet  Library,”  of  Messrs. 
Clark,  Edinburgh,  in  1842.  The  treatise  has  since  that  time 
been  entirely  remodelled  (1849),  and  is,  in  its  present  form,  in 
Germany,  the  standard  discussion  of  this  important  and  difiicult 
subject.  The  fact  of  a  former  translation  seemed  to  render  desi¬ 
rable  a  new  translation,  rather  than  a  mere  abstract,  as  had  been 
intended.  Here  and  there  a  quotation  or  reference  has  been 
thrown  into  a  foot-note ;  and  one  omission  will  be  found  noticed 
in  its  place.  The  high  reputation  of  the  author  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject  will  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  attempt 
to  lay  this  discussion  before  the  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
—  Til.] 
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§  1.  Historical  Introduction. 

The  way  in  which  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
especially  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  use  the 
expressions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  proofs,  is  to  us  somewhat 
striking  at  the  stage  of  development  which  exegesis  has  now 
reached,  inasmuch  as  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  thus 
employed,  have  frequently  a  sense  which  seems  to  make  them 
inappropriate  to  the  argument,  and,  indeed,  for  citation  at  all  in 
the  connection.  The  Arminian  theologians  had,  in  their  time, 
in  support  of  the  historical  mterpretatixni  which  they  advocated, 
called  especial  attention  to  the  fact,  that  among  Jewish  authors 
a  like  arbitrariness  in  the  application  of  the  Old  Testament  pre¬ 
vails  ;  that  they  also  explained  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  adduced  them  as  proofs,  or  at  least  as  parallels,  altogether 
without  regard  to  the  original  context.  “  So  much  every  one 
perceives,”  says  the  Fragmentist,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
(on  the  Design  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  p.  176),  “that  unless 
one  is  ready  to  assume  beforehand,  on  the  ground  of  his  faith  in 
the  New  Testament,  this  principle,  —  this  passage  speaks  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  —  no  single  one  of  these  quotations  proves 
anything,  but  that  they  all  in  their  natural  sense  speak  of  quite 
other  persons,  times  and  events.”  Whether  now,  under  the 
influence  of  the  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  age,  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  the  passages  in  question,  was  expounded  by  the  apos¬ 
tles,  by  Christ  himself,  generally  in  inconsistency  with  the  con¬ 
nection,  is  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  examination. 
True,  special  investigations  are  never  undertaken  without  cer¬ 
tain  dogmatic  presuppositions,  more  or  less  fixed ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  results  of  the  inquiry  exert  a  reflex  modifying  influence 
upon  former  convictions,  as  here  upon  the  Christology,  and  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  and  inspiration. 

As  long  as  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  from  error,  stood  fast  as  a  premise  unquestioned  by 
interpreters,  on  account  of  the  assumption  of  an  hispiratio  lite¬ 
ralism  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Old  Testament 
given  in  the  New,  must  be  the  standard  for  Christian  expo¬ 
sition.  This  was-  then  the  problem :  to  discover,  in  any  possible 
way  in  these  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  specific  Chris¬ 
tian  sense  which  had  apparently  been  foimd  in  them  by  the 
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writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Two  methods  were  here  pur¬ 
sued.  Without  regard  to  the  connection,  one  portion  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  interpreters  seek  to  establish  the  specifically  Christian  sense 
as  that  historically  given  in  the  Old  Testament ;  the  other,  be¬ 
lieving  that  these  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  first  place  from  their  connection,  assume  a  double 
sense,  a  vnovoia.  Some  follow  now  the  one,  now  the  other  mode 
of  explanation ;  so  in  the  early  church,  the  expositors  Chrysostom 
and  Theodoret,  who  occupy  middle  ground  between  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  and  the  elder  Antiochene  schools.  Yet  Chrysostom  ex¬ 
pressly  lays  down  this  canon,  that  the  connection  is  sometimes 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  historical  reference  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  that  the  discourse  refers  partly  to  circumstances  of  the 
time,  partly  to  the  future.'  With  equal  measures  of  orthodoxy 
the  one  class  of  commentators,  nevertheless,  at  times,  comes 
into  sharp  conflict  with  the  other.  While  Calov,  alludmg  to  the 
citation  in  Heb.  ii.,  says  on  Isa.  8:  17,  18 :  sunt  verba  ipsius  Dom¬ 
ini,  habemus  enim  interpretationem  indubitatam,  and  remarks 
on  the  citation  in  Heb.  1:  5 :  non  sensum  geminum  habet,  sed  ut 
omnia  scripturae  loca  unicum  tan  turn,  quia  spiritus  sanctus  non 
Apollinis  more  locutus  ambigue  sensum  diversum  iisdem  verbis 
occultavit;  and,  accordingly,  on  account  of  Matt.  2:  15,  18,  finds 
in  Hos.  11:  1,  Jer.  31:  15,  a  prophecy  of  those  events  of  the  New 
Testament ;  the  no  less  orthodox  Chemnitz  declares,  on  Matt. 
2:  15:  coacta  et  contorta  est  eorum  explicatio,  qui  contendunt 
Oseam  in  Matt.  2:  15,  de  solo  puero  Jesu  vaticinari ;  and  Schott- 
gen  on  the  same  passage :  nemo  negat  haec  verba  proprie  de 
populo  Israelitico  intelligi  debere.  Among  the  early  writers  there 
belonged  to  the  first  class  Augustine,**  Jerome,  Cyril  Alex.,  Lu¬ 
ther,®  most  of  the  Lutheran  interpreters,  so  Tarnov,  Seb.  Schmidt, 

1  He  says  on  Psalm  cix. :  rivoe  o  tpaX/ios  t'lQr^rai ;  i’vta  Tteql  rov  ’lovSa 

—xa  St  Xoma  hiqI  trlQUjv  xai  ubros  TiQotfijTiias  ztdXiv  XQOTtot  iaxiv,— 
—  xai  yaQ  xoi  tovto  Tr^oifT^rtiag  tiSoe,  fiera^i)  d'laxvTTxtiv  xai  laxoQiav  xivA  tfi- 
^dX?.tiv,  xai  fiexd  to  xaZra  TtdXiv  iTri  td  ‘jT(jdT6(ja  tTiaviivai. 

Clausen,  Aug.  scripturae  siicrae  intorprcs,  p.  150. 

.  *  Yet  Luther  follows  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  no  fixed  rules  of  hermeneu¬ 

tics.  In  the  Psalms  he  applies  tlie  words  everywliere  to  Christ,  so  that  he,  e.  g., 
in  Ps.  102;  27,  which  is  applied  to  Christ  in  Ileb.  1:  10,  reftjrs  “hut  thou  art  the 
same,”  to  the  fact,  that  God  incarnate  is  no  other  than  God  in  eternity.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  in  tlic  least  bound  by  the  application 
of  Isa.  8:  14  by  the  apostles  to  the  Messiah,  1  Pet.  2:  8.  Horn.  9:  33,  but  in  the 
interpretation  of  Isa.  viii.  treats  the  cx])ivssion  as  a  “  locus  communis,”  thus :  so 
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Calov,  A.  H.  Francke,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Psalms,  and  others ; 
and,  among  the  Reformed  theologians,  prominently  Surenhus, 
who  has  applied  this  mode  of  exposition  to  all  the  citations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  his  xutaXXayijg.  Even  down  to  the 
time  of  Andreas  Cramer  (1757)  on  account  of  the  citation  in 
Heb.  1:  10,  the  Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  subject  of  Psalm  cii., 
and,  in  yet  more  recent  times,  on  account  of  the  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Psalms  in  which  the  singer  speaks  in  the 
first  person  are  regarded  by  many  as  Psalms  in  which  the  Mes¬ 
siah  is  introduced  as  speaking ;  so  Dereser,  Kaiser,  Klaus,  Heng- 
stenberg,  in  the  Christology.  Yet  more  widely  extended  in  the 
early  church  was  the  assumption  of  a  double  sense ;  its  advocates 
were  Origen,  Eusebius  Cass.,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  of 
Nazianzen,  Ephraim  in  the  Mesopotamian  school  of  interpreters ; 
in  the  Latin  church,  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  and,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  to  some  extent,  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret. 
Psalm  Ixix.,  e.  g.,  according  to  Theodoret,  treats,  in  its  proper 
sense,  of  the  miseries  of  the  Jews  in  exile,  typically,  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer;  Psalm  viii.,  according  to  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret, 
primarily  of  man  in  general,  yivQuattqov  of  the  first  born  of  the 
human  race,  of  Christ.  The  majority  of  Catholic  interpreters, 
also,  belong  to  this  class.  The  most  of  the  Reformed  commenta¬ 
tors,  Zuingli,  Pellicanus,  Calvin,  Bucer,'  Cocceius,  also,  attached 
themselves  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  historical  interpretation. 
Melanchthon,  also,  on  Ps.  22:  4,  follows  this  method  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  By  Bengel  this  principle  of  hermeneutics  is  thus  expressed 
(Gnomon  on  Matt.  1:  22):  saepe  in  N.  T.  allegantur  vaticinia, 
quorum  contextum  prophetarum  tempore  non  dubium  est,  quin 
auditores  e^intentione  divina  interpretari  debuerintde  rebus  jam 

goon  as  one  turns  aside  from  tiie  faith,  we  stumble  at  all  the  miracles  and  words 
of  God,  and  adds :  the  a})ostles  have  in  1  Pet.  ii.  Rom.  ix.,  applied  this  general 
expression  to  a  particular  thing.  He  also  explains  Isa.  8:  17,  18,  not  according 
to  Heb.  ii.  of  Christ,  but  of  the  prophet  { VValch,  VI.  p.  121  seq.).  The  same  free 
manner,  regardless  of  consistency,  he  uses  with  regard  to  the  language  of  the 
apostles,  when  he  says  on  Matt,  xxiv.:  Matthew  and  Mark  confuse  the  two  (the 
end  of  the  world  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  do  not  observe  the  order 
which  Luke  has  preserved  (Walch,  XI.  2496). 

1  Zuingli  on  Matt.  2: 18,  says :  evangelista  detorqnet  haec  verba  ad  Christum, 
omnia  enim  quae  in  Vetero  Testamento  etiam  vere  sunt  gesta,  in  ligura  tamen 
contigerunt  ct  figurae  fuerunt,  in  Christo  omnia  consummantur  et  vere  implen> 
tur.  Uucer,  after  much  hesitation  on  the  question,  Avhether  the  historical  sense 
is  in  all  the  Psalms  to  bo  regarded  as  the  primary,  decides  at  length  in  the  atlir> 
mative,  with  the  words :  veritati  euim  nihil  officit,  et  facit  omnia  clariora. 
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turn  praesentibiis.  Eadem  vero  intentio  divina  longius  jyrospi- 
dens,  sic  formavit  orcUionem,  ut  magis  proprie  deinceps  ea  conveni- 
ret  in  tcmpora  Messiae  et  hanc  intentionem  divinam  apostoli  nos 
docent.  Bengel,  accordingly,  explains  the  citations,  Matt.  2:  15. 
18,  with  the  remark,  which  may,  however,  be  understood  also  in 
a  freer  and  modern  sense:'  unius  dicti  sensui  minor  et  maior 
non  unius  temporis  eventus  respondere  potest,  donee  vaticinium 
exhauritur.  Among  living  commentators  Stier  is  the  only  one 
who  maintains  the  doctrine  that  two  or  even  more  senses  were 
intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  author  of  the  Scriptures. 

Especially  in  Calvin  do  we  see  the  conviction  pressing  upward, 
that  in  many  instances,  like  Matt.  2:  18.  Eom.  10:  6  seq.  Eph. 
4:  9.  Heb.  2:  6 — 9.  4:  4,  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
not  to  be  at  all  regarded  as  prophecies,  but  are  used  by  the  New 
Testament  autluor  merely  as  the  substratum  for  his  own  ideas?  In 
this  way  an  expedient  would  be  suggested  for  the  explanation 
of  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  their  connection, 
without  accusing  the  author  of  the  New  Testament  of  a  naqsfi- 
firpem.  The  earliest  fathers  of  the  Antiochene  school,  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsueste,  are,  as  it  appears,  still 
more  committed  to  this  principle.  As  they  attached  special  im¬ 
portance  to  the  dxoXov&la,  i.  e.  the  sense  gathered  from  the  con¬ 
nection,  they  find  in  the  Old  Testament  but  few  prophecies  that 
relate  properly  to  Christ, — Diodorus  only  three  or  four  Messianic 
Psalms.  Kosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  follows  Diodorus,  declares 
it  not  allowable  to  refer,  in  the  Psalms,  aphoristically,  part  to 
Christ,  part  to  other  persons,  it  being  an  unworthy  assumption, 
that,  in  the  same  Psalm,  here  the  experiences  of  the  Lord,  there 
those  of  his  servants,  are  depicted.  Therefore,  where  others 
find  the  Messiah  to  be  the  exclusive  or  the  coordinate  subject. 


1  Nitzsch,  System  of  Cliristian  Doctrine,  5th  ed.  p.  88 :  the  more  there  is  that 
is  typical  contained  in  a  prophecy,  so  much  the  more  does  it  await  a  various  and 
gradual,  a  very  near  and  a  very  remote  fulfilment,  e.  g.  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
and  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah. 

“  He  remarks  on  Ueb.  2: 6 ;  respondeo,  non  fuissc  propositum  apostolo  genui- 
nam  verborum  expositiunem  referre.  Nihil  enim  cst  incommodi  si  allusiones' 
in  verbis  quucrat  ad  ornandam  praesentem  causam.  Quemadmodum  Paulus 
cum  Rom.  lU:  6.  testimonium  citat  ex  Mose :  quis  ascendit  in  coclum,  ete..  statim 
non  interpretationem  sed  exornationem  attexit  de  coelo  et  inferis,  ete.  Wliile 
he  attempts  in  Matt.  2:  15,  to  point  out  more  accurately  the  typical  element,  on 
verse  18  he  remarks  only :  non  intelligit  Matth.,  illic  praedictum  fuissc,  quid  fac- 
turns  esset  Hcrodes,  sed  Christi  odventu  renovatum  esse  luctum  ilium. 
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these  interpreters  abide  by  the  reference  to  David,  Solomon  or 
Zerubbabel,  and  are  consequently  accused,  even  by  Chrysostom 
and  Theodoret,  of  Judaizing.  The  citation  of  other  passages  by 
the  apostles  is  regarded  as  mere  accommodation,  ex  simiM}  In 
all  probability  the  justification  of  such  applications  and  parallels 
was  based  on  a  reference  to  the  complete  organic  parallelism 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New;  such  as  Theodore  of 
Mopsueste  refers  to  in  the  preface  to  his  exposition  of  Jonah 
(Theodori  Mopsv.  quae  supersunt  ed.  Wegnern,  T.  I.  p.  277 
seq.). 

This  mode  of  treating  citations  was  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  its  application  by  the  Arminians ;  see  Grotius  on  Matt. 
1:  22,  Episcopius  on  Matt  2:  15,  and  especially  Wetstein  on 
Matt  1:  22.  According  to  the  manner  of  Jewish  authors,  iva 
stXtjQcad-^t  they  say,  introduces  a  significant  simile.*  The  same 
conclusion  is  reached  in  the  full,  though  irresolute,  discussion  of 
the  citations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  Eckermann’s 
Theologische  Beitrage;  see  particularly  II.  213.  The  period  of 
illumination  had  meanwhile,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  irrationality 
said  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  with  the  authority  still  ascribed 
to  them,  brought  into  vogue  the  theory  of  accommodation,  which 
was  employed  especially  to  excuse  the  application  made  of  these 
citations.  “  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Jews,”  says  Semler  (in  “  The 
last  Confession  of  Faith  concerning  the  Christian  and  natural 
religion,”  p.  246),  “that  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
adduced  in  the  New,  that  they  might  attach  a  wider  significance 
to  their  former  narrower  interpretations.”  On  1  Cor.  10:  4,  he 
remarks,  after  adducing  some  Jewish  legends :  haec  talia,  inge- 
nio  Judaico  propria,  a  Christiana  vero  mente  plane  aliena,'non 

^  ‘'Offtt  Si  crc(>a,  says  Kosmas  (Montfaucon  collectio  nova  Patrum  II.  227), 
01  aTTooroXoi  ex  rwt'  xpaXfiMV,  ovx  dg  etc  avTov  xvQtute  tiQTjfilva  f^iXa- 
§ov,  aiX  oSg  d^fio^ovT a  rij  vnod'iatf  oiov  Suftegiaavro  rd  ifidrid 

fiov  (Ps.  22:  9) - oiov  liroiTjas  xot  6  fiaxd^iog  IlavXog,  Tijr  Mtuvaiojg 

fUTa^aXdv  elg  tSiav  imodtatv  (Rom.  10:  6) — furatpQdaag  rijv 
d^fioSiav  stg  Tfjv  ISiav  vTtodaatv.  Tlieodore  of  Mopsueste  judges  in  the  same 
way  of  the  passage  from  the  Psalms  in  Heb.  10:  5,  which  refers,  he  says,  properly 
to  the  Jews  in  captivity :  fieraXXd^oig  ouv  avT^v  lig  ix  TTQoatoTCov  rov  Xqiotox 
zavtTj  ipfjatv,  X.  t.  X.  (Fritzsche,  Theod.  Mopsv.  in  N.  T.  comm.  1847,  p.  169). 

^  Hammond  on  Matt.  2:  23:  respondeo,  aliquando  prophetias  dici  impleri, 
ctsi  stricte  ac  propric  et  primario  prophetiae  scnsu  non  implentur,  sed  latiori,  cum 
aliquid  accidit  cui  accommodari  possunt  vel  quod  earum  memoriam  in  mentes 
kominum  revocant. 
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miramur  Paulum  isto  tempore  non  refutare,  quia  iUis  utendum 
erat  xar  uv&Qtonop.  The  parallelism  with  the  Jewish  priest¬ 
hood  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  nothing  but  an  adaptation 
to  Jewish  readers,  to  wean  them  more  entirely  from  their  old 
notions  (Freiere  theol.  Lehrart,  pp.  111.  447).  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  is  held  with  reference  to  the  argumentation  of  the  -Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  by  Griesbach,  Emesti,  and,  to  a  great  degree, 
by  Stuart.  After  the  authority  of  Scripture  had  been  given  up, 
“illuminated”  theology,  which  now  appeared  as  Rationalism, 
began  to  speak  of  accommodation  to  Jewish  prejudices;  the 
theological  partialities  of  that  period  were  ascribed  to  the  apostles 
themselves.  On  the  way  to  this  result  we  find  Clericus,  when 
he  says  of  the  citations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  solebant 
Judaei  pleraque  magnificentiora  promissa  in  V.  T.  de  Christo 
interpretari  sensumque  mysticum  in  iis  quaerere.  Credibile 
autem  est,  loca,  quae  huius  Ep.  scriptor  de  Christo  explicat,  dum 
sensum  eis  mysticum  adsignat,  sic  vulgo  etiam  a  Judaeis  intel- 
lecta  esse,  certe  partim.  That  the  apostles,  in  the  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  cited  by  them,  found  genuine  oracles  relating 
to  Christian  events,  and  this  because  they  were  led  astray  by 
the  perverted  modes  of  exposition  prevailing  among  the  Jews, 
is  maintained  in  the  article  in  Eichhorn’s  Bibliothek  on  “  Accom¬ 
modations  in  the  New  Testament”  (V.  420  seq.).  This  view  is 
carried  out  by  Dopke  in  his  “  New  Testament  Hermeneutics, 
Part  I.  1829.”  In  exegesis,  it  was  applied  especially  by  Ruckert, 
Roth  Ep.  ad  Hebraeos,  Bohme  in  his  comm,  in  Ep.  ad  Hebraeos, 
Meyer,  Fritzsche  (first  with  reference  to  Matt.  1:  22)  ;  by  these 
last  two  with  manifest  prejudices  against  the  New  Testament 
authors. 

A  certain  relationship  between  the  apostolical  and  the  Jewish 
hermeneutics  could  no  longer  be  denied.  The  decided  majority 
of  commentators  within  the  last  twenty  years,  adhering  to  a  more 
conciliatory  orthodoxy,  have  gone  back  to  the  method  of  the  elder 
Antiochene  school.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  conceded,  that  the 
Old  Testament  expressions  quoted  have  in  their  connection  a 
different  historical  relation;  on  the  other  it  is  contended,  that 
the  charge  of  a  groundless  arbitrariness  can  be  raised  against  the 
applications  made  in  the  New  Testament.  Reference  is  made 
to  the  organic  parallelism  existing  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament  economies,  by  virtue  of  which  a  certain 
degree  of  truth  attaches  to  these  several  quotations  of  Old  Tes- 
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lament  passages.  From  a  more  rational  point  of  view  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  applied  to  the  aiguments  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  De  Wette  “  on  the  symbolical 
typical  style  of  teaching  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  in  No.  3 
of  the  Theol.  Journal  of  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette  and  Liicke. 
Bleek  follows  him  in  the  article  “  on  the  dogmatic  use  of  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament,”  Stud,  and 
Krit.,  1835,  No.  2 ;  compare  his  Commentary  on  Hebrews,  11. 
108  seq.  Billroth,  also,  in  commentary  on  1  Cor.  1:  19,  insists 
on  this  organic  mode  of  conceiving  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
Testaments  in  judging  of  separate  citations.  The  same  view, 
only  that  it  rests  on  a  more  positive  dogmatic  basis,  in  Bengel’s 
style,  is  developed  by  Olshausen  “  on  the  deeper  import  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,”  1829,  and  is  applied  in  his  exegetical  writings.  Beck 
agrees  essentially  with  Olshausen,  in  his  “  attempt  at  a  pneu¬ 
matic  exegetical  development  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans, 
with  a  supplement  on  the  pneumatic  exposition  of  Scripture  ” 
( 1833,  of  his  Lehrwissenschaft,  II.  360  seq.).  With  the  same  fun¬ 
damental  principle,  yet  with  results  which  differ  but  little  from  the 
rationalistic  view  of  prophecy,  Hofmann  unfolds  the  orgapic 
connection  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and 
discusses  the  nature  of  prophecy,  in  his  work  “  Prophecy  and 
Fulfilment”  (1. 1841,  II.  1844) ;  cf.  the  criticism  of  this  singularly 
confused  work  in  Delitzsch’s  “  Biblical  prophetical  Theology  ” 
( 1845),  p.  172  seq.  Inasmuch  as  Hofmann  insists  that  prophecy 
never  reaches  out  beyond  the  then  present  field  of  view,  and 
that  it  is  only  within  this  that  the  Christian  idea  is  obscurely 
presaged,  there  remains  only  typical  prophecy  possible.  By  this 
so-called  organic  mode  of  exposition,  that  which  lay  at  the  basis 
of  the  old  assumption  of  a  double  sense,  a  vnovoia,  is  brought 
out  more  clearly.  It  likewise  gives  its  due  weight  to  the  histori¬ 
cal  connection  of  the  Old  Testament  text,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
vindicates  the  New  Testament  citation  from  the  charge  of  mere 
subjective,  wanton  arbitrariness.  This  latter  advantage  is  so  far 
from  being  impaired  by  the  admission  that  this  mode  of  citation 
is  characteristic  of  Jewish  development  in  the  apostolic  age,  that 
a  justification  must  rather  be  accorded  to  this  parallelizing  Jewish 
exegesis,  to  a  certain  degree,  which,  it  is  true,  is  often  exceeded.^ 

■  ■  '  ■  '  I  '  '  -  -  -  ,  ^ 

1  Many  of  the  earlier  expositors  who  defended  the  doable  sense,  made,  at  the 
same  time,  the  admission,  that  the  Apostles’  mode  of  citation  was  that  then  pre< 
Valent  among  the  Jewe^  —  See  Schottgen  on  Matt,  i:  16i 
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The  orthodox  theology  of  the  church  has  been  gradually  coming 
round  to  this  view.  The  change  in  Hengstenberg’s  opinions  was 
first  expressed  in  an  article  in  the  Ev.  Kirchenzeitung,  1833, 
Nos.  23,  24,  where  the  principle  is  laid  down,  that  the  idea  which 
forms  the  basis  of  a  prophecy  is  to  be  distinguished  from  its 
realization  in  time.  This  canon  is  satisfactorily  applied  in  Yol. 
IIL  of  the  ChristologJ^  The  prophet  Elias,  announced  in  Mai. 
3:  1.  23,  is  not  directly  John  the  Baptist;  it  is  the  personification 
of  the  preaching  of  repentance,  which  must  precede  salvation 
(Christol.  III.  441).  Hag.  2:  6  does  not  refer  directly  to  the 
period  of  the  New  Testament,  but  conveys  the  idea,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  Hengstenberg  explains  Heb.  12:  26,  that  the 
heathen  are  to  be  brought  to  repentance  by  a  desolating  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  on  the  heathen  world  (as  above,  p.  337).  The 
explanation  according  to  which  Joel  3:  1,  2,  as  quoted  in  Acts  2: 
16,  receives  its  sole  fulfilment  in  that  event,  is  pronounced  (p. 
190)  “gross,  wooden,  leathery;”  the  fulfilment  reaches  rather 
as  far  as  the  subject  itself,  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
According  to  Hengstenberg’s  more  recent  interpretation  of  the 
Psalms,  the  application  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Messiah  by  the 
New  Testament,  in  those  passages  in  which  the  singer  speaks 
in  the  first  person,  rests  on  this  principle,  that  these  passages  are 
fulfilled  in  the  Messiah,  inasmuch  as  they  describe  the  righteous 
man  according  to  his  idea.  Otto  von  Gerlach,  also,  in  his  popu¬ 
lar  commentary,  in  connection  with  Matt  2: 16,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  abstract  statement  of  the  idea  of  prophecy :  The  word  fulfil 
in  this  and  similar  passages  does  not  convey  the  notion  that  the 
words  introduced  from  the  prophets  contain  a  prophecy  which 
finds  its  fulfilment  only  in  the  single  events  before  us.  Every 
word  of  God  contains  rather  an  idea  which  is  realized  whenever 
that  which  it  expresses  becomes  in  greater  or  less  degree  actual 
(see  Bengel,  as  above).  So  even  in  this  work  of  a  Jewish  mis¬ 
sionary,  “Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  by  C.  Teichler” 
(Berlin,  1847).  We  may  then  regard  this  organic  biblical  mode 
of  treating  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
Testament  as  solely  prevalent  among  biblical  and  ecclesiastical 
theologiansi 
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k  2.  The  Ckaiions  of  tite  Old  Testament  in  Jewish  authors. 

The  mode  of  using  the  Old  Testament,  prevailing  among  Jew- 
ish  authors,  is  certainly  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary.  Author* 
ities  at  our  command  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficient' to  exhibit 
fairly  its  characteristics.  Dopke’s  work,  “  Hermeneutics  of  the 
New  Testament  authors,”  1629  (properly  rabbinical  hermeneu¬ 
tics,  with  which  he  discusses  that  of  the  New  Testament),  is 
merely  an  uncritical  compilation  of  passages,  and  needs  very 
much  to  be  silted.  The  most  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject, 
but  unfortunately  very  diffuse  and  uncritical,  especially  in  Fart 
2,  is  found  in  Hirschfeld’s  “  Spirit  of  the  Talmudic  interpretation 
of  the  Bible”  (Part  1.  Exposition  of  the  Halacha,  1840;  Part  2. 
Exposition  of  the  Haggada,  1647).  Geiger’s  treatise,  “  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  sense  of  Scripture  to  the  Talmudic  application 
of  Scripture,”  in  the  Scientific  Journal  for  Jewish  theol<^, 
Vols.  V.,  VI.,  gives  more  critical  results.  Of  an  earlier  date, 
Halichoth  Olam,  by  R.  Levita,  edited  by  Bashuysen,  17 14,  is  to 
be  consulted  for  details;  and  Wahner’s  Antiquitates  Sacrae, 
1743,  gives  a  very  accurate  survey  of  the  subject 

The  Rabbis  were  not  content  merely  with  quoting  passages 
severed  from  their  connection.  In  order  to  press  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  new  sense  and  new  allusions,  ingenuity  resorted  to  many 
artifices,  transposition  of  letters,  interpretation  according  to  their 
numerical  value,  and  even  exchange  with  similar  letters  and 
words,  etc.  In  their  hyperbolical  way,  some  maintain  that  every 
verse  can  be  explained  in  49,  60,  or  even  600,000  ways  (Eisen- 
menger’s  Judaism  unveiled,  I.  454  seq.).  A  learned  Jew  from 
the  interior  of  Russia  was  once,  in  the  author’s  presence,  pressed 
with  the  assertion,  that  Moses  was  also  a  sinner,  a  miurderer,  in 
allusion  to  Ex.  ii.  “What  did  he  kill?”  was  the  surprising 
retort  “  A  man  ?  Is  it  not  written :  and  he  looked  about  him, 
and  behold,  there  was  no  man  V'  A  great  part  of  the  arguments 
from  Scripture  collected  in  Eisenmenger’s  work,  I  Ch.  9,  are  no 
better  than  thia  This  art  of  the  expositor,  to  twist  and  press  the 
single  words  of  the  text  in  all  directions,  is  praised  with  the  epi¬ 
thet  {subtilis)^  as  a  peculiar  art  of  the  commentator. 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  given  in  great  number,  yet  without 
discrimination,  in  the  compilations,  much  used  by  our  common- ' 
tutors,  of  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Eisenmenger  and  Wetstein; 
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passages  from  Targums  of  the  second  century,  and  from  Prague 
Babbis  of  the  seventeenth,  interpretations  of  law,  and  allegori¬ 
cal  witticisms,  by  Rabbis  from  Arabic  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  utterly  uncultivated  Polish  and  Galician  Rabbis,  are  thrown 
together  in  motley  confusion.  It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  a 
comparison  of  New  Testament  usage  with  the  illustrations  pre¬ 
served  in  these  collections,  must  be  made  with  more  careful  dis¬ 
crimination  than  has  been  common.  See  my  dissertation  “  de 
ortu  Cabbalae,”  1837.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  interpretation, 
and  still  more  with  respect  to  spirit  and  taste,  distinction  must 
be  made  according  to  the  times  of  the  expositors,  and  the  sphere 
and  species  of  the  exposition. 

In  respect  to  this  latter,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  at  the  outset,  that 
not  precisely  the  same  style  of  interpretation  is  appropriate  to 
the  juristic  legal  exposition  and  the  dogmatic  and  practical,  in 
the  Halacha  and  Haggada.  By  Halacha  is  to  be  understood  the 
authorized  legal  decision ;  by  Haggada,  the  moral  practical  appli¬ 
cations,  the  historical  confirmations  and  illustrations.^  Received 
customs,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  time,  must 
be  proved  accordant  with  the  Scriptures ;  this  was  the  aim  of 
the  Halacha.  It  had,  e.  g.,  become  customary  to  read  the  pas¬ 
sage,  Dent.  6: 4 — 9,  together  with  11:  13 — 21  and  Num.  15:  37 — 
41,  twice  a  day ;  in  tiie  Scriptures  this  is  not  required.  The 
attempt  was  made,  however,  to  justify  it  from  Scripture ;  it  is 
said  in  the  Mischna  of  Berachoth,  “  the  Schamniaites  teach :  in 
the  evening  the  passage  shall  be  read  in  a  lying  posture,  in  the 
morning,  standing,  for  it  is  written,  Deut.  6:  7,  ‘  when  thou  liest 
down  and  when  thou  risest  up.’  ”  Hillel  draws  an  inference 
from  this  passage  only  in  respect  to  the  time,  holding  that  it  con¬ 
tains  nothing  concerning  the  posture.  Sometimes  practice  was 
directly  in  conflict  with  the  Scriptures.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is 
said :  “  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  in  your  dwellings  on  the  Sabbath.” 
This,  however,  was  done ;  the  greater,  therefore,  was  the  need 
of  reconciliation.  There  were,  then,  discussions  among  the 
teachers  of  the  law,  and  according  to  the  weight  of  authority  or 
the  number  of  voices  a  decision  was  made ;  this  was  the  Halacha. 
“  The  precepts  attached  to  Scripture  and  conceived  in  its  spirit 
originally  formed  the  Halacha”  (Frankel’s  Vorstudien  zur  LXX., 

1  nsVn  from  ,  according  to  tlie  lexicon,  Baal  Aruch,  a  prescription 
according  to  which  the  Israelites  walk.”  sviiTi  from  rj;  ,  “  tlie  nan'ution,  expla¬ 
nation.” 
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1841,  p.  180).  According  to  Geiger’s  investigations  (as  above, 
p.  67,  cf.  244)  in  regard  to  in  the  Mischna  the  distinction 
is  not  yet  made  between  O’ijB  (simple  sense),  (secondary 
sense) ,  in  the  Mischna,  means  only  “  explain.”  The  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Mischna  aims,  then,  merely  at  giving  the  literal 
sense,  and  even  the  Gemara  repeatedly  lays  down  the  proposi¬ 
tion  nonuio  Scripture  does  not  pass  beyond 

the  literal  sense  (Jebamoth,  f.  24,  1.  Schabbath,  f.  63, 1).  Only 
by  way  of  exception,  when  the  practice  fixed  by  tradition  found 
no  warrant  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  does  this  interpre¬ 
tation  resort  to  such  artifice  and  violence  as  we  have  alluded  to. 
Here,  also,  in  such  a  case  it  is  allowed  that  letters  be  transposed, 
that  the  text  be  read  with  other  vowels,  and  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  words  be  altered.  Certain  limits  are,  however,  set  to 
these  caprices.  Exchange  of  letters  is  permitted  only  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  words,  not  in  the  middle ;  further,  the  words 
to  be  exchanged  must  stand  not  too  far  apart.  Again,  a  definite 
distinction  is  made  betw’een  proofs  from  Scripture,  rT’Ctn ,  and 
mere  supports,  JtriODDN  (Wahner’s  Antiqu.  Hebr.  346.  372,  Gei¬ 
ger,  as  above,  p.  72) ;  some  teachers  reject  the  latter  class, 
others,  certain  modes  of  indirect  proof  from  Scripture  ( Geiger, 
p.  72,  note).  Even  in  the  Gemara,  objection  is  still  made  to  too 
violent  treatment  of  Scripture ;  thus  Rabba  once,  in  opposing  a 
Rabbi  who  went  too  far  in  the  transposition  of  words,  said  in 
reproof :  “  A  sharp  knife  does  certainly  cut  up  the  verses  ”  ( Baba 
Bathra,  f.  Ill,  2). 

Far  above  all  other  books  of  the  Bible,  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Hebrew,  stood  the  Thora ;  the  others  might  be  sold  to  procure 
a  Thora  with  the  money ;  the  Pentateuch  might  be  laid  upon 
the  other  books;  the  reverse  could  not  be.  The  exposition  of 
the  law  must,  therefore,  be  more  exact  with  the  words ;  even 
Philo  will  not  sacrifice  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  the  law. 
It  is  then  conceivable  that,  where  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
was  not  involved,  greater  license  was  allowed.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Halacha  could  come  only  from  legal  authority,  and 
had  reference  to  general  religious  duties ;  that  of  the  Haggada 
served  for  personal  edification  and  instruction,  and  might  be 
given  by  any  private  individual.®  “  The  exposition  of  the  Hala- 

1  Thus,  or  by  “  subordinate  sense.”  is  this  word  more  exactly  translated,  than, 
as  is  usually  done,  by  “  Allegory.” 

Hirschfcld  (1. 13)  seeks,  therefore,  to  press  upon  the  word  n"aTi  the  signifi. 
cation,  “opinion.” 
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diction  should  be  discerned.  In  an  epigram  on  a  high  building 
in  Byzantium  (Anthologia,  ed.  Jacobs,  IV.  20),  it  is  said,  after 
Hesiod’s  words :  tijg  d'  dger^g  idgcotu  ‘&eot  x.  r.  i.,  have  been  cited : 
ivpsnev  Jlangalogj  d<5(ia  rode  ngolsfap.  In  Christian  usage 
this  custom  of  referring  to  significant  passages  of  Scripture,  or 
analogies  in  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  with  an  “  as  stands  recorded,” 
is  well  known.  Some  examples,  such  as  we  have  at  hand  from 
the  earlier  period  of  the  church,  may  be  here  introduced.  In  the 
panegyric  of  Eusebius,  on  occasion  of  the  building  of  the  church 
at  Tyre,  Hist.  Eccl.  10.  4,  it  is  said,  e.  g.,  of  those  who  risked  all 
dangers  to  accomplish  the  building  of  the  church :  ag  tag  ndXat 
eti^Mxg  IsQuig  xatayQuqeiaag  TiQOQQi^asig,  eQyotg  matdg  OfioXoysta&at 
(the  Divine  word  is  thereby  again  proved  true,  and  becomes  the 
more  credible),  di  d  td  re  dXXa  6  ttelog  inaX^&svei  Xoyogj  dtag  xat 
tdde  TteQt  avT^v  dnoq)aiv6fi€vog  *  “  QOfiqiaiav  iandaano  oi  dfiaQra- 
Xoi,  ifsteivav  to^ov  avtmv”  x.  t.  X.  Below  he  says  further:  xod 
toys  ip  tovtoig  nQoapaqxopovp '  “  xv(}ie,  ip  ty  noXet  ffov  typ  etxopa 
avToSp  i^ov&epoiaeig,’'  dXy&eg  vn  Hqi&aXiiotg  ndptap  dpaniqtaptcu. 
Again,  of  the  spiritual  desolation  of  the^ church  he  says,  that  it 
had  become  so  changed,  dpaqxopeip  avty  typ  nQoqtytelap  'Hacuov 
ravta  *  evg)Qdp{XyTi  iQrjfiog  dirpciaa,  x.  t.  X.  Theod.  religiosa  hist, 
opp.  Ill  1104,  says  of  the  Ascetics,  inasmuch  as  they  had  heard 
the  words  of  the  prophet :  death  comes  in  at  the  windows,  Jer. 
9;  20,  they  shut  up  their  senses  with  the  Divine  commandments 
as  with  bolts.  On  p.  1179,  he  writes  of  the  persecutions  and 
afilictions  of  the  Christian  church  under  the  Emperor  Valens, 
that  it  had  sung  the  song  of  David :  “  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,” 
etc.,  and  continues :  td  de  Xotnd  tyg  todyg  ovxiu  avtoig  d^fiodia 
yp.  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius  Hist.  Eccl.  2,  23,  after  recording 
the  murder  of  James,  adds:  xou  inXyQcaaap  xyp  ygagir^  typ  ip 
*Hadia  ysyQamiiptyp.  In  the  Chronicon  of  Barhebraeus,  p.  326, 
it  is  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  destroyed  city  Edessa: 

Vjioj  jiD?  Uajjloi  ovm 

“  They  saw  the  wrath  of  which  the  prophet  says :  I  bear  the 
wrath  of  God,  because  I  have  sinned.”  Mohammedans  quote 
from  the  Koran  in  the  same  way.  These  applications  of  the 
words  of  Scripture  will  be  the  more  frequent  in  proportion  to  the 
profoundness  of  the  author,  and  his  quickness  in  perceiving 
analogies  in  the  midst  of  diflferences.* 


^  The  translator  has  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  here  a  long,  highly  fignm* 
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It  would  be  mere  partisan  prejudice  to  refuse  to  recognize 
solely  among  Jewish  authors  a  custom  which  prevails  every¬ 
where  else.  This  custom  is  especially  natural  in  connection 
with  sacred  books,  into  the  spirit  of  which  the  soul  has  so  pene¬ 
trated,  that  present  events  and  ideas  involuntarily  suggest  some 
familiar  expression  of  Scripture ;  and  this  so  much  the  more,  if, 
as  with  the  Jews,  education  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the 
sacred  codex.  This  is  also  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  weaving 
biblical  phraseology  immediately  into  the  text,  a  custom  that 
differs  only  in  form  from  that  of  introduciug  by  nttfijsu? ,  as  is  very 
common  with  the  Jews.  “  To  find  everywhere  biblical  phrases 
given  with  verbal  accuracy,  must  seem  to  readers  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  partly  because  they  have  in  this  the  best  evidence  that  the 
author  is  well  grounded  in  the  Bible,  and  partly  because  this  is 
the  surest  guaranty  .of  his  harmony  with  the  Bible”  (Duke’s 
Babbinische  Blumenlese,  1844,  p.  35).  Sachs  expresses  the 
same  idea  (JUdische  Poesie  in  Spanien,  1846,  p.  161)  :  “  So  long 
as  the  popular  consciousness  is  complete  and  independent;  so 
long  as  it  lives  shut  up  in  a  world  of  views  and  conceptions  of 
its  own,  which  surround  and  envelop  it  as  its  atmosphere ;  so 
long  as  it  continues  productive  in  the  same  style  and  spirit  that 
characterized  the  old  intellectual  works  which  first  revealed  its 
peculiarities;  so  long  it  seeks  and  finds 'in  these  works  only  a 
reproduction  of  itself;  renews  in  them  its  own  life,  and  recognizes 
them  as  bearing  the  valid  impress  of  its  own  modified,  enriched 
and  deeply  excited  spirit.”  Accordingly,  even  Dbpke,  whose 
whole  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  perverseness  of  the  Jewish  style  of 
exegesis,  as  rising  even  to  absurdity,  is  obliged  to  admit,  that 
sometimes,  at  least,  in  the  application  of  Old  Testament  passages 
to  later  events,  prophecy  was  not  assumed  (as  above,  157) ;  and, 
although  the  admission  is  made  so  reluctantly,  that  it  seems  to 
be  retracted,  p.  159,  yet  he  finally  abides  by  it.  He  himself 
gives  a  confirmation  of  it,  when  he  mentions  the  fourfold  sense 
recognized  by  the  Babbis,  which  they  expressed  concisely  in  the 
abbreviation  OiSd,  oajs,  nio,  T7)n,  and  defines  it  thus: 
(1)  the  literal  sense,  (2)  the  vnovoia  certainly  intended  by  God, 
(3)  the  allegory  possibly  intended  by  God,  (4)  the  arbitrary 
application.  The  conception  and  definition  of  these  termini 


tive,  and  obscure  quotation  from  Hamann,  which  could  hardly  be  made  intelli¬ 
gible  without  copious  explanation,  and  is  not  at  all  essential. 
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technici  belongs,  it  is  true,  to  the  author’s  subjective  view,*  yet  it 
shows  that  even  he  recognizes  a  province  within  which  the 
Jewish  author  remained  conscious  that  the  application  of  the 
text  was  purely  subjective.  We  must,  however,  after  what  has 
been  said,  go  still  further.  The  expositions  of  the  Haggada,  to 
which  those  of  the  Midrasch  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  allegori¬ 
cal,  belong,  have  no  binding  authority  as  law;  and,  therefore, 
the  influence  of  the  subjective  view  must  be  recognized  also  in 
them.  In  the  exposition  of  the  law  no  figurative  explanations 
at  all  were  allowed.  “  In  three  instances  has  R.  Ishmael  ex¬ 
plained  the  Thora  hba  I'TtLia ,  i.  e.  improperly,  yet  the  Haggada 
agrees  with  him  in  only  two  of  them  ”  (  Hirschfeld,  as  above,  I. 
143).  We  can  readily  see  how  little  disposition  there  was  to 
allow  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  objective  authority.  In 
respect  particularly  to  the  quotation  with  the  formula 

perhaps  he  here  says,”  points  distinctly  to  the 
subjective  nature  of  the  application.  We  are  further  pointed  to 
a  mere  application  of  the  text  by  passages  where,  for  the  sake 
of  the  practical  moral  truths  in  the  style  of  the  Haggada,  the 
language  of  the  text,  as  in  Eph.  4:  8  (and  two  examples  to  be 
quoted  directly  show  this),  is  first  made  pertinent  to  the  end  by 
exchange  with  words  of  like  sound ;  and,  in  respect  to  this,  Mai- 
monides  remarks  (More  Nebochim,  HI.  43),  that  this  can  be 
regarded  only  as  a  pleasant  enigmatical  play,  to  make  a  truth 
more  impressive.  Many  expressions  are,  furthermore,  of  such  a 
sort  that  only  a  determined  prejudice  could  deny  the  obvious 
propriety  of  understanding  them  in  this  way.  Such  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  Dopke,  it  is  true,  cites  as  examples  proving  that 
a  hidden  sense  of  words  of  the  Old  Testament  is  assumed  by 
the  author.  Midrasch  Thillim,  f  3,  c.  1 :  He  will  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water ;  that  is,  Abraham,  whom  God 
took  and  transplanted  into  the  land  of  Israel.  In  Tr.  Joma,  f  38, 
c.  1,  it  is  said,  the  family  Garun  has  always  eaten  clean  bread, 
as  stands  recorded,  ,  Num.  32:  22,  words  from  the 

I  The  Rabbis  did  not  themselves  define  these  ideas  so,  and  this  classification 
was  purely  individual.  True,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Gemara,  Tr.  Chagiga,  but  is 
found  more  definitely  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  Bechai  ben  Asher, 
about  1290.  The  word  nio  denotes  frequently  (Schottgen  on  Eph.  5:  32)  the 
Cabbalistic  exposition.  is  said  by  Furst  (Bibl.  Jud.  1849, 1.  75)  to  be  the 
rational  interpretation,  tiqn  is  used  of  every  application  of  Scriptnre,  e.  g.  by 
Abarbaacl  in  ed.  Hulsins,  p.  529. 
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passage  in  which  command  is  given  to  the  Beubenites  and  Grad* 
ites  to  aid  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  for  then 
they  would  be  clean  (guiltless).  Tr.  Berachoth,  f.  10,  c.  2,  R. 
Jose  says :  *'  Of  him  who  eats  and  drinks  before  offering  his 
morning  prayer,”  is  it  written  in  1  Kings  14:  9,  “  thou  hast  cast 
me  behind  thy  back.”  Thou  must  read,  however,  not  , 

but  ,  behind  thy  pride.  Tr.  Kilaim  Jerush.  f.  32,  c.  2,  it  is 
said :  “  K  Judah  had  a  toothache  for  thirteen  years,  and  during 
this  whole  time  no  woman  in  Israel  miscarried,  ,  Isa.  liii., 

*  verily  he  bore  our  sickness  and  took  upon  himself  our  pains.’  ” 
We  add  two  other  examples  frqm  a  portion  of  the  Talmud,  to 
which,  above  all  others,  a  sober  practical  discretion  is  ascribed, 
from  Pirke  Aboth,  c.  3,  $  22.  The  question  is  asked,  to  what  he 
is  to  be  compared  whose  ideas  are  greater  than  his  deeds,  and 
the  answer  is,  to  a  tree  with  many  branches,  but  few  roots; 
when  a  storm  comes  it  is  torn  up  and  thrown  prostrate.  By  a 
reference  is  then  made  to  Jer.  17:  6.  To  the  question, 
to  what  he  is  to  be  compared  whose  deeds  are  better  than  his 
understanding,  the  answer  is,  to  a  tree  with  few  branches  but 
many  roots ;  all  the  storms  in  the  world  could  not  move  it  from 
its  place.  Again  follows  with  a  Jer.  17:  8.  Ch.  6, 4  2, 

it  is  said :  “  he  who  does  not  devote  himself  to  the  Thorn  is  cul¬ 
pable,”  after  which  Ex.  32:  16  is  cited  with  an  nanit :  “  the  tables 
are  GJod’s  tables,  and  the  writing  God’s  writing  graven  upon  the 
tables.  Bead  not,  however,  it  is  said,  nmn  but  nmn,  freedom ; 
for  none  is  free  but  he  who  busies  himself  with  the  Thora.  Lo, 
he  will  be  exalted,  as  it  is  said,  Num.  21:  19,  from  Mathana  to 
Nachaiel,  and  from  Nachaiel  to  Bamoth,  i.  e.  “  from  the  gift,  that 
is,  the  Thora,  to  God’s  possession,  and  from  there  to  exaltation.” 
The  practical  spirit  of  this  portion  of  the  Talmud  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  that  this  language,  far  from  designing  to  exhibit  the 
sense  of  the  text,  intended  merely  an  application  of  it.  If,  in  the 
examples  above  cited,  the  ambiguous  formula  or 

should  leave  the  matter  uncertain,  then  another  passage  with 
less  doubtful  formulas,  in  Halichoth  Olam,  ed.  Bashuysen,  Vol.  I. 
4  3,  may  be  compared :  “  K  Juda  united  with  others  to  draw  up 
the  code  of  law ;  this  was  not  accomplished  until  the  Jews  had 
peace  under  Antonine,  ny 

i.  e.  in  this  they  rested  on  the  word  of  Scripture :  Now  is  it  time 
to  bring  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.” 

The  consciousness  of  a  subjective  construction  of  such  paral- 
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lels  from  Scripture  we  can  in  any  case  regard  only  as  relative. 
The  more  significant  the  coincidence  of  the  earlier  expression 
or  fact  with  a  later  one,  so  much  the  stronger  must  we  regard 
the  inclination  to  discern  in  it  a  Divine  intention,  and,  therefore, 
a  prophetical  element  in  the  language  of  the  Bible.  Thus  is 
a  religious  consciousness,  that  has  not  been  scientifically  devel* 
oped,  wont  to  recognize  in  one  event  of  life  a  special  JDivine 
interposition,  in  another  not,  according  to  the  relative  degree  of 
significance.  We  find  even  in  a  philosopher  of  antiquity  the 
inclination  to  regard  the  correspondence  of  a  poet’s  language 
with  an  important  fact,  as  a  divinely  intended  prediction.  In  the 
work  de  fortuna  Alexandri,  c.  10,  Plutarch  records,  that  Alexan¬ 
der,  of  all  Homer’s  verses  was  most  fond  of  this :  “  Both  a  good 
king  and  a  valiant  combatant  in  war,”  and  adds,  that  it  really 
appears  as  though  Homer  in  that  verse  had  not  only  celebrated 
the  valor  of  Agamemnon,  but  predicted  that  of  Alexander:  rngt 
fineiv  ‘'OfitiQOP,  on  avt^  (mp  .^yafidfipopog  dpSQuya^iap 

xsxocr/t^xe,  Tfjp  d’  ^Xe^dpdQov  ftfjuaxrcvrta.  If  here,  even  to  a 
philosophically  cultivated  man,  the  line  of  distinction  between 
objective  and  subjective  parallels  disappears,  between  the  sense 
put  into  a  passage  quoted  and  that  drawn  from  it,  how  much 
more  must  we  expect  this  by  Jewish  authors.  Sachs  accord¬ 
ingly  (as  above)  says :  “  The  word  that  had  come  down  from 
the  past  was  not  to  stand  apart  from  the  present,  strange  and 
indifferent  as  a  thing  of  history  that  had  passed  away  forever. 
The  life  of  the  present  was,  therefore,  infqsed  into  the  letter  of 
the  past,  and  it  can  hardly  be  determined,  in  this  peculiar  mode 
of  treating  the  word  of  Scripture,  whether  more  was  derived 
from  the  given  form,  or  more  put  into  it.”  As  a  question  of  dog¬ 
matics,  this  theory  of  divinely  intended  parallels  will  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  ^  5. 

^  3.  Application  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Discomses  of  Christ. 

Former  discussions  have  comprehended  Christ  and  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  without  discrimination,  in  this  particular.  But,  as  a  difier- 
ence  in  degree  distinguishes  the  hermeneutical  method  of  Paul 
from  that  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  so  does 
Christ’s  use  of  the  Old  Testament  rise  above  Paul’s  application 
of  it. 

If  we  bring  together  the  different  quotations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  in  the  discourses  of  the  Redeemer,  the  interpreter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  in  many  ways  detect  the  profoundest 
insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  older  Scriptures,  will  never  prove 
one  exposition  false,  nor  discover  in  a  single  passage  a  trace  of 
Rabbinical  artifice.  The  interpreter,  free  from  dogmatic  preju<* 
dice,  will  at  least  recognize  the  originality  and  the  religious  pro¬ 
foundness  of  a  great  soul  standing  far  above  his  times.  Only 
one  application  of  the  Old  Testament  has,  and  not  without  rea¬ 
son,  made  the  impression  of  Rabbinic  subtlety.  This  we*  bring 
forward  first,  in  order  to  test  by  it  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
which  has  been  laid  down.  It  is  the  proof  of  the  resurrection 
given  to  the  Sadducees,  Matt.  22:  32.  This  mode  of  proof,  it  is 
said,  involves  Rabbinical  hair-splitting  dialectics,  and  is,  further, 
not  original,  but  borrowed  from  Rabbinic  predecessors ;  so  the 
Wolfenbttttel  Fragmentist,  in  Lessing’s  Contrib.  (4,  434  seq.)» 
who  regards  this  faded.  Cabbalistic”  exposition  as  evidence 
that  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  which  had  been  derived  from 
other  nations,  could  not  be  proved  at  all  from  the  Old  Testament 
Cf.  Dopke  (p.  55),  Strauss,  Hase.  The  argumentation  would 
be  a  quibbling,  quite  in  Rabbinic  taste,  if,  as  some  assume,  e.  g. 
Zuingli,  Calov,  Macknight,  the  weight  of  proof  lay  upon  the 
Pres,  ei/it,  particularly  as  neither  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  Mark,  nor 
Luke  has  this.  Clericus,  Grotius,  and  Bengel,  long  ago  declared 
themselves  decidedly  opposed  to  this  construction,  and  the  latter 
refer  properly  to  Heb.  11: 16,  as  a  parallel  which  suggests  Christ’s 
meaning  here.  That  God  could  not  put  himself  into  such  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  men,  could  not  call  himself  their  God  if  they 
were  mere  transient  existences,  is  the  great  fundamental  idea 
(Neander’s  Life  of  Christ,  Ed.  3,  p.  603),  which  is  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  Heb.  xi.,  probably  with  reference  to  this  passage  in  the 
Gospels,  and  may  be  expanded  thus:  the  relation  to  God  in 
which  man  finds  himself  in  time,  is  the  condition  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  eternal  relation  to  God.  On  this  truth  all  phi¬ 
losophical  proofs  of  immortality  rest  (see  Erdmann  in  Br.  Bauer’s 
Zeitschr.  fiir  die  Specul.  TheoL,  L  213  seq.).  In  so  far,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  given  by  Moses  an  intimation  Luke  20: 

37)  of  the  resurrectimi.  When  Christ,  as  confirmation,  adds, 
that  God  was  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  there  lies  in  this  only  a 
profoundly  suggestive  allusion  to  the  law,  by  which  the  dead 
(corruption)  pollutes;  according  to  this  analog,  he  with  whom 
God  enters  into  so  close  relations,  must  be  a  victor  over  death. 
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a  living  being.  If  we  now  compare  with  this  language,  so  full 
of  import,  the  parallels  gathered  by  Wetstein  and  Scheid  (addi* 
tamenta  to  Meuschen’s  N.  T.  e  Talm.  illustmta)  from  the  Habbis, 
to  whom  Jesus  is  said  to  be  indebted  for  his  words,  is  there  one 
of  these  that  makes  the  remotest  approach  to  it?  Even  Dr. 
Paulus  remarks :  “  how  entirely  Jesus’s  tmin  of  thought  on  this 
topic  also  surpassed  the  notions  common  in  his  nation,  in  his 
pure  sense  for  the  simple  and  essential,  deserves  to  be  shown  by 
a  comparison  with  the  argument  of  the  Rabbis  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  life  of  the  departed.”  There  is  only  one  Rabbinic 
passage  that  strictly  corresponds  with  this,  the  ofl-quoted  pas¬ 
sage  from  Manasseh  ben  Israel  de  resurrectione  mortuorum, 
1836.^  But  how  is  it  with  this  passage  ?  It  is  expressly  adduced 
by  Manasseh,  not  among  the  proofs  furnished  by  the  ancients, 
which  he  collects  in  Vol.  I.  Ch.  1,  but  among  his  own,  which  he 
gives  in  Ch.  10  seq. ;  and,  that  this  learned  Dutch  Rabbi,  who 
in  this  work  quotes  also  Plato,  Plutarch  and  others,  should  in 
the  recte  infertur  have  had  Christ  in  mind,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Another  evidence  how  it  is  with  many  Rabbinic  parallels  to  the 
New  Testament ! 

Where  reference  is  made  in  Christ’s  discourses  to  direct  pro¬ 
phecies,  this  always  finds  a  justification  from  the  point  of  view 
of  modern  historical  exegesis.  The  chief  passage  is  Matt  22: 
43,  although  Matt  26:  21,  Luke  4:  18,  22:  37,  may  be  classed 
with  this.  In  Matt  22:  43,  Christ  by  the  h  nvsvfiau  declares 
Psalm  cx.  to  be  a  really  prophetic,  inspired  utterance.  That  it 
can,  in  a  typical  sense,  be  called  Messianic,  is  not  disputed. 
“  The  Psalm  utters  for  the  theocratic  king  the  promise  of  a  high 
priestly  dignity  and  authority  combined  with  the  kingly ;  which 
promise  had  not  been  realized  in  the  person  of  him  whom  the 
poet  had  immediately  in  his  eye,  nor  in  any  of  his  earthly  suc¬ 
cessors,  but  was  to  find  its  deepest  fulfilment  first  in  Christ” 
(Bleek,  Comm,  on  Hebr.,  II.  186).  He,  however,  who  regards 
the  prophecy  as  typical,  holds  an  ideally  depicted  king  of  Israel 
,  to  be  its  object,  and,  therefore,  can  no  longer  regard  the  b  of  the 
superscription  as  the  b  auctoris.  But  this  Christ  does ;  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Psalm  must,  therefore,  be  the  directly  Messianic. 

^  L.  I.  c.  10.  ^  6 :  cam  Mosi  primum  appareret,  Dominos  dixisse  legitar :  Ego 
snm  Dens  patrum  tuornm,  Abrahami,  Isaaci,  Jacobi.  Atqai  Dcas  non  est  Dens 
mortaoram,  quia  morMii  non  sunt,  sed  vivoram  quod  vivi  existunt  Itaqae  pa- 
triarchas  etiamnam  respccta  animae  vivere  ex  eo  rccte  infertur. 
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If  one  holds,  as  most  recent  commentators  do,  the  direct  Mes¬ 
sianic  construction,  and  also  the  superscription  of  the  Psalm  as 
incorrect,  then  Christ  explained  the  Psalm  falsely  in  its  histori¬ 
cal  bearings;  unless  one  will  with  Neander  (Life  of  Christ,  ed. 
3,  607),  assume  an  aigumentatio  ex  concessis,  in  which  cash  the 
ip  ttpevftan  must  be  set  to  the  account  of  the  Evangelist,  and  not  to 
that  of  Christ  himself.  It  is  understood  that  the  principal  motive 
of  those  who  reject  the  superscription  altogether,  or,  contrary  to 
all  analogy,  regard  the  Ij,  as  designating  the  subject  of  the  Psalm, 
has  been  the  dogmatic  assumption  which  cannot  allow  such  a 
Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Psalms.  If,  under  a  different  view  of 
prophecy  in  general  and  of  that  in  the  Psalms  in  particular,  this  ‘ 
motive  is  taken  away,  there  is  nothing  besides  that  should  make 
the  direct  Messianic  conception  inadmissible  (cf  Hengstenbeig 
on  this  passage);  and  it  has  been  admitted  by  commentators 
who  are  not  dogmatically  prejudiced,  such  as  Koster,  TJmbreit, 
von  Lengerke.  In  respect  to  the  prophetic  passages  quoted  in 
Matt.  26: 31,  Luke  4:  18,  22:  37,  they  in  themselves  favor  the 
assumption  that  they  are  mere  parallels,  a  substratum  for  Christ’s 
own  thoughts.  Yet,  when  Christ,  Luke  4:  18,  opens  to  the  pro¬ 
phecy  in  Isa.  Ixi.,  and  declares  that  these  words  are  today  come 
into  fulfilment  before  them,  we  are  less  at  liberty  to  think  of 
mere  parallelizing,  than  of  an  indirect  Messianic  prophecy; 
Christ  intends  to  designate  the  substance  of  the  passage  as  pro¬ 
phetic,  now  in  his  appearance  come  to  its  fulfilment.  With 
reference  to  Isa.  liii.,  the  most  various  authorities  agree  in  this, 
whatever  may  still  be  thought  of  the  subject  of  the  passage,  in 
recognizing  there  a  presage  of  facts’  of  the  New  Testament ;  cf 
Gesenius  on  this  passage,  and  Vatke  (Bibl.  Theol.,*!.  631): 
“  The  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  and  the  glorification  of  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  forms  the  most  remarkable  presentiment  of 
redemption  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  thus  prophecy  (not 
prediction)  of  Christ’*  And  this  indirect  prophecy  becomes 
direct  under  that  exposition,  according  to  which  the  prophet  in 
42:  49  “  describes  Israel  in  its  totality  according  to  its  design, 
but  in  ch.  liii.  views  the  ideal  Israel  as  an  individual”  (see  Oeh- 
ler  “  On  the  Servant  of  God,”  in  the  TUb.  Zeitschr.,  1840,  No. 
2,  and  TJmbreit,  “  The  Servant  of  God,”  1840,  whose  view  is, 
however,  rather  wavering,  and  Sack’s  Apologetik,  second  edition, 
pp.  321,  328  seq.).  The  citation  in  Matt.  26:  31,  from  Zech.  13: 
7,  is  also  a  mere  simile,  according  to  Calvin  and  Drusius,  who 
VoL.  XI.  No.  43.  50 
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understand  by  the  shepherd  the  aggregate  of  the  rulers  of  the 
people.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  shepherd  is  rather 
here,  as  often  before,  a  representative  of  €rod  ( Hengstenberg’s 
Christology,  II.  332). 

Christ’s  interpretation  of  Matt.  24;  15,  seems  most  questionable 
of  all,  in  case  the  expression  from  Daniel  was  regarded  by  him 
as  a  direct  prophecy.  According  to  most  commentators  this  is 
so ;  see  Havernick  and  Hengstenberg  on  Dan.  9;  26, 27.  Olshau- 
sen  on  Matt.  24:  15.  Stier’s  Discourses  of  Jesus,  II.  546.  Now, 
most  weighty  arguments  may  be  adduced  against  the  genuine* 
ness  of  Daniel,  so  that  even  Olshausen  places  the  book  in  the 
name  rank  with  second  Peter.  Yet  the  question  can  by  no 
means  be  considered  decided ;  cf  especially  Havemick’s  treatise, 
which  has  been  too  little  regarded,  **  New  critical  investigations 
regarding  the  Book  of  Daniel,”  1838.  The  fact  uiged  by  Sack 
(Apologetik,  second  edition,  333  seq.)  is  further  indisputable, 
that  this  controversy  grows  out  of  a  view  of  prophecy  in  general 
that  is  by  no  means  established.  Were  the  book  written  post 
eventum,  then  the  passage  to  which  Christ  appeals  would  relate, 
not  to  a  future,  but  to  a  past  event,  the  desecration  of  the  temple 
under  Epiphanes.  If  we  now  assume  this  to  be  correct,  would 
Christ’s  view  of  the  passage  be  proved  erroneous?  We  really 
cannot  see,  what  forbids  the  assumption  that  Christ  here,  as  in 
Mark  9:  14,  where  Hengstenberg,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  con¬ 
cedes  this,  refers  to  an  actual  parallel  in  the  past,  which  is  here 
significantly  repeated.  Cf.  Redepenning’s  review  of  Hengsten¬ 
berg’s  Authenticity  of  Daniel,  Stud,  and  Krit.,  1833,  No.  3,  p.  868. 
There  are,  furthermore,  among  the  advocates  of  the  genuineness 
of  Daniel,  those  who,  as  Hofihiann  lately  does,  refer  the  passage 
in  Daniel  to  the  desecration  of  the  temple  under  Epiphanes. 

The  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  as  typical  is  much  more 
common  with  the  Redeemer  than  is  generally  supposed.  He 
regards  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  institutions,  in  its  history, 
and  in  its  single  expressions,  predominantly  as  typical.  Precisely 
this  organic  typical  mode  of  viewing  the  Old  Testament,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  modem  theology,  from  difierent  points  of  view,  is 
ready  to  recognize  a  prophetical  element  in  the  structure  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  demonstrably  that  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is 
especially  evident  in  the  Gospel  of  John ;  and  this  fact  has  not 
been  hitherto  heeded.  According  to  the  context,  we  must,  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  mentioned  in  John  5:  40,  under- 
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stand,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  chiefly,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  received  into  the  heart  of  msui,  produces 
there  prophetical  longings  for  Christ;  so  in  v.  46  (cf.  my  Comm, 
on  these  passages,  and  Baumgarten-Crusius  on  v.  46).  From 
such  a  view  as  this  of  the  character  of  Messianic  prophecy  as  a 
whole,  we  are  to  explain  general  allusions  to  the  prophets,  like 
John  5:  46,  7:  38.  John  3:  14  refers  expressly  to  the  prophetic 
nature  of  a  type,  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  meal  commemorative  of  the  typic£^  deliverance 
from  Egypt  Christ’s  expression  in  regard  to  John  the  Baptist 
is  peculiarly  suggestive  in  this  particular,  according  to  Mark  9: 
13 :  ddXa  Xiyto  VfUPf  on  xai  ^HUag  xcu  inoitjaav  avt^  oaa 

XU'S- mg  ytygantai  in  avtov.  We  observe, first, 
that  Christ  seized  upon  the  expression,  Mai.  4:  3,  according  to 
its  idea,  and,  therefore,  found  the  Elias  there  promised,  ideally, 
in  John  the  Baptist;  the  ei  d^ehyre  di^aa&cuy  which  is  not  yet 
adequately  explained,  seems  designed  to  indicate  distinctly  that 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  properly  not  to  be  sought  at 
all  in  an  individual ;  if  they  would,  they  might,  however,  see  it 
in  John.  But  if  it  is  there  further  declared  that  the  violent  con¬ 
duct  of  men  towards  this  John  stands  also  recorded  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  in  what  other  than  a  typical  sense  can  this  be  said? 
Hengstenberg  speaks  thus  of  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
type  with  the  antitype  ( Christology,  III.  477  )  :  “  Whatever  oppo¬ 
sition  Elias  encountered  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  regarded  as 
a  real  prophecy  of  the  experience  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  both  come  nearer  the  idea  (of  a  preacher  of  repentance). 
Is  John  like  Elias  in  the  solemnity  of  his  call  to  repentance,  so 
must  he  be  like  him  in  sufiering  and  persecution.  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  so  ordered  it  that  the  inherent,  essential  similarity  was 
stamped,  also,  on  the  external  form  of  their  experience ;  that  in 
Herod,  Ahab,  in  Herodias,  Jezebel  appeared  again.”  An  exact 
parallel  to  this  typical  exposition  of  Christ  is  given  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Christian  Hegesippus,  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.,  II.  23.  As 
has  been  remarked  above,  after  recording  the  death  of  James, 
known  as  6  dixaxog,  he  adds :  thus  has  the  word  of  Scripture, 
Isa.  3:  10,  come  into  fulfilment:  aQoufies  tov  dtxaiop. 

If  Christ,  to  so  great  an  extent,  treats  the  Old  Testament  type 
as  prophecy,  it  can  no  longer  surprise  us,  if  he  often,  especially 
with  reference  to  his  sufiering  and  glory,  refers  to  the  whole 
Old  Testament  as  prophecy  of  himself;  Matt.  26:  24,  54,  56. 
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Luke  24:  27,  44.  John  17:  12.  When  we  observe  how  he,  in 
expressions  whose  historical  authenticity  is  undisputed,  holds  up 
the  persecution  and  reward  of  the  prophets,  £is  a  type,  before  his 
disciples  as  representatives  of  the  same  principle.  Matt.  5:  12 ; 
how  he  regards  the  activity  of  his  disciples  in  opposing  the  spirit 
of  this  world,  as  a  continuation  of  the  experience  of  the  prophets. 
Matt.  23:  34, 35.  Luke  11: 47, 48 ;  and  then  in  numerous  instances 
predicts  for  his  disciples,  as  defenders  of  their  Master’s  principles, 
their  Mastej^’s  fate,  the  assumption  seems  surely  warranted,  that 
he  in  like  manner  regarded,  as  preeminently  fulfilled  in  himself, 
whatever  stands  written  of  the  sufiering  and  victorious  prophet 
and  saint  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  contest  of  the  Divine 
principle  with  the  principle  of  the  world,  successful  even  in  over¬ 
throw,  he  treats  as  the  law  of  the  Divine  constitution  of  the 
world,  and  this  seems  to  him  embodied  in  the  types  of  Scripture ; 
cf.  xara  to  ra^UfieW,  Luke  22:  22,  with  xara  Tcr;  Ma^ 

26:  54.  This  parallelism  must  be  especially  obvious  to  him,  the 
son  of  David  and  spiritual  head  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  with 
reference  to  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  God  glorified  through 
sufiering,  to  David.  From  this  point  of  view,  we  find  an  expla¬ 
nation  for  citations  like  John  13:  18.  15:  25.  Matt.  27:  46.  Luke 
22:  37,  which  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  in  specific  realizations 
of  that  law. 

“  That  there  are  types  in  nature  and  history,  follows  from  the 
general  relation  of  becoming  to  being,  of  history  to  spirit'*  The 
type  is  not  the  image  thrown  back  by  a  mirror  into  the  past  from 
the  future  as  God  intends  it,  but  the  future  germinating  in  the 
past,  as  in  nature  every  lower  oi^nic  stage  prefigures  the  higher, 
and  the  sports  of  the  child,  the  activity  of  the  man.  But  the 
truth  of  typical  parallels  is  especially  conspicuous,  when,  from 
.the  external  emblematic  stage  of  an  historiced  sphere,  an  inward 
spiritual  development  of  this  organism  proceeds,  as  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jewish ;  here  the  principle,  apart  from 
all  the  presuppositions  of  Christian  dogmatics,  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  finding  a  profound  justification.  According  to  the 
remarkable  language  of  1  Pet.  1:  11,  it  was  the  spirit  of  Christ 
already  working  beforehand  in  the  prophets,  that  prophesied  in 
them  of  Christ.  De  Wette  (in  his  “  Beitrag  zur  Charakteristik 
des  Hebraismus,”  in  the  Studien  of  Daub  and  Creuzer,  III.  244) 
says :  “  Already,  long  before  the  appearing  of  Christ,  was  the 
world  in  which  he  was  to  appear  made  ready ;  the  whole  Old 
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Testament  is  one  great  prophecy,  one  great  type  of  him  who 
was  to  come  and  is  come.  Who  can  deny  that  the  holy  seers 
had  long  beforehand  seen  in  spirit  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  in 
prophetic  presage  more  clearly  or  obscurely  comprehended  the 
doctrine?  And  this  typological  comparison  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  with  the  New  was  no  mere  idle  play.  It  is,  further,  hardly 
pure  accident  that  the  evangelical  history  in  the  most  important 
particulars  runs  parallel  with  the  Mosaic.*’  In  so  far  as  this  mode 
of  exposition  rests  on  a  view  of  history  which  sees  only  the 
spirit  which  reveals  itself  in  the  different  stages  of  history  in  even 
greater  intensity — the  law  of  history — it  may,  with  Beck,  be 
called  the  pneumatic,  and  was,  even  in  the  ancient  church,  so 

called.  Syrian  typologists  use  for  typical  the  expression  AxjL»oi 

(Wiseman’s  Horae  Syriacae,  L  55) ;  the  yvaats  and  the  nvsvfia- 
rtxop  of  the  Scriptures  are  equivalent  expressions  (Baur’s  Gno¬ 
sis,  p.  88) ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  rich  in  profound  typology, 
it  is  said,  11:  8,  that  Jerusalem  is  apevpaTutag  called  Egypt  ; 
namely,  as  antitype  of  that  power  so  despotic  towards  God’s 
people,  as  Babylon  is  type  of  the  heathen  secular  power. 

As  Christ  on  the  most  various  occasions  has  always  ready  the 
most  pertinent,  morally  discriminating  answers  from  the  Old 
Testament,  we  must,  at  the  outset,  assume,  that  the  common 
popular  use  of  Old  Testament  expressions  as  su  bstratum  for 
one’s  own  thoughts,  will  also  occur  in  his  discourses.  The  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the  history  of  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  as  used  by  him,  Deut.  8:  3.  Ps.  91:  11.  Deut.  6:  16,  13,  can 
be  classed  here.  They  give,  as  it  were,  the  motto  for  the  series 
of  ideas  which  the  Redeemer  opposes  to  the  successive  tempta¬ 
tions.  To  this  class  belong,  also.  Matt.  13:  14,  15.  21: 13,  16,  42, 
44.  If  the  appeal  to  Ps.  cxviii.  in  Matt>^l:  42,  be  said  to  denote 
a  proper  prophecy,  this  would  be  an  erroneous  exposition  of  the 
Psalm,  the  subject  of  which  Hengstenberg  also  (Psalms,  IV.  1, 
p.  307)  regards,  not  the  Messiah,  but  the  spiritual  Israel  destined 
to  dominion  in  the  world ;  so  does  even  Stier,  according  to  the 
historical  sense,  although  he  holds  to  a  threefold  prophetical 
sense  running  parallel  to  this.  But  is  it  not  intended  by  the 
formula  of  quotation  here  and  in  v,  16,  ovdenozB  dviyvtots,  to  indi¬ 
cate  merely,  that, 'if  they  had  read  the  Old  Testament  passage 
with  reflection,  they  must  also  have  drawn  a  conclusion  with 
reference  to  the  event  before  them? 

50* 
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We  find,  therefore,  among  all  the  instances  in  which  the  Old 
Testament  is  cited  by  the  Redeemer,  not  one  that  can  give  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  charge  of  Rabbinic  artificial  or  historically  erroneous 
exposition. 

♦  4.  The  Application  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Paul. 

The  citations  of  the  Old  Testament  by  this  Apostle  have  lately 
been  criticized  by  several  commentators,  and,  in  some  instances, 
with  a  decided  partisan  prejudice.  While  RUckert,  assuming 
that  Paul,  as  a  general  rule,  in  his  citations,  believes  himself  to 
be  adducing  prophecies,  judges  thus :  “  How  it  stands  with  the 
proofs  of  the  Apostle  from  the  Old  Testament,  we  know  well,” 
and  yet  is  considerate  enough,  at  least  in  some  instances  (e.  g. 
1  Cor.  1:  19.  Rom.  10:  6  seq.,  18),  to  let  the  quotations  pass  as 
mere  parallels,  **  that  he  might  give  his  own  thoughts  a  Biblical 
coloring;”  Meyer,  and  still  more  decidedly,  Fritzsche,  attempts 
with  iron  consistency  to  prove  in  every  instance  a  prophecy,  i.  e. 
as  so  regarded  by  the  author,  and  thus  encounter  CaloVs  argu¬ 
ment  in  controversy  with  Grotius. 

Let  us,  then,  show  first,  how  unfounded  is  this  consistency, 
running  as  it  does  into  absurdity.  The  mere  clothing  of  one’s 
own  thoughts  in  the  consecrated  words  of  Scripture  should,  in 
the  first  place,  not  have  been  mistaken,  where  the  Apostle,  as  is 
uniformly  the  custom  in  the  Apocalypse,  incorporates  in  his  own 
discourse  as  essential  elements,  expressions  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  parallel  to  the  given  fact  of  the  New,  as  Rom.  10:  13,  18. 
1  Cor.  15:  25  (cf.  Riickert  and  Meyer  on  this  passage).  Eph.  4: 31. 
For  he  has  in  like  manner  woven  immediately  into  his  discourse 
admonitory  and  dermatic  sentences,  as  in  Rom.  3:  4  (from  Fs. 
116:  11),  Eph.  4:  26.  J^iere  is  but  one  exception,  in  1  Cor.  15: 
27,  where  otav  characterizes  as  prophetic  the  words  intro¬ 

duced  into  his  own  discourse ;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  to  be 
said  here,  that  Paul  has  only  clothed  in  words  from  the  Old 
Testament  the  expression  of  his  own  faith,  and  merely  in  his 
subsequent  argumentation  treated  this  as  prophecy.  We  are 
further  to  recognize  mere  accommodation  in  those  passages  in 
which  the  Apostle  must  modify  the  words  of  the  text  to  make 
them  pertinent  to  the  case  before  him,  as  Rom.  10:  7,  8.  Eph. 
4:  8.  1  Cor.  2:  9.  Had  it  been  the  Apostle’s  intention  to  adduce 
such  expressions  as  prophecies  for  proof,  would  not  his  aim  have 
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been  at  once  frustrated,  if  arbitrary  adaptation  of  the  language* 
could  be  proved  against  him  ?  It  will  be  replied :  but  was  not 
such  artifice  demonstrably  accepted  in  Jewish  hermeneutics  as 
allowable?  Certainly,  in  the  Haggada;  and  it  is  to  just  this 
department  that  these  citations  by  Paul  belong,  i.  e.  not  to  the 
department  of  strict  proof,  but  of  free  ascetic  application.'  Finally, 
in  some  places  the  mode  of  introduction  shows  that  the  Apostle 
did  not  think  of  prophecy.  When  in  2  Cor.  viii.  he  is  admonish¬ 
ing  the  church  to  bring  about  a  certain  equality  by  giving  one  to 
another,  in  v.  15  he  refers  to  Ex.  16:  18,  where  the  text  in  his¬ 
torical  narration  reads :  o  ro  noXv  ovx  inXsovaae  xcu  6  to  oXiyop  ovx 
^atjovrptt',  the  same  case  occurs  in  9:  9,  in  adducing  Ps.  112:  9. 
Again,  in  Paul’s  discourse,  Acts  13:  40,  the  subjective  character 
of  the  citation  is  indicated  by  the  formula :  iqt’ 

vpdg  TO  iiQtjftipoT  iv  toii  nQocp^Tan.  In  like  manner,  the  formula 
used  in  another  passage  in  Acts,  points  to  the  natural  import  of 
a  citation  from  the  Old  Testament  which  occurs  frequently  in 
the  New,  in  the  interpretation  of  which  modem  rationalistic 
exposition  indicates  no  less  a  lack  of  sound  common  sense  than 
the  old  Rabbinical.  Isa.  6:  9, 10  is  in  the  New  Testament  seve¬ 
ral  times  applied  to  different  persons.  According  to  Fritzsche 
and  Meyer  this  is  always  as  prophecy.  Matt.  13:  14,  Christ  is 
said,  according  to  Fritzsche,  to  have  seen  in  this  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament  a  prophecy  of  the  intellectual  stupidity  of  the 
Jews  in  regard  to  his  parables.^  According  to  Meyer,  in  John 
12:  40,  John  refers  the  prophecy  to  a  judicial  act  of  Christ  him¬ 
self  (not  of  God!)  by  which  he  had  blinded  his  contemporaries 
with  regard  to  himself.  Paul,  in  Rom.  11:  8,  as  Fritzsche  will 
have  it,  applies  the  expression  to  the  Jews  of  his  time  {etog  T^g- 
aijiieQov  ijittgag).  The  question  whether  such  a  conflict  in  inter¬ 
pretation  between  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  of  these  among^ 


1  As  evidence  to  the  contrary,  reference  might,  indeed,  be  made  to  Matt.  27: 9, 
where  the  Evangelist  introduces  the  prophet’s  words  with  a  formula  of  citation, 
as  prophecy,  and  yet  conforms  the  words  to  the  fulfilment.  Tet  we  are  not  cer¬ 
tain  how  much  of  the  form  in  these  citations  belongs  to  the  Greek  translator.. 
Further,  the  case  is  quite  diffcient  from  that  in  Eph.  4:  8.  Bom.  10:  7,  8.  There 
is  here  no  violence  at  all  done  to  the  text ;  only  the  interpretation  is  combined 
with  the  quotation. 

*  Fritzsche  on  Matt.  13:  14:  interpretatio :  itenm  accidit  Jetaiae  tempore  ipei 
ilia  Wetstenio  probata,  quum  toUit  naturam  verbi  mvear/ltigovodiu,  tom  Jesu  con- 
silio  repugnat,  qni  Jesaiae  locum  pro  vaticinio  tractat,  quod  per  suos  aeqnalen 
ratum  fiat 
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‘themselves,  was  to  be  admitted,  would  not  have  embarrassed 
these  commentators.  The  answer  would  have  been :  this  incon¬ 
sistency,  as  it  appears  to  our  interpretation,  is  none  from  ^he 
Jewish  point  of  view,  which  admits  a  plurality  of  senses  in  the 
words  of  Scripture.  Acts  28;  25,  however,  points  to  the  natural, 
imartihcial  conception  of  the  matter,  where  this  language  from 
Isa.  vi.  is  introduced  with  the  words :  xaXag  to  mevna  to  ayiot 
iXukriae  dia  'Hadtov  tov  7iQoq)i^Tov  n^og  t  ovg  ti  at  igag  ^ 

Now  if  Paul  thought  that,  in  all  these  passages,  he  was  citing 
prophecies,  he  must  have  quoted  altogether  without  regard  to 
sense  and  connection,  according  to  a  merely  accidental  similarity 
in  the  language.  This  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that,  when 
the  LXX.,  which  he  commonly  follows,  departs  too  far  from  the 
meaning  of  a  text,  he  is  wont  to  go  back  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
just  as  Matthew  or  his  translator  does  in  Messianic  passages 
(  Koppe,  in  the  Excursus  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans,  Credner’s 
Contrib.  to  Introd.  to  the  New  Testament,  II.). 

Besides  the  Pauline  citations  already  mentioned,  the  following 
also  belong  to  the  class  of  mere  accommodations,  Rom.  2;  24.  3; 
4,  10—18.  8:  36.  9:  13,  15,  33.  10:  11.  15:  3,  21.  1  Cor.  1:  19,  31. 
3:  19,  20.  14:  21.  15:  54,  55  (in  like  manner  if  v.  55  is  not  reck¬ 
oned  with  the  citation).  2  Cor.  4:  13.  6:  2,  16 — 18.  Gal.  4:  27. 

In  regard  to  the  historical  correctness  of  Paul’s  exposition,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  he  often  derives  more  from  a  passage 
than  is  according  to  the  historical  sense  contained  in  it,  yet 
always  with  an  accurate  and  profound  conception  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea.  Thus,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  blessing  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  Gal.  3:  8 ;  in  the  argumentation  in  Rom.  4:  1 1,  which  he 
rests  upon  the  circumstance  that  Abraham' received  circumcision 
as  a  seal  of  faith ;  in  the  argument  in  Rom.  4:  17,  based  on  the 
expression  “  father  of  many  nations in  the  proof  of  the  calling 
of  the  heathen,  Rom.  9:  25,  26,  from  passages  which  refer  to 
Israel  as  become  idolatrous ;  Acts  13:  35  seq.,  in  the  direct  Mes¬ 
sianic  interpretation  of  Ps.  xvi. ; '  Rom.  9:  33,  in  the  direct  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  stone  of  stumbling,  Isa.  28:  16,  to  Christ,  although  it 

1  Whether  Miv  is  correctly  translated  by  d$iupdogd  is  here  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance;  the  point  is  rather,  whether  the  Psalmist  used  it  in  this  sense.  This 
Hengstenberg  gives  up,  and  attempts,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  that  Peter,  also, 
in  the  corresponding  application  of  the  passage,  Acts  ii.,  had  in  view  only  the 
signification  grave.  Further,  Ewald’s  exposition,  also,  recognizes  the  ideal  nature 
of  the  Psalniist’s  hope,  reaching,  as  it  docs,  beyond  the  range  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 
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more  properly  denotes  the  ideal  theocracy  established  in  Israel, , 
and  so  elsewhere.  These  expressions  are  never  seized  upon  arbi¬ 
trarily,  according  to  a  mere  apparent  analogy ;  only  their  original 
sense  is  in  the  application  restricted  or  extended.  The  Apostle 
proceeds  like  one,  who,  having  seen  a  completed  picture,  and 
then  cast  a  glance  upon  the  outline  sketch,  believes  that  he  sees 
more  indicated  there,  than  he  who  is  familiar  only  with  the 
sketch.  If  we  may  bring  forward  for  comparison  recent  analo¬ 
gies,  we  would  allude  to  the  development  of  ancient  philosophi¬ 
cal  systems  by  modem  philosophers,  according  to  their  several 
points  of  view,  as  Platonism  is  represented,  e.  g.  by  Tennemann 
and  by  Hegel ;  or  to  Schweizer’s  exhibition  of  the  earlier  Re¬ 
formed  theology,  in  regard  to  which  a  reviewer  says :  “  Without 
exactly  altering  the  Reformed  theory,  the  author  brings  to  view, 
in  its  dark  beginnings,  a  much  higher  development,  and  thus 
anticipates  what  belongs  first  to  the  theology  of  the  Union.” 

By  commentators  who  do  not  value  formal  correctness  above 
truth  to  the  idea,  the  same  deep  spiritual  discernment  has  4)een 
recognized  in  Paul’s  expositions  as  in  those  of  Christ.  It  has 
been  hidden  only  to  the  pedants  of  the  schools.  A  distinction 
will  be  found  to  exist  only  in  this,  that,  with  the  disciple,  this 
deep  discernment  prevails  through  the  medium  of  the  culture  of 
the  Jewish  schools,  while,  with  the  master,  ygafiftata  fUfia- 
(John  7:  15),  this  is  not  so.  With  Christ,  furthermore, 
regard  to  what  is  universal  in  humanity,  is  predominant,  while, 
in  the  Apostle’s  application  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in 
his  dialectics,  the  Rabbinical  school  betrays  itself;  this  medium 
exercises  upon  the  form  of  Paul’s  exposition  a  determining  influ¬ 
ence,  while  it  has  not  been  able  to  pervert  its  spirit.  Many  have 
expressed  a  more  unfavorable  judgment,  having  particular  regard 
to  Gal.  3:  16.  4:  24  seq.  1  Cor.  9:  9,  10.  10:  5.  It  is  said  that  here, 
at  the  expense  of  trath.  Rabbinic  culture  has  manifested  itself 
in  arbitrary  allegorizing,  in  pressing  the  letter  to  the  neglect  of 
grammar,  in  the  adoption  of  absurd  legends.  More  thorough 
examination  shows  these  accusations  to  be  groundless. 

The  Apostle  reasons  in  Gal.  4:  24,  through  an  allegory,  which 
he  himself  calls  such :  uupd  iartp  dlky/o^PfUfUt  i.  e.  which  is  of 
such  a  kind  that  it  has  another  than  the  proper  signification ; 
Hesychius :  aHo  n  nagd  to  dxovoiiefov  unodetxifvovaet.  We  have 
a  remark  to  make,  first,  concerning  the  use  of  the  word  allegory. 
Mynster  expresses  the  strange  idea  (on  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
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to  the  Hebrews,  Stud,  and  Krit.  1829,  II.  334),  that  in  the  New 
Testament  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  allegorizing ;  in  Glal.  iv.  and 
in  Hebrews  only  a  slight  approach  to  it”  The  author  is  think* 
ing,  however,  of  the  allegory  in  Philo’s  style,  which  gives  up 
altogether  the  literal  sense  where  it  is  objectionable,  and  where 
not,  declares  it  nonessential  (Dahne,  Alexan.  Religionsphilos.,  I. 
63,  64).  This  style  of  allegory  is  unknown  even  to  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Midrasch,  much  more,  to  the  New  Testament  Allegory  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  Paul  here  employs  it,  is  nothing  but  the 
typical  sense ;  and  the  propriety  of  typical  exposition  cannot  be 
denied  here.  In  the  relations  of  the  descendants  of  Sarah  and 
those  of  Hagar,  the  relations  of  the  children,  of  the  legal  and  the 
evangelical  institutions,  are  shadowed  forth.  The  children  of 
Sarah  are  like  the  latter,  for  they  are  bom  xara  jtPtBpOj  i.  e. 
according  to  a  promise,  through  Divine  interposition  in  behalf 
of  the  dead  Sarah,  and  are  free,  being  bom  of  a  free  woman ; 
the  children  of  Hagar  are  like  those  under  the  law,  for  they  are 
bom'  xara  adgxa,  i.  e.  in  the  course  of  nature  (cf.  xata  adgxa. 
Bom.  4:  1),  and  of  a  slave.  Paul  had  also  distinguished  in  like 
manner  in  Bom.  iv.  a  twofold  posterity  of  Abraham,  that  of  the 
children  of  faith,  and  those  after  the  flesh,  in  v.  12.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  the  typical  exposition  is  here  in  fault  (De  Wette  on 
this  passage,  Baur’s  Apostle  Paul,  p.  667),  for  it  was  Ishmael 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  while  the  descendants  of 
Isaac  were  rather  subject  to  the  law.  But  an  allegory,  in  the 
technical  sense,  a  sustained  analogy,  we  do  not  find  here,  but 
simply  a  type,  which  by  no  means  requires  correspondence  in  all 
points,  as  Bom.  5:  14  shows.  There  arises  now  the  further 
inquiry:  but  did  not  Paul  look  upon  this  type  as  objective, 
designed  by  God  ?  It  certainly  seems  so. 

The  consciousness  of  the  objective  nature  of  the  vnovoia  ap¬ 
pears  more  decidedly  with  the  Apostle  in  the  citation,  1  Cor.  9: 
9,  10.  Here,  even  De  Wette  allows  hiniself  to  be  led  into  the 
error  of  assuming  an  allegory  in  Philo’s  sense,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  literal  meaning ;  and  if  ndvttas  were  to  be  explained  with 
Meyer  “altogether,”  then  Paul  would  have  definitely  made 
prominent  the  exclusion  of  the  literal  sense.  But  how  would 
even  a  Rabbi  have  dared  to  deny  in  terms  the  literal  import  of 
the  law,  Deut.  25:  4  ?  ,  Even  Philo  speaks  only  with  displeasure 
of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  an  allegory,  dare  to  abrogate  laws 
of  Moses  (see  the  well-known  passage,  de  migratione  Abr.  p.  401, 
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Dahne’s  Alex.  ReligionsphiL,  I  66.  Gfrorer’s  Philo,  I.  86,  second 
edition).  Especially,  how  could  a  disciple  of  him,  according  to 
whose  word  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  the  Father 
in  heaven,  expressly  exclude  beasts  from  the  number  of  the 
objects  of  Divine  providence?  The  same  Rtickert  who  says 
“we  know  well  how  it  stands  with  the  Apostle’s  proofs  from 
Scripture,”  does  not  hesitate,  as  sound  common  sense  requires, 
in  the  question  fci)  fuTiei  ttp  &e(pt  to  supply  fwpop  after 

fioeSr,  He  who  regards  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  as  Paul’s, 
has  a  decisive  argument  for  the  literal  sense  of  the  command¬ 
ment  in  1  Tim.  5:  18.  We  are  then,  with  Billroth,  Rttckert, 
Lachmann,  to  consider  all  as  far  as  a  question,  and  explain 
ndrtan'f  as  is  common  in  answers,  as  an  emphatic  affirmation : 
doth  God  care  for  the  oxen  alone,  or  doth  he  say  this  certainly 
for  our  sakes  ?  This  “  certainly,”  “  by  all  means,”  presupposes 
the  literal  sense,  and  aims  to  show,  notwithstanding,  that  it  was 
also  said  for  the  sake  of  the  apostles ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
application  to  the  apostles  is  one  intended  by  God. 

We  shall  come  back  to  discuss  in  f  5  the  Divine  intention  in 
such  expressions,  but  will  first  look  at  the  legendary  (so  called) 
interpretation  in  1  Ck)r.  10:  4.  Following  Semler,  recent  com¬ 
mentators,  RUckert,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  say  that  the  Apostle  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Jewish  legend,  according  to  which  the  fountain  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  rock  attended  the  Israelites  forty  years  long,  and 
that  he  saw  in  this  rock  Christ’s  Shekinah.  We  will  not  here 
enter  into  other  grounds,  lying  in  the  text  itself,  limiting  ourselves 
to  this  remark,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  legend  is  still  un¬ 
proved.  The  oldest  passages  adduced  by  Wetstein  and  Schott- 
gen,  are  from  the  Targums,  and  these  all  speak,  not  of  the  water 
from  the  rock,  but  of  quite  another  thing,  of  the  fountain  raised 
from  the  earth  by  the  staves  of  the  princes  and  Moses,  Num.  21: 
18.  Authors  of  later  date  allude  only  to  this  fountain.  Only 
one  dictum,  seems  to  include  the  rock  with  this,  viz.  in  a  passage 
from  Jarchi  in  the  commentary  to  the  section  of  the  Talmud, 
Thaanit,  f.  19.  1,  it  is  said:  “Miriam’s  fountain  (with  whose 
healing,  legend  puts  the  fountain  in  connection)  was  the  rock 
from  which  the  waters  flowed.  In  his  exposition  of  Num.  xxi., 
however,  where  he  speaks  at  length  of  the  matter,  he  follows 
exactly  the  form  of  the  legend  given  above,  and  in  ch.  xx., 
where  the  rock  is  spoken  of,  adds  nothing  that  could  be  applied 
here. 
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Concerning  Gal.  3:  16,  where  the  Apostle,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  prove  a  prophecy,  is  said  to  have  done  violence  to  grammar, 
see  the  Supplement^ 

f  d.  Application  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Evangelists. 

As  dyodiipaxoi  the  Evangelists  have  nothing  of  the  subtlety 
that  marks  Paul’s  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  furthermore, 
their  applications  of  it  fail  to  exhibit  always  Paul’s  profound  dis¬ 
cernment  ;;  parallelisms  which  rest  so  little  on  an  internal  con¬ 
nection  of  ideas,  as  Matt  2:  15,  23.  8:  17.  13:  35.  John  .  18:  9,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Paul. 

The  assumption  of  mere  adaptation  to  the  words  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  seem  more  doubtful  here,  where,  instead  of  the 
formula  Ka&ue  fiyQantait  we  usually  find  wa  (with  the 

exception  of  Jo^  12: 14).  True,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  neces¬ 
sarily  excluded,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  n(fpq)iitevetr,  which, 

^  [Of  this  long  and  elaborate  discussion  we  can  give  only  an  abstract.  To 
prepare  the  way  for  a  just  and  generous  estimate  of  the  Apostle’s  argument,  the 
author  examines  Acts  17:  23,  28.  1  Cor.  11: 15,  as  showing  how  profound  and 
sagacious  is  the  Apostle’s  interpretation  of  nature,  and  of  heathenism.  Can  6e 
err  so  greatly  or  reason  so  frivolously  as  many  assume  in  regard  to  Gal.  3: 16  ? 
He  is  said  to  have  falsely  applied  the  collective  ynr  in  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
to  one  individual,  Christ,  and  to  prove  this,  urged  the  singular  form  2*^^.  as  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  an  individual,  while  in  fact  it  is  used  in  innumerable  instances 
collectively,  and  the  plural  occurs  only  in  another  sense.  If  the  Apostle  reasoned 
so,  he  knew  better,  and  accommodated  his  argument  to  his  readers,  who,  he 
might  assume,  were  stupid  enough  to  accept  it ;  or  he,  so  long  trained  by  Gama¬ 
liel,  knew  no  better  1  Now  the  only  logical  and  proper  sense  of  is 

different  species  or  classes  of  descendants,  posterities.  The  promises,  involving 
ultimately  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  were  not  given  to  the  07r/p- 
ftaxa^  but  to  the  oni^put ;  to  the  alrl^fta,  since  a  promise  made  of  them,  that  the 
heathen  should  be  blessed  in  them,  is  a  promise  to  them.  But  who  or  what  is 
this  We  should  think  of  Christ,  and  Paul  says  oc  iatt  Xfiar6s4 

And  yet  the  promise  is  rtp  fmiffparu  And,  again,  if  the  Messiah  is  the  ow/p/tct, 
what  is  the  reasoning  ?  The  question  was,  whether  those  who  should  become 
partakers  of  thb  kingdom  only  through  faith,  without  the  law,  were  genuine  par¬ 
takers  ?  Verses  9,  19,  29,  and  Rom.  iv.  show  that  the  aniqfta  cannot  be  exclu¬ 
sively  the  Messiah,  but  the  spiritual  posterity  of  Abraham,  as  distinguished  from 
his  posterity  in  every  other  sense.  And  Uiis  posterity  is  Christ.  He  is  xar* 
the  Son  of  Gk>d,  and  believers  are,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  sons, 
one  with  Christ,  and,  so  far  forth,  in  faith,  and  as  believers,  Abraham’s  seed 
and  heirs.  They  are  one  person  {ete,  v.  28)  in  Christ,  his  nl^QWfta  (Eph.), 
cf.  1  Con  12: 12.  The  promise  had,  then,  from  the  first,  a  definite  spiritual  pos¬ 
terity  in  view. — Tr.]  , 
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as  we  have  seen,  is  used  of  a  mere  simile,  is  an  expression 
equivalent  to  nhi^v<sd‘ai,  A  simile  occurs  in  Matt  2: 18,  where, 
however,  it  is  not  the  intended  fulfilment  that  is  made  prominent 
by  a  tta  nXtiQm&y,  but  only  the  fact  of  a  fulfilment,  expressed  by 
Tore  In  those  cases,  on  the  contrary,  in  which,  by 

ipa  or  ontof  xXjjQoad-y,  the  occurrence  of  a  fulfilment  is  represented 
as  the  result  of  a  Divine  intention,  it  is  most  probable  that  some 
sort  of  objective  connection  of  the  fact  with  the  expression  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  supposed,  a  direct  prophecy  or  a  vaopoia. 
Thus  in  Matt  1:  22.  2:  15,  32.  4:  14.  8;  17.  12;  18—21.  13:  35. 
21:  4.  27:  9,  35.  John  12:  15,  38—40.  19:  24.  Now,  where  the 
Evangelist  saw  in  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  a  prophecy, 
where  a  typical  parallel,  we  can,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  always 
determine  with  certainty.  In  Matt.  1:  22,  the  unique  character 
of  the  New  Testament  fact,  and  the  noQ&epog  of  the  LXX.,  go 
to  show  that  the  Evangelist  cites  Isa.  7: 14  as  a  proper  prophecy. 
The  correctness  of  this  conception  of  the  passage  is,  however, 
not  yet  satisfactorily  established  from  the  context,  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  has  not  been  explained  in  a  way  altogether  decisive. 
The  most  thorough  Messianic  exposition,  after  Hengstenbeig,  is 
that  of  Drechsler  (Expos,  of  Isaiah,  1844,  Part  1 ).  Yet  this  com¬ 
mentator  does  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  Messianic  interpre¬ 
tation  can  be  reconciled  with  vs.  15,  16  in  the  prophet  only  by  a 
violent  process,  tliat  which  is  seen  independently  of  time  (?), 
being  confusedly  mingled  with  the  events  whose  time  is  defined. 
Ingenious,  indeed,  but  more  artificial,  is  the  explanation  given 
by  Hoffmann  (Prophecy  and  Fulfilment,  221;  see  on  the  other 
side  Umbreit,  Stud  and  Krit.  1845,  II.).  Ewald,  it  is  true, 
asserts  confidently,  “that  explanation  is  likewise  false,  which 
does  not  observe  that  the  prophet  is  here  speaking  of  him  who 
is  to  be  Messiah,”  but  assumes  that  the  discourse  treats  of  no 
supernatural  conception,  and  that  the  prophet  expected  the  birtli 
and  growing  up  of  the  Messiah  within  his  ow^n  lifetime.  Into 
the  question  which  is  usually  discussed  at  length,  whether  riTsbr 
can  mean  only  an  intact  virgin  (see  Drechsler,  and  especially 
Kleinert  in  the  Litt  Anzeiger,  1832,  Nos.  25,  26),  there  is  less 
need  of  entering;  the  point  is,  whether  the  prophet  finds  the 
in  this,  that  she  is  to  conceive  supematurally,  and  so  far 
forth  remain  a  virgin.  If  this  is  not  the  prophet’s  sense,  then 
Matthew  could  not  cite  the  expression  even  as  a  complete 
simile,  and  the  typical  parallel  is  limited  to  the  name  Immanuel. 

Vob.  XI.  No.  43.  51 
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Of  proper  prophecy,  direct  or  typical,  the  Evangelist  is  think¬ 
ing,  furthermore,  in  Matt.  4:  14.  21:  4.  27:  9,  35.  John  12:  15,  38 
—40.  19:  24,  37.  In  Matt.  21:  4.  John  12:  15,  a  direct  prophecy 
is  generally  conceded  by  modern  exegesis ;  on  Matt.  4:  14,  cf. 
Umbreit  on  Isa.  8:  23.  Ps.  xxii.  (Matt  27:  35.  John  19:  24)  is, 
on  account  of  its  wonderful  conclusion,  v.  28  seq.,  a  Messianic 
Psalm,  if  regarded  merely  in  a  historical  light  What  the  singer, 
impelled  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  says  of  his  sufferings  and  their 
fruit,  has  fbund  its  perfect  truth  only  in  Christ  As  to  the  cita¬ 
tions  from  Zechariah  in  Matt.  27:  9.  John  19:  37,  of.  Rev.  1:  7, 
exegesis  must  wait  for  yet  more  light  upon  this  peculiarly  impor¬ 
tant  and  obscure  prophet ;  still,  essential  service  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  by  Hengstenberg,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  prophet, 
who  in  chapters  iii.  and  vi.  has  so  undeniably  .proved  his  super¬ 
natural  discernment  as  seer,  in  those  passages  also  prophesied 
of  the  Messiah.  The  citation,  John  12:  38,  39,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  regard  as  a  mere  accommodation,  did  not  v.  41  show 
in  what.way  the  Evangelist  justified  to  himself  the  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Messiah.  The  Logos,  God  as  revealing  himself, 
was  also  to  the  prophets  the  medium  of  revelation ;  consequently 
there  also  the  prophet  (it  should  properly  be  said  God)  had  in 
view  in  that  language  the  demeanor  of  obdurate  Israel  towards 
Christ;  an  exegetical  inference  whose  correctness  certainly 
must  be  denied,  while  yet  this  is  perfectly  true,  that  that  Divine 
accusation,  which  represented  the  spiritual  stupidity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  an  universal  characteristic,  first  found  its  most  complete 
confirmation,  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation  towards  Christ.  Here, 
again,  then,  we  see  trutli  in  finite  limits;  incorrectness  of  form 
with  truthfulness  of  the  idea. 

That  these  Evangelists  with  the  formula  tra  certainly 

did  adduce,  not  merely  direct  prophecy,  but  types  of  the  future 
assumed  to  be  divinely  intended,  may  be  clearly  proved  in  the 
following  manner.  If  the  Evangelist  in  John  18:  9,  sees  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  Christ’s  words  in  17:  12,  he  can  have  done  this  only  on 
the  supposition  of  a  vnovoia ;  for,  that  the  Redeemer  by  damXua 
intended  a  spiritual  destruction,  the  Evangelist  could  not  have 
failed  to  perceive  for  the  very  reason  that  Judas  is  made  an 
exception.  It  might  even  seem  doubtful,  whether  he  assumes 
air  intended  vnovoiUj  and  would  not  merely  make  prominent  the 
remarkable  fact  of  a  fulfilment  of  Christ’s  words  in  the  physical 
deliverance  of  the  disciples ;  yet  we  have  a  similar  case  in  John 
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11:  51,  where,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  realization  of  the 
high  priest’s  words  in  a  higher  sense  than  he  humanly  intended, 
a  Divine  vnovoia  is  still  assumed  in  the  utterance  of  them. 
Among  these  typical  parallels.  Matt  2:  15.  8:  17  also  belong. 
Here  the  citation  seems  purely  arbitrary,  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
former  passage,  no  true  parallelism  between  the  calling  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  and  that  of  the  Messiah  seems  demonstrable ;  in  the 
latter,  for  the  ethical  sense  of  the  prophet’s  language  a  physical 
sense  is  substituted.  If,  however,  we  may  suppose  in  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  the  idea,  which  has  its  warrant  also  in  Isa.  49:  3,  that  the 
Messiah,  as  the  absolute  son  and  servant  of  God,  had  his  type  in 
Israel,  might  not  this  circumstance  seem  remarkable  to  him, 
having  his  Jewish  readers  in  view,  that  this  Son  of  God  was  also 
obliged  to  depart  into  Egypt ;  quite  independently  of  regard  to  the 
different  purpose  of  the  departure  ?  In  respect  to  Matt.  8: 17,  it  is 
just  as  little  to  be  assumed  as  in  John  xviii.,  that  the  Evangelist 
insisted  upon  the  physical  construction,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
moral ;  it  seemed  to  him  remarkable ;  he  regarded  it  perhaps  as 
designed,  that  the  words  should  be  fulfilled,  also,  in  this  sense ; 
whether  we  are  to  suppose  him  prompted  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  connection  between  sin  and  evil,  as  Olshausen  holds,  remain¬ 
ing  an  open  question.  One  instance  is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Matt. 
2:  23,  that  crux  interpretum,  where  the  unlearned  Evangelist 
seems  to  have  employed  the  mystical  quibbling  of  the  Haggada, 
and  to  have  found  a  prophetic  intimation  in  the  sound  of  the 
words.  According  to  Meyer  and  De  Wette,  he  finds  something 
prophetic  in  this,  that  the  predicate  *1X3 ,  “  sprout,”  given  to  the 
Messiah  in  Isa.  11:  1,  forms  a  paronomasia  with  '>'^3t3 .  But  the 
Evangelist  writes  in  the  plural,  dux  nQoefiriT^Vi  and  the  inter¬ 
preters  above  named  recognize  the  ground  of  this  in  the  fact, 
that  he  has  reference  as  well  to  other  passages  where  the  Mes¬ 
siah  is  called  nax.  Zech.  6:  12,  “and  behold  a  man”  who  is 
called  .  It  is,  therefore,  even  doubtful  whether  or*  is  a  rela¬ 
tive,  and  whether  we  have  not  rather  to  translate  “  that  he  shall 
be  called  a  Nazarene”  (Gersdorf’s  “  Sprachchar.  des  N.  T.”  I. 
136).  The  Evangelist  had,  then,  regard  not  merely  to  the  sound 
but  to  the  sense  of  the  word.  Now  Nazareth  had  its  very  name, 
•^5^3 ,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  “  a  feeble  twig,”  an  insignificant 
place,  and  there  was  special  contempt  for  it  (Hengstenberg’s 
Christology,  II.  1  seq.).  The  thought  of  the  Evangelist  is,  there¬ 
fore,  “  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  chose  the  despised  place ;  there  was 
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at  the  same  time  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  that  he  was  to  be 
a  humble  sprout  from  David’s  stem.”  There  is  a  truth  in  this, 
only  it  seems  to  us  a  contracted  religious  view  that  seeks  in  such 
accidentals  a  Divine  intenticm. 

This  brings  us  now  to  the  question  already  touched  upon,  how 
it  is  with  regard  to  this  Divine  intention  in  the  types  and  paral¬ 
lels  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  assumed  by  the  Evangelists, 
and  also  by  Paul,  and  probably  by  Christ.  And  first,  we  remark, 
that  in  some  passages  a  consciousness  opposed  to  this,  that  of 
the  subjective  character  of  such  parallels,  is  expressed.  When 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  10:  6  writes  ravra  tv  not  tjftdip  De 

Wette  admits  that  7v;ro;  is  here  only  “  token we  are  to  take 
warning  from  them  when  we  draw  a  parallel.  In  Bom.  5:  14, 
also,  may  be  only  the  type  which  to  the  view  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  lies  in  the  fact,  not  that  designedly  established  as  such  by 
God.  In  Eph.  5;  32,  by  iyw  de  Heytu  eig  XQtarop  he  expresses  a 
consciousness  of  the  subjective  nature  of  his  application.  In 
Bom.  15:  3,  he  gives  his  own  thought,  that  Christ  had  for  God’s 
sake  suffered  reproach,  in  his  own  words ;  when  he  justifies  this 
by  the  remark,  that  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testnment 
can  serve  for  our  dtdaaxaXtctf  he  gives  a  general  canon  for  the 
subjective  use  of  Old  Testament  parallels.  In  other  instances, 
like  Gal.  4:  24.  1  Cor.  9:  9,  10.  John  11:  51.  18:  9.  Matt.  2:  15,  23. 
8: 17.  13:  35,  etc.,  this  is  certainly  not  the  case,  and  these  demand 
a  dogmatic  investigation  into  the  Apostle’s  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  natural  mode  of  viewing  things  calls  every  coincidence  of 
events  and  actions,  which  is  brought  about  neither  by  an  inward 
necessity  nor  by  a  free  intention,  accident.  A  man  is  struck 
down  upon  the  road ;  a  priest  passes  by ;  Christ  says  it  occurred 
xara  avyxvQiav  (by  a  happening  together).  Ruth  goes  out  to 
glean ;  the  field  upon  which  she  happens,  belongs  to  Boaz ;  an 
accident  (n*;)pn ,  a  meeting)  would  have  it  so.  What  is  accident 
according  to  natural  principles,  is  according  to  those  of  religion  “a 
monarch  by  the  grace  of  God,  whose  incognito  we  must  respect.” 
And  -with  right.  For,  must  not  just  this  connection  of  events, 
this  concurrence  and  with  this  the  reciprocal  infiuence,  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  highest  causality,  that  rules  the  world  ?  “  The 
accidents,”  says  Novalis,  “are  the  separate  facts;  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  these  accidents,  their  coincidence,  is  not  again  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  law,  the  result  of  the  profoundest,  most  systematic 
wisdom.”  And  Rothe  says  (Ethik,  I.  124)  :  “  How  entirely 
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soever  the  several  results  may  be,  each  by  itself,  the  effects  of 
the  freedom  of  the  creature,  their  aggregate  result  is  the  effect 
of  their  combination  and  concentmtion,  and  this,  which  we  are 
wont  to  call  accident,  is  alone  God’s  work,  the  work  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  world.  What  appears  to  us  accident,  is  just  that 
kind  of  occurrence  in  the  world  which  we  are  compelled  to  refer 
exclusively  and  directly  to  God’s  government  of  the  world  as  its 
cause,  inasmuch  as  we  are  unable  to  discover  within  the  realm 
of  creation  an  adequate  causality.”  By  Moses,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  people  of  Israel,  is  led  from  Egypt ;  by  the  parents  of  Jesus, 
Jesus  the  Divine  child ;  neither  by  human  intention,  nor  by  inter¬ 
nal  necessity,  has  this  parallelism  been  brought  about ;  its  ulti¬ 
mate  ground  is  in  causal  agency  of  God  ruling  the  world.  Caia- 
phas  will  let  Jesus  die  for  the  good  of  the  nation ;  Jesus  dies, 
according  to  his  own  decision,  in  a  higher  sense  for  the  good  of 
the  people ;  Caiaphas  did  not  intend  what  Jesus  does,  nor  does 
Jesus  design  to  make  true  what  Caiaphas  says ;  it  is  the  Divine 
causality,  by  which  these  facts,  standing  in  no  internal  connec¬ 
tion,  are  made  to  coincide.  In  referring  such  coincidence  to  a 
Divine  influence,  this  religious  view  of  the  world  cannot  be  pro¬ 
nounced  erroneous ;  only  that  it  commonly,  and  also  in  the  cita¬ 
tions  of  the  apostles,  follows  a  particularistic  method,  namely,  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  certain  occurrences  to  the  highest 
ends  in  the  universe,  or  even  merely  for  a  subjective  interest, 
this  coincidence  is  distinguished  above  that  in  other  cases,  and 
designated  as  the  special  ordering  of  Providence,  while  the  objec¬ 
tive  view  refers  every  coincidence  to  Providence.  As  no  indi¬ 
vidual  thing  can  be  conceived  and  willed  by  the  highest  causality 
as  individual,  but  each  only  as  a  member  in  a  universe,  in  which 
each  is  conditioned  by  all,  and  is  again  the  condition  of  all,  so  a 
privileged  participation  in  Providence  ccumot  be  maintained. 
The  contrary  seems  to  be  involved  in  Matt.  10:  29 — 31,  but  the 
conclusion  serves  only  to  confirm  the  subjective  confidence  of 
man,  that  he,  in  consideration  of  the  higher  end  assigned  him, 
may  more  certainly  regard  himself  as  the  -object  of  Providence, 
than  beasts. 

So  far  modern  speculation  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
the  New  Testament  Only  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
regarded  as  unintentionally  fixed,  these  earlier  expressions,  which 
were  realized  in  later  occurrences,  as  uttered  without  special 
intention.  The  view  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  contrary, 
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finds  here,  for  the  most  part,  Divine  intention,  and  in  language  a 
divinely  intended  vnovoia.  The  modern  theological  view  stops 
,with  considering  the  efficient  cause ;  the  biblical  stands  on  the 
ground  (predominantly,  at  least,  see  above)  of  a  regard  to  the 
final  cause.  With  this  it  is  as  with  all  pragmatic  teleology. 
The  mutual  fitness  which  we  ascribe  to  the  several  data  in 
nature  and  history,  is  never  the  only  one  (for  all  conditions  all), 
often  not  the  most  immediate  one,  i.  e.  the  inunanent,  sometimes 
even  a  purely  subjective  one  which  does  not  at  all  exist  in  them. 
This  subjective  character  the  teleology  of  the  evangelists  exhi¬ 
bits,  when,  in  order  to  be  able  to  assume  a  Divine  intention,  they 
presuppose  a  vnovoioy  which  has  no  connection  with  the  historical 
sense,  indeed,  even  contradicts  as  in  John  18:  9.  11:  51.  Matt. 
8: 17.  This  is  just  as  we  should  say,  that  those  edifying  feelings 
that  are  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  through  an  alteratipn  of  the 
historical  sense  of  Scripture,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  result 
intended  by  the  author  of  Scripture,  even  though  they  may  ever 
be  subjectively  profitable.  Typology  receives,  therefore,  from 
Augustine  the  warning :  est  conjectura  mentis  humanae,  quae 
aliquando  ad  verum  pervenit,  aliquando  fallitur.  Where,  how¬ 
ever,  a  historical  sphere  is  developed  from  a  lower,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  New  Testament  economy,  in  such  a  way  that  the  same 
laws  spiritualized  reappear  in  it,  and  leave  their  impress  in  its 
institutions,  rules  of  life,  expressions,  the  typological  and  paral¬ 
lelizing  application  will  gain  an  objective  character,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  divinely  intended. 

i  6.  Application  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

This  Epistle  has  a  writer  for  its  author  who  shows  himself 
not  less  versed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  uses  it  not  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  Paul.  But  the  defects  in  hermeneutics,  which 
were  striking  in  Paul  and  the  evangelists,  appear  in  this  Epistle 
in  a  yet  higher  degree.  While  Paul’s  citations  correspond,  at 
least  in  idea,  with  the  expressions  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
are  adduced,  those  in  our  Epistle  seem  in  part,  as  in  1:  6, 10 — 12. 
2:  13,  to  be  altogether  without  warrant  The  way  in  which  the 
author  applies  the  Old  Testament  for  the  end  of  his  argument, 
is  yet  less  to  be  pronounced  free  from  subtlety  (cf.  the  exposition, 
of  Ps.  xcv.  in  3:  7 — 4:  9,  and  the  pressing  of  the  letter  of  Ps.  ex. 
in  ch.  vii),  and  his  application  still  less  grounded  upon  objective 
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truth  than  that  of  Paul,  since  he  does  not,  like  Paul,  in  case  of 
important  differences  between  the  Greek  translation  and  the 
Hebrew  text,  go  back  to  the  latter,  but  argues  from  the  LXX. 
even  where  they  translate  incorrectly,  as  in  2:  7.  10:  5.  By  some 
critics  the  difference  in  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  is  esteemed 
so  considerable,  that  it  has  been  expressly  employed  to  prove 
the  origin  of  the  Epistle  not  Pauline.  “  No  one  will  be  able,” 
says  Schulz,  Epis.  to  the  Hebr.,  pp.  180  seq.,  “  to  show  anything 
like  this  in  the  genuine  Epistles  of  Paul ;  and  the  few  passages 
where  he  also  exhibits  typically  single  points  from  the  books  of 
^the  old  economy,  and  allegorizes,  which  we  see  brought  up 
against  us  by  the  defenders  of  the  Epistle  ( Gal.  4:  22 — 30.  Eph. 
5:  31),  will  by  no  means  suffice,  even  should  they  not,  on  closer 
examination,  be  converted  into  proofs  to  the  contrary.” 

Before  we  examine  in  detail  the  style  of  exposition  in  this 
Epistle,  we  ask,  whether  its  peculiarity  distinguishes  it  specifi* 
cally  from  Paul’s  method.  That,  in  expressions  like  that  quoted 
from  Schulz,  the  difference  is  rated  too  high,  is  admitted  on 
various  sides,  by  Bbhme,  Bleek,  von  Colin,*  and  recently  by 
Schwegler ;  and  yet  to  some  extent  these  same  men  hare  held 
the  designated  peculiarity  of  our  Epistle  as  so  singular,  that  they 
were  disposed  to  trace  it,  not  merely  in  general  to  the  Alexan* 
drian  culture  of  the  author,  but  to  an  immediate  influence  of 
Philo.  As  formerly  by  Grotius,  Clericus,  Mangey,  so  there  was 
by  Bleek,  I.  389  seq.,  and  most  recently  by  Schwegler  (Nacha- 
post.  Zeitalter,  II.  314)  a  direct  use  of  Philo  assumed.  An  affin* 
ity  in  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  we  cannot  concede ;  and  in 
this  agree  with  Neander*  (Planting  and  Training,  II.  857  seq., 
fourth  edition).  But  in  what  the  so  often  assumed  relationship 
between  the  mode  of  exposition  in  our  Epistle  and  Philo  con¬ 
sists,  has  been  indicated  neither  by  Bleek,  nor  by  De  Wette 
(Introd.  to  the  N.  T.,  290,  fourth  edition),  nor  by  others.  We 
must  maintain  that  just  those  specific  points  of  relationship  are 
wanting,  the  philosophically  figurative  conception  of  the  import 

^  In  the  review  of  Bohme’s  Commentary  in  the  Halle  Litt  Zeit.,  1826,  No.  131 : 
“  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  to  be  commended  that  Bohme  declares  against  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  from  the  Epistle  and  the  allegorizing,  conclude,  without  far¬ 
ther  ceremony,  that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  an  Alexandrian  Christian.” 

The  jflignificant  fact,  that  by  our  author  nothing  at  all  is  said  of  the  i^og, 
the  idea  predominant  with  Philo,  Schwegler  knows  how  to  explain  only  from  a 
definite  intention,  because  “  the  author  was  conscious  of  the  novelty  of  thia  mode 
of  teaching.” 
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of  words,  the  appeal  to  the  xtivopeg  uXXijyoQiaSf  the  extension 
of  allegory  to  the  physical  department,  and  especially  the  equiv¬ 
alence  or  the  subordination  of  the  historical  sense  to  the  mystical. 
As  proof  to  the  contrary  in  the  last  particular,  5:  12 — 6:  3  has 
been  adduced,  yet  this  has  been  disputed  as  well  by  Bleek  as 
De  Wette.  Following  Dahne  and  Gfrorer,  the  Tubingen  school 
indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  allegory  with  the  Jewish  theo¬ 
sophy  in  general  to  have  proceeded  from  Alexandria,  and  espe¬ 
cially  from  Philo  into  Palestine.  This  view  has,  however,  so 
little  claim  to  truth,  that  the  most  weighty  facts  indicate  the  con¬ 
trary.  We  call  attention  only  to  the  following,  that  Philo  him¬ 
self  supports  his  explanations  by  an  allegorical  tradition  (Dahne, 
1.  69, 74),  the  division  into  physical  and  ethical  allegory,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  so  characteristic  Midrasch  of  Palestine,  the 
and  nlQyn ,  and  the  intermixture  of  Jewish 

H^gsidae  even  in  the  LXX.  (Frankel,  Vorstudien  zur  LXX., 
1841,  186  seq.).' 

True,  our  Epistle  has  an  Alexandrian  coloring,  distinguishing 
it  from  the  Pauline,  as  well  in  the  genus  dicendi  as  especially  in 
the  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  only  it  is  not  peculiarly  Philo’s 
method  of  interpretation.  While  the  literary  character  of  Paul 
is  the  Talmudic-dialectic,  that  of  our  Epistie  is  the  Hellenistic- 
rhetorical.  As  the  homiletic-rhetorical  use  of  the  Bible  is  always 
less  severely  exact,  and  often,  especially  in  early  times,  lacks  a 
clear  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  the  sense  put  into  the 
Scriptures  from  that  drawn  from  them  (see  above  Sachs’s  lan¬ 
guage),  so  with  our  author,  upon  whom,  furthermore,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  the  greater  arbitrariness  in  interpretation  prevalent  at  Alex¬ 
andria  also  had  an  influence.  This  distinguishes  him  from  Paul. 

The  influence  of  the  homiletic  character  of  the  Epistle  upon 
the  citations,-  we  perceive  in  the  very  first  chapter.  From  the 
beginning  the  author  designated  the  Son  as  the  summit  of  all 
revelation,  as  the  heir  of  all,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the 
image  of  God.  From  this  results  his  superiority  to  the  angels, 
in  which  connection  reference  is  made  to  passages  where  he  is 
called  Son  of  God,  which  is  said  of  no  angels;  where  he  is 

1  However  thoroughly  Georgii  “  die  neueeten  Auffassangcn  der  Alex.  Bell* 
gionsphil.”  in  the  Journal  for  Historical  Theology,  1839,  has  in  other  respects 
illustrated  Philo’s  allegorical  exposition,  what  is  said  of  its  relation  to  that  of 
Palestine  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  author  supports  himself  only  upon  Eich- 
hom  and  one  passage  in  Jost’s  History  of  the  Israelites,  where  besides  the  Mas- 
orah  is  the  subject. 
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called  God,  Creator,  Ruler,  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  of  the  angels,  that  they  were  to  wor¬ 
ship  him,  that  they  were  servants  of  God.  Subsequently,  2:  6 
seq.  shows  that  the  earthly  humiliation  of  Christ  has  not  impaired 
his  exalted  dignity.  Four  of  the  citations  used  require,  even  in 
a  historical  exposition,  a  recognition  of  their  Messianic  character. 
In  the  direct  Messianic  conception  of  Ps.  ii.  and  cx.  expositinrs 
of  the  most  diverse  dogmatic  schools  coincide,  Hengstenbej^, 
Sack,  Stier,  Rosenmttller,  Koster,  Umbreit,  von  Lengerke,  while 
others,  like  Bleek,  maintain  at  least  the  typically  Messianic  im¬ 
port  A  judgment  on  the  words  adduced  in  1:  5  from  2  Sam.  7: 
14  may  be  more  doubtful.  The  promise  of  the  building  of  the 
temple,  in  v.  13,  we  can  apply  only  to  Solomon,  and  thus  agree 
with  Bleek,  in  opposition  to  Sack.  On  the  other  hand.  Sack  is 
right,  as  Bleek  also  admits,  in  this,  that  the  expression  refers  to 
the  whole  posterity  of  the  king,  and  that  the  promise  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  kingdom  presupposes  the  Messiah.  What  the  first  half  of 
V.  14  specially  promises,  and  the  author  here  cites,  has  been 
verified  in  other  descendants  of  David  in  a  subordinate  sense, 
jireiimiuently  in  Chilst’s  relation  to  God.  The  question,  whether 
there  is  anything  Messianic  in  that  promise,  depends  essentially 
on  the  view  taken  of  the  last  song  of  David,  2  Sam.  23:  1  seq. 
Undeniably  a  Messianic  hope  is  expressed  in  this  song;  by 
Ewald,  who  translates  v.  3  as  conditional  and  refers  it  to  David, 
this  prospect  is  reduced  to  the  most  perfect  possible  minimum, 
to  a  posterity  ideally  described  (History  of  Israel,  IL  671): 
“  Once  more  before  his  death,  rousing  himself  to  a  poetic  strain, 
David  clearly  feels  himself  to  be  a  prophet  of  Jahve,  and  pro¬ 
claims,  in  review  of  his  now  completed  life,  as  well  as  in 'free 
survey  of  the  future,  the  Divine  presentiment  in  him,  that  the 
dominion  of  his  house,  being  firmly  established  in  God,  will  sur¬ 
vive  his  death.”  It  is,  however,  very  questionable,  whether,  as 
Maurer,  De  Wette  and  others  understand  and  translate  the 
expression,  the  one  ideal  ruler  of  David’s  house  is  not  depicted ; 
if  this  be  so,  then  the  song  points  back  to  former  promises,  and 
to  what  other  than  2  Sam.  vii.  ?  So,  then,  David  also  referred 
the  promises  given  to  his  posterity  preeminently  to  the  Messiah. 
The  enigmatically  concise  and  highly  poetic  character  of  this 
remarkable  song  speaks  for  its  genuineness ;  it  is  also  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  Thenius  on  this  passage,  and  Ewald  (Dichter  des  A. 
B.,  I.  99).  Ps.  xlv.,  which  is  cited  in  v.  8,  can  for  decisive  rea- 
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sons  be  regarded  only  as  an  allegorical  Messianic  song ;  cf.  my 
exposition  of  the  Psalms,  Stier,  Hengstenberg,  Sack,  recently 
also  von  Lengerke. 

Most  striking  of  all,  however,  are  the  appeals  to  Ps.  97: 7.  102: 
26  in  vs.  6,  10.  On  account  of  the  application  given  to  these 
Psalms  in  our  Epistle,  the  majority  of  commentators,  it  is  trae, 
down  to  A.  Cramer  (1756)  have  regarded  the  Messiah  as  their 
subject  (cf.  the  controversy  of  Calov  with  Grotius) ;  yet  Michae- 
lis,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  concedes,  on 
V.  10 :  “I  should  say  that  it  was  inconceivable  how  expositors 
have  been  able  to  persuade  themselves  of  this,  had  I  not'  made 
a  similar  vain  attempt  in  the  31st  note  to  Peirce.”  At  least,  with 
reference  to  v.  6,  this  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  Storr,  that 
the  author  had,  as  in  Bom.  10:  6—8,  used  the  words  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  substratum  for  his  own  thoughts,  "  in  order  to 
express  himself  elegantly.”  Still,  these  expressions  are  used  as 
proofs  !  De  Wette  speaks  of  a  typical  application  of  them  ( On 
the  Symbolic  typical  method  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p. 
16) :  The  theocratic  king  and  the  Messiah  are  related  to  each 
other  as  ima^e  and  original;  again  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah  as 
original  and  image,  and  what  is  true  of  one  is  true  also  of  the 
other.  Therefore,  it  is  clear,  that  what  is  said  of  Jehovah,  so 
far  as  he  is  the  God  of  revelation  and  mediation,  is  true  of  the 
Messiah.”  If  a  typical  exposition  is  to  be  thought  of,  the  author 
must  have  recognized  the  primary  reference  of  the  Psalms  to 
Jehovah;  but  is  this  probable,  since  he  still  uses  them  in  his 
proof?  We  are,  then,  brought  back  to  the  conjecture,  that, 
among  the  Jews,  the  Messiah  was  regarded  as  the  subject  of 
those  two  Psalms,  and  that  the  author  could  depend  on  the  assent 
'of  his  readers.  But  this  has,  from  the  outset,' no  probability,  as 
it  would  hardly  fall  in  with  the  dogmatic  notions  then  prevalent 
concerning  the  Messiah.  “  Only  from  the  idea  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Aoyotf,”  says  Bleek,  “could  such  a  construction  of  the 
Psalm  proceed,”^  It  seems,  then,  that  we  must  regard  the 


1  It  is,  indeed,  alleged  by  Grotius  that  the  renowned  Saadias  interpreted  Ps. 
cii.  of  the  Messiah;  this  seems,  however,  to  he  founded  in  error.  From  this 
accomplished,  rationalizing  Arabic  interpreter,  this  might  at  least  be  expected, 
inasmuch  as  he  does  not  even  explain  Fs.  cx.  of  the  Messiah,  but  (as  some  did 
in  Chrysostom’s  time,  see  his  Comm,  on  Fs.  cx.)  of  Abraham ;  cf.  the  communi* 
cation  on  Saadias’s  translation  of  the  Psalms,  by  Schnurrer,  in  Eichhom’s  Bibl. 
III.,  and  Haneberg  on  Saadias’s  translation,  as  preserved  in  a  MS.  at  Munich. 
1841.  p.  29. 
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Messianic  application  of  those  Psalms  as  the  peculiar  possession 
of  our  author,  and  this  can  be  best  explfiined  from  the  rhetorical 
homiletic  character  of  the  Epistle.  If  the  author  could  expect 
from  his  readers  assent  to  the  Christological  propositions  in  vs. 
2,  3,  it  followed  that  all  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  relating 
to  the  adoration  of  God  and  the  creation,  had  their  truth  also  in 
Christ,  with  reference  to  his  Divine  nature.  This  view  of  the 
passages  in  question  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Limborg, 
when  he,  on  v.  6,  lays  stress  on  the  fact,  that  the  author  had  to 
do,  not  with  unbelieving  Jews,  but  Jews  become  believers. 

Without  regard  to  the  historical  sense,  the  author  further  cites 
Ps.  8:  5  in  2;  6.  Ps.  22:  23  in  2:  12.  Isa.  8: 17,  18  in  2:  13.  PS.  40: 
7  seq.  in  10:  5  seq.  Hag.  2:  6  in  12:  26.  That  the  author  in  2:  6. 
3:  15.  11:  13.  12:  26  applies  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
homiletically,  can  hardly  be  disputed ;  in  10: 5  De  Wette  leaves 
it  doubtful,  whether  he  uses  the  words  of  the  Psalm  only  as  a 
substratum,  as  &k:hleiermacher  also,  in  the  sermon  *'  The  per¬ 
fecting  Sacrifice,’*  on  Heb.  lO:  12  (seventh  collection),  says: 

Our  author  starts  with  this,  that  he  is  citing,  as  referable  to  the 
appearing  of  the  Redeemer  in  this  world,  words  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  which  the  Redeemer,  as  it  were,  must  have  spoken  on 
his  entrance  into  the  world.”  But  admitting  this,  we  still  cannot 
assume  in  the  author  a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  relation  of 
the  sense  put  into  the  passage  to  that  derived  from  it ;  ^  a  text 
was  pertinent  for  Christian  application,  he  certainly  found  in  the 
text  itself  a  warrant  for  this,  accordingly  a  Divine  intention,  as 
he  in  11:  15,  16.  4:  8,  seeks  expressly  to  make  out  an  objective 
justification  for  his  explanations ;  the  question,  whether  it  was 
direct  prophecy,  whether  typical,  whether  a  mere  subjective 
application,  did  not  suggest  itself  for  consideration ;  as  little  as 
with  those  Midraschists  of  old  (see  above).  But  if,  in  the  pas< 
sages  mentioned  above,  he  may  have  distinguished  between  his 
application  and  the  proper  sense  of  the  passages,  in  others,  which 
he,  in  like  manner,  cites  without  regard  to  the  historical  senses 
no  such  discrimination  can  be  thought  of.  In  ch.  ii.  he  seems  to 
have  conceived  of  Ps.  22:  23.  Isa.  8:  17,  18,  only  as  directly  Mes¬ 
sianic  ;  not  even  merely  typical,  for  the  point  is,  that  Christ  calls 
the  redeemed  his  brethren  and  children.^  How  full  of  signifi¬ 
cance  every  word  of  the  text  is  to  him,  and,  therefore,  also  even 

^  Paul  would  baldly,  ssys  Bteek,  IL  380,  have  applied  these  passages  in  thii 
way. 
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that  which  is  not  said  in  the  text,  7:  6,  shows.  According  to  him, 
the  text  designedly  omitted  to  give  the  genealogy  of  Melchise* 
dek,  that  he  might,  in  this  respect,  also,  become  a  type  of  the 
Son  of  God  (cf.  the  commentary  on  this  passage).  As  the  words 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  also  the  facts  narrated  in  it,  are  to  him 
full  of  import ;  even  the  names  of  Melchisedek  and  Salem  are 
significant  to  him;  the  fact  that  the  patriarchs  dwelt  only  in 
tabernacles,  he  applies  in  ch.  xi.,  as  afterward  the  expression 
strangers ;  that  the  high  priest  went  only  once  a  year  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  proves  to  him  the  absolute  redemption  once  for 
all  through  Christ,  9:  7.  10:  10.  Incidentally,  these  expositions 
by  our  author  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Paul  also  in 
this,  that  these  bear  more  the  character  of  the  studied,  the  scho¬ 
lastic,  while  those  show  rather  the  free  grasp  of  an  original  and 
profound  spirit,  just  as  our  author,  furthermore,  seems  always  to 
have  consulted  the  Greek  translation  which  is  uniformly  cited 
literally,  while  Paul  quotes  from  memory,  now,  according  to  the 
original,  again,  according  to  the  LXX.,  as  the  instant  suggests. 
But,  if  not  an  original  and  powerful,  certainly  a  thoughtful  and 
delicate  spirit  is  discernible  in  our  author’s  expositions  of  texts. 
How  rich,  notwithstanding  all  the  subtlety  of  the  argument,  is 
the  thought,  that  the  invitation  to  God’s  rest,  Ps.  xcv.,  is  properly 
an  invitation  to  the  rest  which  God  himself  enjoys  since  the  end 
of  the  work  of  creation  (ch.  iv.)  !  So  the  explanation  of  the  type 
in  Melchisedek,  ch.  vii.,  of  the  holiest  of  all  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  atonement  in  ch.  ix.,  of  the  word  stranger  in 
11:  13,  and  the  application  of  Ps.  xl.  in  10:  5 — 9.  How  beauti¬ 
fully  are  many  expressions  of  Scripture  woven  into  the  text,  as 
12:  fi,  15.  13:  6,  15 !  The  depth  of  these  expositions  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  Philo’s  theosophic  acuteness  by  a  practical  religious 
interest 

By  the  universal  use  of  the  LXX.,  instead  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  objective  truthfulness  of  the  interpretations  has  in  some 
instances  suffered  more  seriously  than  through  the  hermeneutical 
structure.  This  is  not  so  fully  true  of  10:  6—9  (see  the  com¬ 
mentary),  but  of  2:  9.  10:  38.  11:  21.  12:  26.  14:  3.  Yet  his 
applicatimi  of  the  Old  Testament  rests  on  the  strictest  view  of 
inspiration,  since  passages  where  God  is  not  the  speaker,  are 
cited  as  words  of  God,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ( 1:  6,  7,  8.  4:  4,  7. 
7:  21.  3:  7.  10:  15),  so  that  the  author  seems  to  have  shared  in 
the  conviction  of  the  Alexandrians  of  the  inspiration  of  their 
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translatorsv  By  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  before 
remarked)  the  sense  of  the  original  is  always  given  when  the 
deviations  from  it  are  considerable,  especially  when  such  exist 
in  the  point  for  which  he  cites  the  passage  (Bleek,  II  351). 

If  we,  then,  in  conclusion,  glance  at  the  results  derived  from 
these  investigations  to  the  doctrines  of  inspiration  and  revelation, 
a  view  of  inspiration  according  to  which  a  universal  accuracy  is 
ascribed  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  cannot  be  maintained  in 
accordance  with  these  results ;  nor  a  theory  of  revelation,  which 
assumes  this  of  all  the  words  of  the  apostles.  Yet,  what  “  God 
by  his  Spirit  hath  revealed  to  the  apostles”  (1  Cor.  2:  10),  was 
not  means  of  proof  for  their  faith,  but  the  substance  of  that  faith 
itself.  Paul  emphatically  scorns  to  convince  by  Aoyot  ooqiiagt 
and,  in  general,  by  any  other  anodeC^ig  than  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  involved  in  simple  preaching  (1  Cor.  2:  4,  5).  The 
question  arises,  what  he  means  by  the  Xoyoi  co^iag.  The  most 
recent  interpreters,  disagreeing  in  regard  to  Christ’s  party,  yet 
agree  in  this  (having  Acts  18:  24  in  view),  that  the  anolietH^ig  Xoyov 
aoqiiugj  which  was  despised  by  the  Apostle,  refers  to  the  manner 
and  argumentation  of  Apollos  (Neander,  Baur’s  Paulus,  p.  323, 
Babiger,  Critical  inquiries  concerning  the  Epistles  to  the  Cor* 
inthians,  1847,  p.  89) ;  if  then,  according  to  the  present  state  of 
criticism,  Apollos  or  an  Alexandrian  Christian  like  him  is  to  be 
regarded  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  have  We  not  in 
this  Epistle  a  specimen  of  what  Paul  meant  by  the  oogj/a 
ntov  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  of  which  in  founding 
the  Corinthian  church  he  would  keep  his  preaching  free  ?  Can 
the  Apostle  have  ascribed  infallibility  to  these  Xoyoi  aotflugl 
And  when  he,  in  his  own  Epistles,  uses  here  and  there  proofs 
from  Scripture,  arguments  from  nature  and  customs  (1  Cor.  15: 
36 — 38.  1 1:  14),  would  he  have  judged  these  from  any  other  point 
of  view  than  the  human  yvcafitf  ( 1  Cor.  7:  12,  25, 40)  ?  But,  though 
that  which  “  God  hath  revealed  by  his  Spirit  to  the  apostles,”  is 
immediate  substantial  truth,  is  it  not  implied  in  1  Cor  13:  9—12 
that  this  is  none  the  less  susceptible  of  formal  development? 
As,  therefore,  even  in  the  a^wstles’  type  of  doctrine,  as  well  pecu* 
liarity  of  constitution)  endowment  and  cultivation  as  of  religious 
profoundness  manifests  itself,  so  it  is  also  in  their  argumenta> 
tion  and  mode  of  proof  from  Scripture.  We  have  found  greater 
hermeneutical  imperfection  in  the  Evangelists  than  in  Paul,  and 
still  greater  in  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  is 
VoL.  XI  No.  43.  52 
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not  an  Apostle.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  again,  stands  below 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  want  of  taste,  law  and  method 
in  its  expositions,  as  they  occur  in  ch.  5 — 17,  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons,  why  the  Epistle  is  denied  to  be  from  the  apostolical  com¬ 
rade  of  Paul.  That  taste  and  method  may  be  demanded  of  an 
apostolical  man,  must  in  ahstracto  certainly  be  denied  after  what 
has  been  said  above;  yet  there  are  points  in  which  a  sound 
primitive  Christian  life  does  preclude  a  certain  sort  of  want  of 
taste.  A  Christian  soul,  filled  with  the  sublimity  of  the  objects 
of  the  Gospels,  will  be  immediately  touched  by  the  impropriety  of 
such  expressions  as  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews :  of  the 
rich  young  man,  it  is  said,  “  he  went  away  and  scratched  his 
head as  words  of  Christ  we  read :  “  My  mother,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
seized  me  by  one  hair,  and  took  me  to  the  great  Mount  Tabor.” 
Nowhere,  with  all  their  other  literary  imperfections,  is  there  an 
expression  like  this  in  the  Canonical  Gospels.  The  practical 
sense  of  a  primitive  Christian,  penetrated  by  the  predominantly 
practical  tendency  of  Scripture,  will  not  readily  be  betrayed  into 
digging  out  from  it  such  mysteries  as  these  in  the  Epistle  of  Bar¬ 
nabas,  that  the  number  (318)  of  the  servants  circumcised  by  Abra¬ 
ham,  written  in  numerals,  contains  an  intimation  of  Christ  and 
his  cross ;  that  the  prohibition  to  eat  hyena’s  flesh  allegorically 
forbids  adultery  and  pederasty,  because  this  animal  yearly 
changes  its  sex,  is  now  male,  now  female,  etc.  But  should  this 
be,  it  certainly  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  genuine 
products  of  primitive  Christianity,  when  the  author  takes  credit 
to  himself  wnth  reference  to  just  such  insipid  applications,  when 
he  adds :  “  Never  has  any  one  heard  from  me  a  more  uncor¬ 
rupted  truth;  I  know,  furthermore,  that  ye  are  worthy  of  it” 
(ch.  ix.,  cf.  end  of  ch.  x.,  xvii.).  A  sound  Biblical  Christian 
sense  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  set  limits  to  hermeneutical  irregu¬ 
larity.  It  will  not  stray  into  expositions  which  stand  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  universal  character  of  the  interpretations  given  in 
the  New  Testament;  the  anulogia  fidei  will  form  itself  in  him 
as  a  guiding  tact.  With  full  right,  then,  is  that  sort  of  want  of 
taste  in  hermeneutics  which  this  Epistle  exhibits,  held  to  be 
evidence  against  its  originating  with  an  apostolical  man,  and  it 
regarded  as  contemporary  with  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr, 
whose  typology  often  corresponds  with  that  of  our  Epistle  (see 
Hefele’s  notes  in  the  Opera  Patrum  Apostolicorum).  To  see 
how  wide  the  diflerence  is  in  spirit  and  method  of  interpretation 
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between  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  Barnabas,  con¬ 
sult  the  opinion  even  of  a  theologian  like  Eichhora,  in  my  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Epistle,  p.  63.  However  Alexandrian  cnlture 
may  have  made  the  author  predisposed  to  a  barren  method  of 
exegesis,  he  is  by  nature  a  profound,  and  through  his  faith  a 
practical  Christian  man ;  by  both  he  is  kept  back  from  an  arbi¬ 
trariness  deficient  both  of  ideas  and  taste. 

The  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  has 
in  no  point  given  ofience  through  its  hermeneutics ;  if  the  result 
of  our  inquiry  is  to  be  a  judgment  on  the  Redeemer’s  freedom 
from  all  error,  though  he  should  really  have  erred,  room  is  left 
for  maintaining  his  freedom  from  all  error  in  the  sphere  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  But,  if  not  independent  of  exegetical  results,  still 
such  a  judgment  must  rather  develop  itself  dogmatically  as  a 
result  of  one’s  Christological  views.  Now  at  present  the  Chris- 
tology  of  the  orthodox  church  has  unfolded  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  humiliation  in  such  a  form  (Konig,  Thomasius,  Schmie- 
der)  that  nothing  else  is  given  in  his  appearance,  his  actual 
existence,  than  a  pure  humanity  standing  under  the  universal 
law  of  human  development.  If  omniscience  is  given  up,  the 
question  arises,  where  limits  to  knowledge  cease ;  whether  cor¬ 
rect  views  in  exegesis  lie  within  or  without  these.  Human 
knowledge  is  twofold  in  its  nature ;  that  which,  under  greater  or 
less  excitement  from  without,  is  developed  purely  within,  in 
thought  or  intuition,  and  that  which  can  only  be  humanly 
learned  and  stamped  on  the  memory.  If  the  Redeemer’s  devel¬ 
opment  was  that  of  universal  humanity,  then  knowledge  within 
the  religious  moral  sphere,  especially  that  needful  to  exegesis, 
which  is  only  to  be  learned  outright,  can  have  been  accessible 
and  famihar  to  him  only  according  to  the  state  of  culture  in  his 
age,  and  the  means  of  culture  in  his  education  and  intercourse. 
Proofs  might  be  brought  to  show,  that,  even  in  questions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  learned  exegesis,  such  as  those  concerning  the  historical 
connection  of  a  passage,  the  author  and  age  of  a  book,  an  original 
spiritual  discernment  without  the  culture  of  the  schools  may 
often  divine  the  truth ;  the  highest  degree  of  this  divining  power 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  Redeemer,  yet  this  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  proper  scientific  study.  The  Redeemer  did  not  come 
to  reveal  to  the  world  science,  even  theological,  but  to  teach 
humanity  and  exhibit  to  humanity  religious  moral  truth.  If,  in 
the  discourses  of  the  Redeemer  now  extant,  there  may  be  no 
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not  an  Apostle.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  again,  stands  below 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  want  of  taste,  law  and  method 
in  its  expositions,  as  they  occur  in  ch.  5 — 17,  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons,  why  the  Epistle  is  denied  to  be  from  the  apostolical  com¬ 
rade  of  Paul.  That  taste  and  method  may  be  demanded  of  an 
apostolical  man,  must  in  ahstracto  certainly  be  denied  after  what 
has  been  said  above;  yet  there  are  points  in  which  a  sound 
primitive  Christian  life  does  preclude  a  certain  sort  of  want  of 
taste.  A  Christian  soul,  filled  with  the  sublimity  of  the  objects 
of  the  Gospels,  will  be  immediately  touched  by  the  impropriety  of 
such  expressions  as  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews :  of  the 
rich  young  man,  it  is  said,  “  he  went  away  and  scratched  his 
head as  words  of  Christ  we  read :  “  My  mother,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
seized  me  by  one  hair,  and  took  me  to  the  great  Mount  Tabor.” 
Nowhere,  with  all  their  other  literary  imperfections,  is  there  an 
expression  like  this  in  the  Canonical  Gk)spels.  The  practical 
sense  of  a  primitive  Christian,  penetrated  by  the  predominantly 
practical  tendency  of  Scripture,  will  not  readily  be  betrayed  into 
digging  out  from  it  such  mysteries  as  these  in  the  Epistle  of  Bar¬ 
nabas,  that  the  number  (318)  of  the  servants  circumcised  by  Abra- 
liara,  written  in  numerals,  contains  an  intimation  of  Christ  and 
liis  cross ;  that  the  prohibition  to  eat  hyena’s  flesh  allegorically 
forbids  adultery  and  pederasty,  because  this  animal  yearly 
changes  its  sex,  is  now  male,  now  female,  etc.  But  should  this 
be,  it  certainly  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  genuine 
products  of  primitive  Christianity,  when  the  author  takes  credit 
to  himself  wnth  reference  to  just  such  insipid  applications,  when 
he  adds :  “  Never  has  any  one  heard  from  me  a  more  uncor¬ 
rupted  truth ;  I  know,  furthermore,  that  ye  are  worthy  of  it” 
(ch.  ix.,  cf  end  of  ch.  x.,  xvii.).  A  sound  Biblical  Cluristian 
sense  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  set  limits  to  hermeneutical  irregu¬ 
larity.  It  will  not  stray  into  expositions  which  stand  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  universal  character  of  the  interpretations  given  in 
the  New  Testament ;  the  analogia  fidei  will  form  itself  in  him 
as  a  guiding  tact.  With  full  right,  then,  is  that  sort  of  want  of 
taste  in  hermeneutics  which  this  Epistle  exhibits,  held  to  be 
evidence  against  its  originating  with  an  apostolical  man,  and  it 
regarded  as  contemporary  with  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr, 
whose  typology  often  corresponds  with  that  of  our  Epistle  (see 
Hefele’s  notes  in  the  Opera  Patrum  Apostolicorum).  To  see 
how  wide  the  difierence  is  in  spirit  and  method  of  interpretation 
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between  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  Barnabas,  con* 
suit  the  opinion  even  of  a  theologian  like  Eichhom,  in  ray  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Epistle,  p.  63.  However  Alexandrian  culture 
may  have  made  the  author  predisposed  to  a  barren  method  of 
exegesis,  he  is  by  nature  a  profound,  and  through  his  faith  a 
practical  Christian  man ;  by  both  he  is  kept  back  from  an  arbi¬ 
trariness  deficient  both  of  ideas  and  taste. 

The  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  has 
in  no  point  given  ofience  through  its  hermeneutics ;  if  the  result 
of  our  inquiry  is  to  be  a  judgment  on  the  Redeemer’s  freedom 
from  all  error,  though  he  should  really  have  erred,  room  is  left 
for  maintaining  his  freedom  from  all  error  in  the  sphere  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  But,  if  not  independent  of  exegetical  results,  still 
such  a  judgment  must  rather  develop  itself  dogmatically  as  a 
result  of  one’s  Christological  views.  Now  at  present  the  Chris- 
tology  of  the  orthodox  church  has  unfolded  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  humiliation  in  such  a  form  (Koiiig,  Thomasius,  Schmie- 
der)  that  nothing  else  is  given  in  his  appearance,  his  actual 
existence,  than  a  pure  humanity  standing  under  the  universal 
law  of  human  development.  If  omniscience  is  given  up,  the 
question  arises,  where  limits  to  knowledge  cease ;  whether  cor¬ 
rect  views  in  exegesis  lie  within  or  without  these.  Human 
knowledge  is  twofold  in  its  nature ;  that  which,  under  greater  or 
less  excitement  from  without,  is  developed  purely  within,  in 
thought  or  intuition,  and  that  which  can  only  be  humanly 
learned  and  stamped  on  the  memory.  If  the  Redeemer’s  devel¬ 
opment  was  that  of  universal  humanity,  then  knowledge  within 
the  religious  moral  sphere,  especially  that  needful  to  exegesis, 
which  is  only  to  be  learned  outright,  can  have  been  accessible 
and  familiar  to  him  only  according  to  the  state  of  culture  in  his 
age,  and  the  means  of  culture  in  his  education  and  intercourse. 
Proofs  might  be  brought  to  show,  that,  even  in  questions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  learned  exegesis,  such  as  those  concerning  the  historical 
connection  of  a  passage,  the  author  and  age  of  a  book,  an  original 
spiritual  discernment  without  the  culture  of  the  schools  may 
often  divine  the  truth ;  the  highest  degree  of  this  divining  power 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  Redeemer,  yet  this  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  proper  scientific  study.  The  Redeemer  did  not  come 
to  reveal  to  the  world  science,  even  theological,  but  to  teach 
humanity  and  exhibit  to  humanity  religious  moral  truth.  If,  in 
the  discourses  of  the  Redeemer  now  extant,  there  may  be  no 
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formal  hermeneutical  error,  the  impossibility  of  this  cannot  be 
maintained  beforehand,  any  more  than  of  a  grammatical  fault, 
or  a  chronological  inaccuracy.  If  the  period  of  critical  Rational¬ 
ism  subjected  the  earlier  theology  to  an  ordeal  by  which  many 
general  principles  and  assumptions  were  swept  away,  this  gain 
should  at  least  have  been  left  us,  a  consciousness  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Christian  religious  knowledge  that  belongs  to 
humanity,  and  the  Christian  theological,  that  belongs  to  the 
schools. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  Septem  contra  Thebas.* 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  welcome  this  excellent  edition  of  the 
“Seven  against  Thebes”  of  Aeschylus.  Filling,  as  it  does,  an  important 
place  in  that  series  of  specimens  of  Greek  poetry,  which  has  been  begun  by 
President  Woblsey  and  Professor  Felton,  and  which  we  hope  to  see  as  ably 
completed,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  aids  for  the  knowledge  of  clas¬ 
sical  antiquity.  The  plays  of  Aeschylus  are  the  chief  extant  monuments 
by  which  we  can  represent  to  ourselves  the  transition  from  the  epic  to  the 
dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  They  have  been  appropriately  called 
“  Lyrico-dramatic  Spectacles.”  They  combine,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  epic 
description  with  lyrical  expression  of  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  scenes 
thus  described,  and  dramatic  portraiture  of  the  characters  and  conflicting 
interests  it  presents ;  and  the  two  former  elements,  the  epic  and  lyric,  when 
compared  with  the  dramatic,  form  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the 
plays  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides. 

The  “  Septem  contra  Thebas”  is  especially  marked  by  these  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  main  events  of  the  play  are  not  represented,  but  narrated  in 
heroic  recitation.  The  approaching  conflict  and  crisis  are  hardly  seen  at  all. 
We  are  warned  of  them  by  hurrying  messengers  and  the  sound  of  distant 

1  Septem  cotitra  Thebas,  a  Tragedy  of  Aeschylus.  Edited,  with  English 
Notes,  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  by  Augustus  Sachtleben,  Principal  of  a  Classical 
School  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Boston  and  Cambridge ;  James  Munroe  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1^53.  12mo.  pp.  156. 
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gathering  tumult,  and  are  told  in  words  that  stir  us  as  with  Homeric  tones, 
who  shall  meet  with  whom ;  wliile,  constant  to  their  othce,  the  choir  of  The¬ 
ban  maidens  chant  in  alternate  fear  or  grief,  moaning,  praying,  dissuading, 
cheering;  through  all  their  long-drawn  retrains  still  darkening  the  mind 
with  solemn  presages  of  the  disastrous  issue,  the  brooding  curse  of  the  race 
of  Labdacus,  fulfilled  by  the  relentless  Erinnys.  We  can  thus  in  this  play, 
more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  in  the  previously  edited  ones,  the  Prometheus 
and  the  Agamemnon,  trace  the  earlier  growth  of  the  classic  drama ;  and  we 
are  thus  far  assisted  to  enter  into  Greek  poetry  as  a  graducdly  maturing  fruit 
of  the  Greek  mind  and  feeling,  and  better  prepared  to  understand  its  suc¬ 
cessive  productions  as  parts  of  a  connected  and  beautiful  whole.  Let  this 
play,  for  example,  follow  the  Iliad  in  a  collegiate  course,  and  the  resem¬ 
blances  between  the  two  in  subject  and  spirit,  the  retention  of  the  old  as 
well  as  the  transition  to  new  forms,  will  readily  be  seen.  The  student  thus 
finds  an  added  interest  above  that  awakened  by  the  drama  itself;  a  pleasure 
the  same  with  that  he  feels  in  tracing  the  organic  growth  and  unity  of  the 
literature  of  his  own  language. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  such  matters  belong  rather  to  the  historian  and 
critic  than  to  the  editor ;  nor  do  we  know  that  any  extended  reference  could 
be  judiciously  made  to  them  in  a  work  intended  mainly  tor  a  text-book  of 
language.  But,  in  the  absence  of  any  generally  accessible  English  works, 
historical  or  critical,*  on  classical  literature,  we  have  sometimes  wished  our 
college  editions  of  Greek  authors  might  take  larger  liberty  for  this  purpose. 
Coleridge’s  Introduction,  had  he  lived  to  complete  his  plan,  would  have 
done  much  for  an  intelligent  and  tasteful  appreciation  of  the  Greek  poets, 
as  not  mere  drill-books  in  a  dead  language,  but  living  parts  of  literature. 
Browne’i  and  Anthon’s  compends  (the  latter  of  which,  however,  we  have 
not  seen),  as  well  as  Dr.  Smith’s  recent  History  of  Greece,  will  doubtless 
contribute  not  a  little  to  this  object. 

To  the  student  of  theology,  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  like  the  Greek  drama 
generally,  form  an  instructive  study.  They  are  a  grand  and  impressive 
series  of  illustrations  in  the  department  of  natural  religion.  More  than 
almost  all  other  remains  of  ancient  literature  are  they  touched,  here  and 
there,  with  the  broken,  and  sometimes  discolored,  rays  of  that  primitive  reve¬ 
lation,  of  which  all  natural  religion  has  been  justly  considered  the  reflection. 
And,  yet  more  remarkably  darken  through  these  dramas  the  shadows,  that 
have  spread  over  the  race  from  the  looming  up  of  moral  evil  between  it  and 
that  primeval  light.  In  the  gloomy  legends  of  the  I..abdacidae  of  Thebes, 
from  which  the  presept  play  takes  its  subject,  we  have  set  forth,  with  almost 
terrific  power,  the  great  law  of  “  hereditary  dependance,  which  connects  the 
sins  of  one  generation,  and  often  of  one  individual,  by  an  indissoluble  b^d, 
with  the  fortunes  of  another ;”  by  which  the  son  bears  the  sin  of  the  parent, 
the  righteous  perishes  with  the  wicked.  It  is  the  echo  still  heard  from 
Sinai :  “  Visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  ”  (muvu  S*  ts  tqitov  /nivety  v.  744) ;  the  solemn  scenic 
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presentation  of  the  Bible  truth,  that  no  man  liveth  or  dieth  to  himself  alone 
(VT.  697,  698,  602—608). 

Alas !  the  fate 

That  mingles  up  ^he  godless  and  the  just 
In  one  companionship  1 

The  man 

Who,  being  godly,  with  ungodly  men 
And  hot>brained  sailors  mounts  the  bark. 

He,  when  the  god-detested  crew  goes  down. 

Shall  with  the  guilty  guiltless  perish.  When 
One  righteous  man  is  common  citizen 
With  godless  and  unhospitable  men. 

One  god-sent  scourge  must  smite  the  whole,  one  net 
Snare  bad  and  good. 

{Blailde's  Translation.) 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  study  of  classical  literature  is  more  than 
ever  decried,  one  can  hardly  value  too  much  whatever  may  serve  to  fKshen 
and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  its  best  works,  to  connect  the  past  with  the 
present,  the  ancient  with  the  modem,  the  Pagan  with  the  Christian  time, 
and  show  the  ctanmon  humamty,  the  great  first  traths  that  underlie  both,  by 
means  of  which,  as  an  essential  bond  of  union,  the  old  world  was  prepared 
to  receive  the  new  revelations  and  the  new  life  of  the  gospel.  And  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  every  well-edited  classic,  while  it  must  of  course  give 
prominence  to  the  forms  and  idioms  of  language,  as  well  as  the  simple  &cts 
of  history  or  mythol<^,  will  yet  more  or  less  serve  these  laiger  purposes  of 
the  student  of  literature  and  theological  science,  and  will  do  its  part  in  de¬ 
monstrating  how  essential  is  classical  study,  both  to  general  discip^ne  and 
complete  scientific  culture. 

Mr.  Sachtleben’s  edition  of  the  “  Seven  against  Thebes”  seems  to  us  one 
of  the  best  text-books  that  has  come  from  the  American  press.  The  preface 
is  very  appropriate,  and  no  more  than  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  subject  of 
the  play  and  its  position  in  the  cycle  of  Thebaic  legends,  as  well  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  student  for  its  general  tone  and  movement.  The  principles  of 
annotation  by  which  the  editor  professes  to  be  guided,  are  excellent  and 
carefully  adhered  to  in  his  commentary.  His  notes  are  clear  and  full,  and 
evidently  aim  to  meet  all  real  difficulties.  In  his  use  of  other  commentators 
he  shows  a  cautious  yet  independent  judgment,  not  leaving  the  reader  in 
the  lurch  among  them  all,  as  is  sometimes  done,  but  briefly  discussing  their 
various  opinions  and  then  stating  and  justifying  his  own  interpretation, 
which  he  often  does  with  marked  critical  tact  and  good  sense.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  grammatical,  and  especially  of  syntactical  principles,  are  discrimi¬ 
nating  and  exact,  and  the  connection  of  thought,  sometimes  not  easy  to 
trace  in  the  lyric  passages  of  Aeschylus,  is  pointed  out  with  praiseworthy 
care.  We  have  been  especially  pleased  with  the  explanation  of  classical 
allusions,  and  the  citat'on  of  passages,  whether  parallel  or  generally  illustra- 
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tive,  and  from  modem  as  well  as  ancient  writers  (see  on  tt.  21 , 45, 145, 
663,  etc.).  Every  teacher  knows  how  much  life  this  kind  comparison, 
when  used  with  judgment,  adds  to  what  Often  seems  to  students,  especially 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  course  (and  to  some,  no  doubt,  in  all),  only  a 
dead  language  and  a  dead  literature.  The  dramatic  rituations  and  scenic 
changes  (for  of  plot  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  to  be  unfolded)  are  also 
noticed  in  their  order,  though  we  found  ourselves  sometimes  wishing  that 
they  could  be  brought  more  fully  and  picturesquely  before  the  eye,  as  Blai- 
kie,  for  example,  has  done  in  his  admirable  translation,  by  his  descriptive 
stage-directions  and  his  divisions  of  the  choral  chants. 

We  find  little  occasion  to  qualify  our  general  hearty  commendation,  except 
that  we  have  here  and  there  desired  a  fuller  notice  of  rhetorical  and  “  aes- 
thetical”  beauties  (such,  for  example,  as  the  adaptation  of  the  measure  to 
the  sentiment,  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  words  for  rhetorical  effect,  etc.)  ; 
a  reference  to  grammars  more  generally  in  use  in  our  colleges,  as  Kiihner 
(by  Edwards  and  Taylor),  Sophocles  or  Crosby,  and  a  less  frequent  resort 
to  the  old  expedient  of  supplying  ellipses,  where  the  language  justifies  itself, 
as  it  stands,  and  may  even  be  supported  by  some  analogous  English  idimn. 
We  may  add,  also,  that  in  our  judgment  the  notes  would  be  improved  in 
excellence  and  utility,  by  a  greater  degree  c£  elegance  as  well  as  (ff  etymo~ 
logical  exactness  in  the  translations,  thus  combining  both  literal  and  idio¬ 
matic  English,  and  we  think  that  such  a  rendering  will  also  be  found 
to  be  the  most  vivid  and  poetic.  It  is  true,  that  the  first  object  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  must  be  to  give  a  clear  and  intelligible  sense,  and  that  this  some¬ 
times  requires  a  bald  literalness  or  a  prosaic  paraphrase,  inconsistent  with 
elegance ;  but  this  certainly  is  not  always  nor  usually  the  case ;  and,  even 
where  a  passage  must  be  loosely  spread  out  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  may 
be  gathered  up  and  condensed  again,  for  the  sake  of  poetic  truth  and  spirit. 
There  is  so  constant  a  tendency  to  careless  and  awkward  translation  in  the 
recitation-room,  that  it  is  surely  an  object  to  counteract  it  as  far  as  possible 
by  examples  that  shall  not  only  be  clear,  but  also,  making  due  allowance 
for  differences  of  idiom,  as  concise  or  nervous  or  elegant  as  the  original. 
And  this,  too,  will  help  to  inspire  a  literary  interest  in  the  text-book,  which 
the  classics  in  these  days  can  ill  affonl  to  lose. 

We  proceed  to  mike  a  tew  remarks  in  detail  upon  such  points  as  have 
seemed  worthy  of  further  notice  or  illustration.  And  should  they  be  thought 
too  minutely  verbal,  we  need  only  say  that  they  have  been  suggested  by  a 
sense  of  the  tendencies  and  the  wants  of  students,  which  has%een  forced  on 
us  by  daily  experience. 

Preface,  p.  vii.  “  We  are,  therefore,  compelled,  in  the  face  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Didaskalia,  etc.”  Kichter,  also  (Class.  Mus.  No.  XXV.),  raises 
the  question,  whether  this  Didascalia  may  not  be  spurious.  But,  even  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  be  genuine,  we  may  suppose,  with  Franz  (who  first  published  it), 
that  there  were  two  Theban  trilogies,  connected  with  each  other ;  the  first, 
that  given  in  the  Didascalia,  followed  immediately  in  the  representation  by 
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the  second,  consisting  of  the  Argives,  the  Eletuinians,  and  the  Epigoni. 
And,  even  if  this  fail  to  satisfy,  and  we  should  be  forced  to  admit  the  addition 
following  the  funeral  lament,  to  be  an  error  in  judgment,  yet,  as  has  been 
remarked,  if  Schiller,  and  even  Shakspeare,  on  occasion,  could  err  in  such 
matters,  much  more  Aeschylus.” 

Notes,  V.  1.  “  After  supply  fxetvov.”  An  example  of  unnecessary  ellip¬ 
sis.  It  seems  better  to  say  that  rtvd,  contained  in  oane,  is  the  subject  of 
yetv,  attracted  into  the  relative  clause.  V.  3.  oidS  is  the  helm  or  rudder.” 
Strictly  the  tiller,  and  nrjSdhov  the  rudder.  Further  on  in  the  same  note, 
we  should  prefer  to  say  that/uif  designates  the  person  as  indefinite,  rather  than 
as  “  merely  possible.”  V.  4.  “  airia  &i7ov,  sc.  av  etg."  A  simple  and  concise 
ellipsis  would  be  tort,  the  occasion  is  the  god^.  V.  7.  The  transition  in  the 
meanings  of  tfqoifuov  would  be  more  plainly  seen  by  translating  murmurs, 
a  word  used  alike  of  musical  and  of  complaining  strains.  Y.  15.  Without 
understanding  wore,  the  Inf.  here,  as  often,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Dat.  of 
that  for  which  the  aid  is  given.  V.  24.  6  noiftijv,  the  lord.”  Is  not 

(herdsman)  used  here  in  the  sense  of  watcher  f  As  the  herdsman  is 
the  watcher  of  his  flock,  so  Tiresias  of  the  birds  of  omen.  V.  28.  The 
remark  on  is  i^ot  quite  consistent  with  that  on  nQoapoXijv.  Y.  23. 

The  sense  of  na^yoQiw  would  seem  also  to  favor  Bloomfield.  Y.  81. 
“  oova&e,  from  the  Attic  omu.”  Is  there  an  Attic  o6<a  ?  Better,  an  Attic 
form,  which  supposes  a  theme  aow. 

V.  38.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  we  would  avoid  conveying  the  idea,  that 
certain  expressions  are  exact  equivalents,  i.  e.  might  be  used  indifiercntly, 
the  state  or  view  of  the  mind  remaining  the  same.  Such  statements  some¬ 
times  give  the  pupil  an  impression,  that  the  usage  of  language  is  loose  and 
inexact,  and  therefore  not  worth  searching  out,  when  really,  in  all  its  varie¬ 
ties  of  expression  for  the  same  general  idea,  there  is  a  beautiful  distinctness, 
and  for  each  an  assignable  reason.  In  the  present  instance,  the  Aor.  Subj. 
has  the  general  force  of  the  Fut.,  but,  specifically,  it  expresses  a  more  ear¬ 
nest  and  inward  feeling,  than  the  simple  future  would  do ;  not  simply,  I 
shall  not  l»e,  but,  as  we  say,  I  cannot  he  taken,  it  cannot  be  that  I  shall  be 
taken.  So  Y.  50,  the  Sing,  diflers  from  SdtiQva  in  rhetorical  signifi¬ 
cance;  Y.  104.  ovx  tvoff  means  more  to  the  feeling  than  5ro^.wv;  Y.  62. 
“  ntSvui,  i.  q.  dya&it  ”  generically,  but  specifically,  heedful,  wary  helmsman ; 
Y.  105.  “  y7  has  often  the  force  of  irohe,”  yet  always  carries  the  idea  of  its 
dependent  territory. 

Y.  40.  aatpifttdtitt&tv  is  rather  =  t«  a.  rax.,  the  Art  being  omitted  with 
<7.,  because  expressed  with  the  defining  word.  Y.  42.  “  ^v^toi  —  In  Homer 
the  word  is  only  used  as  an  epithet  of  Ares.”  The  form  in  Homer  is  &ovQoe. 
Y.  53.  More  exactly,  and,  therefore,  more  forcibly,  as  of  lions  glaring  war, 
and  below,  looking  terror.  Y.  63.  Docs  xaraiy.  in  itself  express  more  than 
a  single  momentary  action,  without  reference  to  time,  before  the  blasts  of  A. 
rush  down  f  Y.  69.  The  peculiar  formation  of  noltaa.  is  not  noticed  in  the 
lexicons  and  might  be  here  —  Jtoit  —  ao  —  eifw— -with  the  connecting  sylla- 
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ble  -oo>,  as  in  Y.  73.  S6/».  hf. »  our  fireside  homes.  Y.  75. 

The  Inf.  is  used  with  the  conciseness  natural  to  sudden  exclamation  or  urgent 
entreaty,  and  oh  /  that  they  (may)  never  hold.  The  change  of  mode  seems  to 
imply  a  change  subj.  to  SyovSi  contmned  in  Sydhtnov.  In  Y.  253,  we  . 
have  an  instance  of  the  same  usage,  the  brevity  of  agonized  feeling,  uncon¬ 
scious  <rf  ellipsis,  which,  therefore,  we  need  not  supply.  Gods  of  my  city^ 
that  I  may  not  meet  loith  slavery.  Y.  79.  The  editor  adopts  the  usual  method 
of  printing  the  choral  passages.  We  have  often  wished  these  portions  of  the 
dramatic  authors  might  be  broken  up  in  the  printing,  the  strophic  move¬ 
ments  being  separated  from  each  other  and  also  from  the  continuous  chant, 
more  in  the  style  of  modem  lyric  verse.  This  arrangement  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  present  a  less  formidable  aspect  to  the  student, 
who  wanders  for  the  first  time  bewildered  through  these  difficult  and  some¬ 
times  almost  impenetrable  portions  of  the  drama.  Y.  113.  We  should,  as 
we  have  suggested,  prefer  a  more  literal  translation  of  compound  epithets, 
unless  it  would  be  obviously  forced  and  un-English.  The  power  oS  our  lan¬ 
guage  to  represent  the  Greek  in  this  respect,  picture  for  picture,  has  per¬ 
haps  been  thought  more  limited  than  it  really  is.  We  might  render  here, 
ihe  wave  of  slanting-plumed  (drooping-plumed)  warriors.  Y.  117.  The 
mythological  significancy  of  itavtsUi  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  as  indicating 
the  dominant  sovereignty  of  Zeus,  ^  who  alone  can  conduct  to  a  happy  end 
every  undertaking,  under  whatever  auspices  commenced.”  Comp.  Sup. 
w.  523,  820.  Y.  130.  Another  reason  has  been  found  for  the  epithet 
Ximtoe  in  “  the  analogy  of  the  waves,  over  which  his  car  rides,  to  the  fleet 
ambling  of  horses.”  Y.  156.  We  add  an  English  example  we  have  some¬ 
where  seen  quoted  in  illustration  of  this  expressive  use  of  the  Greek  pers. 
pron.:  “A  good  sherris  sack  hath. a  two-fold  operation  in  it;  it  ascends 
me  into  the  bnun ;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish,”  etc.  Shakspeare,  Henry 
lY.  Part  II.  Act  lY.  Scene  III.  Y.  195.  “  The  Opt.  with  av  softens  the 
assertion.”  av  seems  rather  to  imply  a-  condition,  which  is  here  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Fart,  awvauov.  The  use  of  rot  might  well  be  explained 
here,  as  also  in  maxims  (v.  438).  Y.  201.  second  person,  etc.  from 

the  old  form  rt&kn.'*  The  language  is  ambiguous,  as  it  might  lead  to 
the  inference  that  this  is  not  the  regular  Imper.  of  rl&ext  does 

not  occur.  Y.  243.  is  stronger  than  receive  ;  seize  at  is  better. 

Y.  245.  “  Kol  and  yet  shear."  Bather,  and  indeed  I  do  hear^  or  ay, 
and  indeed  1  hear  (already).  These  particles  often  thus  introduce  a  new 
incident  or  person,  yi  gives  force  to  which  may  be  expressed  by  the 
stress  of  the  voice,  or  often  in  dialogue  answers  to  our  introductory  affirma¬ 
tion,  ay  or  yes.  Y.  250.  With  Elmsley’s  pointing,  oi  must  be  understood 
with  the  second  clause :  Wait,  you  be  silent  (wait  you),  say  nothing  of  this  f 
Y.  251.  Is  there  an  allusion  in  ^wrtieia  to  the  political  meaning  of  the  word, 
as  if  the  deities  were  to  contribute  jointly  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  The¬ 
ban  state  ?  Y.  266.  The  rendering  here  does  not  quite  bring  out  the  force 
of  the  art  and  the  apposition,  pray  that  better  prayer  (more  prevailing,  effi- 
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cacious).  V.  268.  Hie  two  senses  of  Bvft.  resolve  themselves  into  one,  as 
what  is  propitiatory  is  poetically  called  propitious.  Hence  a  new  sense  need 
not  be  assumed.  V.  273.  ^'■ovS'ait'Iofirp^ovklym.**  The  conject.  of  Lud. 
Dindorf,  as  given  by  the  Oxf.  Transl.,  deserves  mention  here — vSaal  x  'la- 
fitjvov  Xiyoi  —  which  gives  an  easier  sense. 

V.  323.  We  should  decidedly  prefer  the  construction  which  the  editor 
rejects.  It  seems  to  us  the  least  harsh  of  the  two,  and  the  verbal  meaning 
and  government  here  given  to  SovXiav  are  unsupported.  The  const,  of 
OJT.  with  TTfpO’.,  as  Dat.  of  manner  (or  accomp.  circ.),  is  certainly  not  a  forced 
one.  Vv.  357,  359.  Why  may  we  not  render  <Uyi;m  xvpijaae,  causes  grief 
as  it  meets  the  view  (lit.  when  it  has  met  the  view)  ?  V.  373.  The  sentence 
explains  itself  without  ellipsis,  as  in  English:  And  lo!  (pirv)  yonder  the  king 
himself  just  in  time  to  learn.  The  const,  of  the  Noms.  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Nom.  Indep.  in  descriptive  address  (Cros.  §  343),  while  ftadstv  is  Dat. 
after  dpr.  V.  374.  As  the  conjectural  emendations  here,  evejf.  in  the  edi> 
tor’s  view,  are  not  very  satisfactory,  we  may  at  least  make  one  more  effort 
to  save  the  Vulg.,  and  render :  Haste  too  does  not  complete  his  step,  i.  e.  does 
not  allow  a  long  full  step,  causes  him  to  take  short,  rapid  ones,  xai  compares 
the  king’s  haste  with  that  of  the  messenger.  Y.  402.  The  primary  meaning 
of  fidvTis  is  more  forcible  here :  Haply  the  conceit  might  prove  to  one  a  prophet, 
i.  e.  prophetic.  V.  411.  “^7  <fiXel  is  equivalent  to  axvytt."  But  can  this 
be  so,  when  the  clause  is  clearly  absolute  ?  We  think  fjuy  here  belongs  with 
xaxos,  and  is  used  because  one  of  a  class  is  meant,  loves  to  he  one  who  is  not 
(i.  e.  such  as  is  not)  cotoardly.  Or  it  may  simply  be  the  dependent  negative 
with  etPM,  as  if  it  were  to  fiij  ».  i.,  the  not  being  cowardly.  V.  423.  The 
name  of  the  gate  here  named  is  the  Electran,  rather  than  Electrean.** 
V.  424.  aXhoe  here  agrees  with  yiyae  oijly  by  a  species  of  attraction,  instead 
of  taking  it  as  an  appositive  —  yiytis  oS'  alloe  being  ==  oi*  aXloe,  Sylo- 
voTi,  yiyae.  Lit.  this  other  man,  a  giant,  i.  e.  this  further,  next,  newly-men¬ 
tioned  man  (see  Wunder  on  Soph.  Phil.  38.  Kriig.  §  50,  4,  Obs.  11).  The 
peculiar  use  of  airltafilvt]  in  v.  433,  and  the  sudden  change  of  construction 
in  V.  435,  seem  to  deserve  remark  in  a  note.  Y.  437.  ‘‘which  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  us,”  etc.  Rather  (from  this  boasting),  which  he  thinks  an  advantage 
to  him,  because  he  expects  thus  to  overawe  us,  we  shall  draw  an  advantage 
for  ourselves,  viz.  his  sudden  destruction.  Y.  498.  “  wpoc  dhxyv,  with  all  his 
might.”  The  editor  translates  according  to  the  analogy  of  9rpoe  and 
similar  phrases.  This  usage  with  dixy  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  exam¬ 
ple,  and  the  meaning  (strictly,  in  the  way  of  might,  mightily)  not  very  forci¬ 
ble  in  connection  with  the  strong  expressions  of  the  same  clause.  Nor  is  it 
so  appropriate  to  the  usual  sense  of  dixy,  which  is  not  strength  in  general, 
but  a  particular  kind  or  exercise  of  it,  strength  in  defence  or  repulse.  We 
should,  therefore,  prefer  to  render  here,  as  the  editor  has  done  in  v.  876, 
raves  for  fight.  • 

Y.  544.  The  latter  part  of  this  note  seems  to  contradict  the  former.  The 
words  dvd^l  xti^Se  are  first  referred  (and,  as  we  think,  rightly)  to  “  the  Cad- 
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mean  ”  (»o  that  very  many  Theban  missiles  are  hurled  upon  this  man,  their 
own  countryman),  but  afterwards,  apparently,  to  Parthenopaeus.  Y.  682. 
The  rhetorical  expressiveness  of  the  Nom.  Indep.  might  here  have  been 
noticed.  Vv.  683 — 685.  The  old  pointing  seems  certainly  preferable  here. 
The  antithesis  is  then  more  forcible  and  fully  carried  out ;  if  one  suffer  ill 
without  dishonor,  be  it  so;  for  His  the  only  privilege  among  the  dead;  but  from 
ills  AND  disgraces  (ills  that  are  also  disgraces),  you  can  tell  of  no  good  fame. 
V.  690.  “  which  has  been  allotted  to  them."  The  intrans.  use  of  Xaxar  is  rare 
out  of  Homer  and  not  frequent  with  him.  The  usual  trans.  meaning  is  a 
perfectly  easy  one  here,  laxov  being  taken  as  agreeing  with  yivoe  and  hav¬ 
ing  nvfia  for  its  object.  V.  696.  We  were  surprised  at  the  reference  of  the 
words  ^tjQoie — oppaair  to  Eteocles,  which  quite  destroys  the  impressive 
beauty  of  the  personi£k»tion.  Tiisut,  if  retained,  must  be  taken  adverbially, 
lit  consummatingly,  i.  e.  executively,  with  resolution  to  accomplish  itself, 
inexorably.  Y.  781.  Stimijiae,  lit.  having  shaken  through  f  rather,  apart, 
Lat  dis~.  Yv.  742-*-749.  The  pointing  of  this  passage  is  incorrect  and  would 
confuse  the  student  There  should  be  at  most  a  colon  only  after  /Uves,  y. 
744,  and  a  comma  after  niJuv,  v.  749.  The  clause  with  evre  extends  to 
eria,  v.  756.  If  aiuva — /ulret  be  taken  as  the  leading  clause,  then  evre  k 
since.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  parenthetic,  and  iraiaty. — iMtthr.  be 
regarded  as  the  leading  one,  in  which  case  evre  ^  when.  The  latter  is  the 
more  natural  construction,  as  the  clause  with  evre  seems  intended  to  explain 
itoQ^aoiar.  Y.  800.  According  to  Lobeck  (quoted  by  Passe),  Apdlo  was 
thus  called,  because  seven  boys  and  seven  girls  led  the  procesaons  at  his 
feasts.  **  Phoebus  receives  the  seventh  gate,  because,  as  the  prophet  of  the 
doom,  it  was  his  special  business  to  see  it  fulfilled,  and  this  he  could  do  only 
there,  where  the  devoted  heads  of  Et  and  Pol.  stood”  (Blackie)^  Y.  815. 
Comp.  Matth.  414, 12.  Soph.  Aj.  186  with  Gray’s  note.  Y.  859.  **  TAv  <29- 
r$fiy  *n6iXiuvt."  According  to  Schiitz,  ‘‘quia  adys  et  rdffroQot  invisa  diis 
superis  loca  sunt”  The  expression  seems  to  imply  that  on  the  Delian  dsor- 
tft's,  sent  to  the  Pan-Ionic  festival  in  his  honor,  Apollo  was  mystically  present, 
but  this  gloomy  Oeoj^’s  of  the  dead  was  a  fiur  different  one,  untrodden 
that  radiant  sun^od.  Yv.  868,  869.  The  translation  here  is  ambiguous. 
Yv.  908,  909.  There  is  evidently  a  misprint  here.  The  Greek  requires 
mediator  or  arbiter.  Y.  1005.  Ihat  which  seemed  good  and  has  therefore 
been  decreed,  would  perliaps  more  exactly  express  Schiitz’s  interpretation. 
Y.  1078.  The  construction  of  rd  pdXiora  is  deserving  of  a  note.  Of  the  two 
possible  constructions,  with  narask.  or  with  ygvl^e,  the  latter  seems  the  true 
one,  he  defended  the  eity  best.  Its  position  is  thus  emphatic,  and  gives  a 
sense  in  keeping  with  the  feelings  of  the  semi-chorus. 

We  may  add,  that  we  have  noticed  the  usual  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
substitution  of  ib  for  c  hi  proper  names.  Thus  we  find  Eteocles  throughout, 
Siculus,  Arcadia,  Alcestis,  Coloneus,  etc.  We  confess  to  an  old-&shioned 
preference  for  the  Latin  forms,  which  have  been  customary  among  scholars, 
ever  since  Latin  became  their  common  language,  and  Greek  the  subject  of 
their  comments. 
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The  volume  is  printed  in  the  attractive  style  of  the  Cambridge  press. 
The  typographical  errors  we  have  observed  are  doubtless  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  editor  from  the  press. 

In  concluding  our  notice,  we  will  only  express  again  the  pleasure  we  have 
derived  from  our  examination  of  this  edition,  and  our  hope  that  the  editor 
will  soon  lay  us  finder  new  obligations  to  his  scholarship  and  taste. 


IL  Ebrard  on  Hebrews,  in  continuation  of  Olshausen.* 

Biblical  students  will  hml  with  pleasure  this  work  in  continuation  of 
Olshausen’s  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Professor  Ebrard  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Evangelical  History,*  in 
which  the  mythical  hypothesis  of  Strauss  is  handled  with  unsparing  severity, 
as  well  as  of  several  other  able  theological  treatises.  In  his  general  views 
he  agrees  with  the  lamented  author,  of  whose  work  the  present  volume  is  a 
continuation.  In  regard  to  the  disputed  questions  relating  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  his  position. 

As  to  its  character^  he  holds  that  it  is  neither  a  mere  thecdogical  treatise, 
written  not  at  all  for  a  definite  circle  of  readers,  nor  a  simple  epistle  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  something  between  the  two ;  a  treatise  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  its  contents  are  represented,  but  an 
epistle  in  so  fiu*  as  relates  to  the  destination  for  a  definite  circle  of  readers.** 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  its  particular  form,  in  respect  to  which 
it  is  distingubhed  from  all  the  other  New  Testament  Epistles,  he  finds  in  th^ 
hypothesis  that  it  was  originally  derigned  to  be  a  treatise  for  a  definite  circle 
of  readers,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  shorter  epistle,  properly  so  called, 
with  the  usual  epistolary  superscription,  which  is  now  lost.  The  circle  of 
readers  for  whose  use  it  was  prepared  he  finds,  for  reasons  that  do  not  appear 
to  us  entirely  satisfactory,  only  in  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  those  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians  who  were  laboring  under  the  terrible  feeling  of  being  shut  out  from  the 
old  Iheocralical  sanctuary^  and  it  is  directed  solely  against  the  sin  of  faint¬ 
heartedness,  never  against  intentional  error.** 

The  time  of  the  composition  he  places  between  A.  D.  58  and  66 ;  most 
probably  in  A.  D.  62,  not  long  before  the  death  of  Paul. 

As  to  the  author^  he  justly  remarks,  that  the  external  authority  preponde-  , 
rates  on  the  side  of  its  Pauline  origin.  The  Eastern  church,  decidedly  and 
fhxn  the  very  first,  held  the  Epistle  to  be  Pauline ;  and  its  unanimous  and 
poritive  testunony  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  opposing  testimony  of  the  * 
Western  church,  which  he  shows  to  have  been  of  a  negative  character,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  an  ignorance  of  the  Epistle  and  its  author,  with  no  positive 

1  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  continuation  of  the 
Work  of  Olshausen.  By  Dr.  John  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Erlangen.  Translated  from  the  Glerman,  by  Rev.  John  Fulton) 
A.  M.,  Garvald.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  Geoige  Street.  1853. 
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statement  respecting  him  except  the  single  testimony  of  Tertullian.  In  the 
fourth  century  the  Western  church  followed  the  oriental  tradition,  a  change 
•which  “  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  church  must 
have  had  weighty  positive  reasons  in  support  of  it.” 

The  objection  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle,  drawn  from  its  doctrines 
and  alleged  allegorizing  spirit,  he  sets  aside  in  a  very  able  and  satisfactory 
manner.  On  the  subject  of  “  allegorical  interpretation,”  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  contains  the  substance  of  his  argument : 

“  The  supposed  ‘  allegorical  interpretation  ’  of  the  Old  Testament  iu  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  or,  more  correctly,  the  typology  in  this  Epistle,  consists  simply  iu 
the  author’s  showing  that  the  types  were  ordy  types,  i.  e.  in  other  words,  that  no 
prophecy  found  a  perfect  fulfilment  in  the  old  covenant,  that  all  fulfilments  rather 
pointed  always  again  to  a  further  future.  It  was,  for  example,  no  arbitrary  alle* 
gorizing,  but  pure  objective  truth  to  say,  that  the  state  of  separation  between 
Ghkl  and  the  people  under  the  old  covenant,  the  existence  of  two  compartments 
in  the  tabernacle,  a  Holy  of  Holies,  and  a  n-pwn/  axfjvtl,  the  necessity  of  ever- 
repeated  sacrifices,  pointed  to  a  relation  of  man  to  God  which  was  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished.  This  typology,  however,  we  find  also  in  Paul’s  writings.  When  Paul, 
Gal.  iv.,  sees  in  the  two  wives  of  Abraham  and  their  sons — of  whom  one  was  by 
nature  the  elder,  and  yet  was  rejected,  while  the  other,  as  the  possessor  of  the 
promise  of  grace,  was  the  heir  —  a  typical  foreshadowing  of  the  relation  between 
the  national  posterity  of  Abraham,  the  legally  righteous,  natural  Israel,  and  the 
New  Testament  Israel  holding  fast  the  promise,  this  is  just  such  a  typology  as 
we  find  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  nay,  a  bolder  instance  of  it  But  the  fact 
that  such  typologies  occur  seldom,  and  by  the  by,  in  Paul’s  writings,  while  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  they  form  the  substance  of  the  writing,  is  naturally  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  w’hich  is,  to 
consider  the  Old  Testament  institutions  with  the  intent  to  discover  whether,  and 
in  how  far,  they  point  forwards  to  something  more  perfect”  ^ 

The  diction  of  the  Epistle  as  a  whole  he  finds  to  be  “  in  a  more  select  style 
than  the  Pauline  epistles.”  After  an  examination  of  this  on  various  points, 
he  sums  up  the  whole  argument  from  the  internal  character  in  the  following 
words :  All  these  considerations  are  so  forcible  and  conclusive  that  we  can 
say  nothing  else  than  this ;  By  how  much  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  the  Epistle 
is  Pauline,  by  so  little  can  it  he  supposed  that  this  diction  should  have  come 
from  the  hand  of  the  Apostle.”^  Of  the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been 
adopted  to  reconcile  the  strong  external  authority  for  the  Pauline  origin  of 
the  Epistle  and  its  marked  Pauline  spirit  and  doctrine,  on  the  one  side,  with 
its  un-Pauline  diction  and  drapery,  on  the  other,. he  adopts  the  following: 
that  Luke  was  commissioned  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  himself  in  prison, 
to  work  out  the  Epistle  in  his  name ;  so  that  the  tradition  of  the  Eastern 
church  which  unanin^ously  ascribes  it  to  Paul  is,  for  substance,  correct ;  while 
yet  its  diction  did  not  proceed  immediately  from  either  the  lips  or  the  pen 
of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

t  Appendix,  Chap.  V.  p.  410. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  go  here  into  any  discussion  concerning  this  hypo* 
thesis,  much  less  to  endorse  it.  This  merit  it  has,  however,  that  it  leaves 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  uninjured,  which  is  a  point  of  vital 
importance. 


m.  ALEXA2«D£R’d  CONNECTION  OF  THE  OlD  AND  NeW  TESTAMENTS.^ 

Eor  reasons  &miliar  to  every  Biblical  scholar,  the  question  of  the  con* 
nectlon  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  has  become  one  of  com* 
manding  interest  at  the  present  day.  A  &vorite  method  of  assault  on 
revealed  religion,  and  one  that  is  zealously  prosecuted  not  only  by  avowed 
unbelievers,  but  also  by  some  that  sit  in  the  chair  of  theology  and  profess  to 
teach  the  Christian  system,  is  on  the  side  of  the  Old  Testament.  Some  of 
these  writers  seem  ready  to  receive  the  New  Testament  as  contiuning,  if 
not  an  inspired,  yet  a  real  record  of  a  revelation  from  God^  if  they  can  first 
dissever  it  from  its  connection  with  the  Old  Testament.  But,  that  the  reli* 
gion  taught  in  the  New  Testament  is  only  a  full  development  of  that  con* 
tained  in  the  Old,  and  as  such,  indissolubly  connected  with  it,  as  a  part 
one  great  whole,  they  will  not  allow.  The  Messiah  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  particular,  they  afiirm  to  be  not  the  Messiah  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets, 
but  one  possessed  of  radically  different  attributes  and  offices.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  these  prophets  did  not  speak  “  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  but  only  gave  utterance  to  their  own  hopes  respecting  the  future,  in 
dreams  as  gorgeous  as  they  were  unsubstantial. 

But  this  attempt  to  saw  asunder  the  two  parts  of  Divine  revelation,  has 
proved' itself  a  hopeless  task;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  our  author,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  admit  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  its  harmony  with  the  New,  as  among  those  truths  to  which  Christianity 
is  pledged  by  its  Divine  author  and  his  apostles.”*  And  the  commitment  is 
so  full,  and  made  in  so  many  forms,  that  the  attempt  to  diqoin  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old,  is  very  much  like  an  effort  to  dissect  out  of  the 
human  body  the  system  of  blood  vessels,  or  of  muscles  and  tendons,  without 
injury  to  the  other  parts.  All  this  is  shown  by  the  author  in  a  solid  and 
satisfactory  manner.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  external  or  literary  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  he  cqmes  to  the  main  question, 
that  of  their  internal  or  doctrinal  connection.  This  he  discusses  under  the 
following  heads :  doctrines  respecting  the  Divine  nature ;  doctrines  respect¬ 
ing  the  Divine  character,  and  condition  and  prospects  of  man ;  criteria  and 
characteristics  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  with  a  survey  of  the  prophecies 

1  The  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  being  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Relations  Literary  and  Doctrinal,  in  which  these  two  Parts  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  stand  to  each  other.  By  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.  D. 
New  and  Uniform  Edition.  The  Congregational  Lecture.  Second  Series. 
London:  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  1853.  12mo.  pp. 
xvi.  and  432.  ^  P.  20. 
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in  their  several  successive  stages ;  and  an  examination  of  some  of  the  leading 
types  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  under  which  division  is  considered  the 
general  typical  character  of  the  Levitical  institutions.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  follow  the  author  in  detail  through  this  rich  field  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  his  position  and  argu¬ 
ments  on  some  points  of  vital  importance. 

One  of  these  is,  the  condition  and  prospects  of  man.  If  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  constitute  a  whole,  then  it  is  manifest  that  the  explanation  of 
the  redemption  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  must  be  found  in  the  fallen 
condition  of  man  as  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  For  the  defenders  of  the 
unity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  this  is  a  strong,  an  impregnable  point,  of  which 
Dr.  Alexander  has  not  failed  to  avml  himself.  Not  to  enter  here  upon  the 
discussion  of  any  vexed  question  respecting  the  manner  of  our  connection 
with  Adam,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  has  shown  very  clearly  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  assume  the  historic  verity  of  the  Old  Testament  nar¬ 
rative  of  our  first  parents’s  fall,  and,  in  them,  of  the  fall  of  the  human  race,  as 
the  basis  of  the  salvation  provided  for  men  in  the  Gospel ;  so  that  thus  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  are,  in  their  inmost  essence,  one  and  indivisible. 

Another  point  of  vital  importance  is,  the  nature  and  interpretation  of  pro- 
phecy^  especially  of  Messianic  prophecy.  Here  Dr.  Alexander  adopts,  in 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  twofold  fiilfilment,  the  literal  and  the  spiritual, 
that  of  **  a  gradual,  or,  as  Hurd  gives  it,  ‘  a  germinant  and  springing^  fulfil¬ 
ment  and  he  quotes  with  approbation  the  following  words  of  Bacon : 

“  In  this  matter  that  latitude  must  be  admitted  which  is  proper  and  familiar 
to  the  Divine  predictions ;  viz.  that  their  fulfilment  should  take  place  continu¬ 
ously  as  well  as  punctually.  For  they  bespeak  the  nature  of  their  Author,  with 
whom  ‘  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day and, 
though  the  plenitude  and  summit  of  their  accomplishment  may  be,  for  the  most 
part,  destined  to  some  particular  age,  or  even  given  moment  of  time,  yet  have 
they  in  the  meantime  certain  grades  and  stages  of  fulfilment,  through  different 
ages  of  the  world.”  ^ 

This  we  hold  to  be,  for  the  great  body  of  Messianic  prophecy,  the  only 
true  principle  of  interpretation.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  some,  at 
least,  of  those  who  now  employ  the  words  “  double  sense,”  do  not  differ  essen¬ 
tially  from  this  view.  To  take  a  familiar  illustration.  The  words  of  the 
Psalmist :  “  Wherefore  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vmn 
thing?”  have  “the  plenitude  and  summit  of  thmr  accomplishment”  under 
the  Christian  dispensation.  But  this  does  not  exmde  a  “  germinant  ”  acemn- 
plishment  under  David,  who  was,  by  the  Divine  appointment,  the  visible 
earthly  head  of  the  same  church  of  God  of  which  Christ  is,  in  a  high  and 
incommunicable  seqse,  “  head  over  all  things.”  One  might  say,  therefore, 
that  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  under  David  in  a  lower  sense,  and  under 
Christ  in  a  higher  sense ;  meaning  that  the  invincible  nature  of  God’s  king- 


*  De  Augment,  Scient.  lib.  ii.  c.  11,  su6  init.,  quoted  on  pp.  167,  168. 
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dom,  'which  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  one  and  indivisible,  was  mani¬ 
fested  under  David  in  a  lower,  and,  under  Christ,  in  a  higher  form.  Some 
would  call  this  “  a  twofold  fulfilment,”  but  it  is  in  reality  only  the  “  germi- 
nant  and  springing”  fulfilment  for  which  our  author  rightly  contends. 

A  third  point  is,  the  typical  naiure  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  which  Dr. 
Alexander  firmly  maintains,  while  he  rejects  the  extravagance  of  those  who 
treat  “  the  histories  of  Scripture  as  if  they  were  mere  contrivances  for  the 
adumbration  of  spiritual  truth  —  in  other  words  —  mere  parables.”^  He 
recognizes  the  typical  character  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  with  goo<l  reason, 
we  think,  not  only  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Levitical  ritual,  but 
also  in  the  entire  system  of  social  and  political  relations  established  by  Moses 
under  the  Divine  direction ;  so  that  in  this  way  “  a  twofold  character  came 
to  belong  to  many  of  the  sacred  institutes  of  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  the  one 
arising  from  their  relation  to  the  nation  as  a  visible  community ;  the  other, 
from  their  being  symbolical  of  certain  spiritual  truths,  and  typical  of  the 
facts  of  the  Christian  revelation.”*  He  shows,  further,  that  in  interpreting 
types,  we  must  lay  mere  persons  and  things  out  of  view,  and  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  Divine  institutions.  “  It  was  not  David,  or  Manasseh,  or  Ahab, 
that  was  the  type  of  Christ,  as  King  of  Zion ;  it  was  the  royal  office  with 
which  these  were  invested,  symbolical  as  that  was  of  the  theocracy,  which 
was  typical  of  the  kingly  dignity  of  the  Redeemer.”* 

In  some  of  his  positions,  as,  for  example,  that  which  respects  the  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  resurrection  possessed  by  the  Old  Testament  writers, 
he  will,  we  presume,  fail  to  carry  the  conviction  of  all  his  readers.  In  so 
wide  and  difficult  a  field  as  that  of  the  connection  between  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  New,  diversity  of  judgment  must  always  exist,  even  among 
those  who  are  agreed  on  the  essential  points  at  issue  with  unbelievers.  But 
the  work  as  a  whole  will,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  commend  itself  to  the 
friends  of  spiritual  Christianity  as  a  timely  and  able  treatise. 


IV.  Alexander's  Christ  and  Christianity.* 

Another  treatise  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Alexander,  consisting  of  two  parts. 
In  the  former  of  these,  he  vindicates  the  genuineness  and  uncorrupt  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  original 
gospel  which  has  been  interpolated,  and  also  to  the  mythic  hypothesis.  In 
the  second  part,  he  constructs  an  argument  for  the  Divine  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  the  personal  character  of  Christ,  from  the  miraculous  events  in 
his  life,  from  the  predict!^  which  he  uttered,  and  from  his  public  teaching 
as  a  herald  of  Divine  truth.  The  argument  is  conducted  in  a  solid  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner. 

1  P.311.  *  P.325.  »  P.315. 

♦  Christ  and  Christianity:  a  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Cliristian  Religion,  grounded  on  the  Historical  Verity  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
By  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.  D.  Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
1854. 
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V.  Babnes  on  Daniel.' 

This  we  tliink  the  ablest  of  all  Mr.  Barnes’s  volumes  on  the  Bible.  For 
common  readers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  commentary  on 
the  book  of  Daniel  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Though  designed  for  popular 
use,  it  is  a  work  which  no  scholar,  however  versed  and  skilled  in  exegesis, 
can  read  without  pleasure  and  great  advantage.  In  fact,  it  approaches  very 
near  to  our  highest  ideal  of  the  right  kind  of  commentary  for  intelligent 
laymen.  The  author  has  thoroughly  examined  the  rationalistic  theories  for 
the  interpretation  of  these  remarkable  prophecies,  and  found  and  proved 
them  to  be  utterly  unsatisfactory  and  groundless ;  he  has  carefully  surveyed 
all  the  known  facts  of  ancimit  history  adapted  to  throw  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  stated  the  results  in  language  simple,  perspicuous  and  chaste ;  he 
proposes  his  own  expositions  with  modest  decision  and  entire  clearness,  and 
bis  arguments  on  every  contested  point  are  frank,  full,  and  eminently  to  the 
purpose. 

The  entire  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  clear 
recognition  of  the  perfect  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  unmistakable 
reception  of  the  New  Testament  writers  as  divinely  authorized  and  infallible 
interpreters  of  the  Old,  the  tone  of  reverence  and  piety  everywhere  mani¬ 
fest,  distinguish  this  work  above  many  others  written  by  professedly  ortho¬ 
dox  commentators  of  the  present  and  past  generation.  Some  who  esteem 
themselves  evangelical,  would  seem  to  prefer,  on  a  question  of  exegesis,  the 
authority  of  a  German  rationalist  to  that  of  Peter  or  Paul  or  even  of  Christ 
himself;  and  openly  treat  with  gross  disrespect  that  same  Old  Testament 
which  Jesus  and  his  apostles  reverenced  as  the  true  word  of  the  Omniscient 
God.  We  have  had  enough  of  this,  and  too  much;  let  it  stop. 

Two  things  we  must  find  fault  with.  (1)  The  book  abounds  with  typo¬ 
graphical  errors.  The  author  was  probably  unable  to  correct  the  proof- 
sheets  himself,  on  account  of  that  disease  of  the  eyes  which  we  all  so  much 
regret  and  so  earnestly  desire  to  have  removed.  (2)  For  the  sake  of  com¬ 
pressing  the  book  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  much  of  it  is  printed  with 
a  type  so  small,  that  to  study  the  work  as  it  ought  to  be  studied,  would  soon 
reduce  the  reader’s  eyes  to  the  same  sad  condition  firom  which  the  writer  is 
suffering.  We  fully  sympathize  with  Mr.  Barnes’s  abhorrence  of  big  books ; 
but  this  abhorrence  may  be  carried  too  far.  This  commentary,  no  less  than 
the  commentaries  on  Job  and  Isaiah,  is  well  worthy  of  two  large,  fair  vol¬ 
umes  ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  in  such  a  form,  that  we  may  be  able  our¬ 
selves  to  read  it  with  comfort,  and  no  longer  be  afnud  to  recommend  it  to 
students  in  this  day  of  failing  eyes. 

'  Notes,  Critical,  Illustrative  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  with  an 
Introductory  Dissertation,  by  Albert  Barnes.  New  York:  Leavitt  and  Allen. 
1853.  12mo.  pp.  494. 
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VI.  Professor  Eaoie  on  the  Ephesians.' 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent,  earnest,  liberal  and  agreeable  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  Old 
world.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  labors  of  the  Erskincs  and  their  associates ; 
and  the  sect  as  a  body  does  honor  to  a  parentage  so  illustrious.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  scholar  who  visits  Scotland,  will  always  find  himself  in  congenial  society 
when  with  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  names  of  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  of  Dr.  John  Robson  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  many  others,  recall  the  ideas  of  orthodoxy  without  bigotry,  of  sound 
learning  without  pedantry,  and  of  the  most  agreeable  social  qualities  united 
with  sober  and  consistent  piety. 

Of  this  church  Dr.  Eadie  is  a  distinguished  ornament.  ^  He  is  a  laborious 
teacher  and  a  prolific  writer.  His  numerous  works  all  aim  at  utility,  and 
they  have  been  remarkably  popular.  Some  of  them  in  a  few  years  have 
reached  even  a  thirteenth  and  a  fourteenth  edition ;  and,  when  we  consider 
that  they  are  all  theological  books  of  the  most  serious  and  chaste  sort,  this 
rapid  and  extensive  circulation  is  tlie  best  kind  of  commendation  both  of  the 
author  and  of  his  Scottish  countrymen.  The  theological  literature  of  Glas¬ 
gow  did  not  die  with  the  lamented  Wardlaw.  There  are  still  lefl  Eadie,  and 
Taylor,  and  King,  and  Jamieson,  and  many  othei’s,  highly  distinguished  both 
as  preachers  and  writers.  Indeed,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  to  the  stranger 
that  there  can  be  such  an  amount  of  literary  labor  of  the  first  order  in  the 
busy,  dingy,  smoky,  crowded,  money-making,  manufacturing  city  of  Glasgow. 
Yet,  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages,  philosophy  and  theology,  poetry 
and  hbtory,  science  and  art  have  found  a  genial  home  in  Glasgow ;  and  they 
still  dwell  there,  amid  the  lurid  fires  of  numberless  furnaces,  and  the  clatter¬ 
ing  hammers  of  that  endless  line  of  shipyards  along  the  Clyde,  where  ships 
are  constructed  of  solid  iron,  as  if  the  sons  of  St.  Mungo  would  say  to  sneer¬ 
ing  Samuel  Johnson:  “  If  we  have  no  trees,  we  need  them  not;  our  sharp¬ 
sightedness  has  discovered  beneath  the  soil  a  material  far  better  than  timber, 
and  our  skill  and  industry  can  work  it  up.” 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  Next  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  is  the 
most  thoroughly  and  systematically  doctrinal  of  all  the  writings  of  Paul  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times ;  and,  like  the  Romans,  it  most  obstinately 
refuses  to  take  any  form  in  exegesis  except  one  run  in  the  Augustinian- 
Calvinistic  mould.  On  this  Epistle,  Dr.  Eadie  has  laid  out  lustily  his 
strength,  and  made  vigorous  application  of  his  extensive  and  varied  learning. 
He  draws  interesting  and  apt  illustrations  from  all  sources ;  not  only  from 
the  wide  range  of  English  and  Scotch  theological  literature,  but  from  the 

'  A  Commentary  on  the  Greek  Text  of  tlie  Epistle  of  raid  to  the  Ephesians, 
by  Jolm  Eadie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  London  and  Glasgow.  1S53.  8vo.  pp.  4G6. 
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Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  the  subtle  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  stal¬ 
wart  Reformers,  the  French  theologians,  the  poets  of  older  times  and  such 
moderns  as  Goethe  and  Longfellow,  and  especially  from  the  exhaustless 
stores  of  German  erudition  in  philology  and  criticism,  in  history  and  theology. 
We  know  not  where  else  to  find  information  so  full  and  complete  on  this 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  one  of  the  many  encouraging  indications 
of  the  present  time,  that  we  are  no  longer  to  depend  exclusively  on  Germany 
for  Biblical  commentaries  of  the  highest  order  in  respect  to  erudition  and 
literature.  The  strong  good  sense  of  the  British  and  American  mind  is  now 
most  successfully  at  work  in  this  fruitful  field. 

VII.  Christ  as  made  known  to  the  Ancient  Church.^ 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  intended  to  occupy  four  volumes  in 
all.  It  is  printed  from  the  manuscript  of  its  late  author,  and  comprises  a 
series  of  discourses  delivered  by  him  to  the  congregation  in  Edinburgh  of 
which  he  was  pastor.  As  Dr.  Gordon  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  religious  world  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  desirable,  before  noticing 
his  book,  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  character.  Few 
men,  indeed,  have  of  late  years  appeared  in  Scotland,  who  have  commanded 
a  larger  measure  of  genuine  respect  and  esteem  from  men  of  all  parties  in 
his  own  country ;  though,  from  a  •ertain  unobtrusiveness  and  perhaps  shy¬ 
ness  of  natural  temperament,  he  did  not  make  himself  known  by  deeds  that 
might  have  published  his  fame  in  other  countries.  In  Edinburgh  he  stood 
very  high  in  public  respect.  Endowed  with  mental  powers  of  no  ordinary 
kind;  bearing  in  his  very  exterior  an  aspect  of  nobleness;  in  the  habit  of 
weekly  addressing  multitudes  whom  the  force  of  his  thinking,  the  deep  inten¬ 
sity  of  his  utterance,  and  the  prophet-like  earnestness  of  his  whole  manner, 
at  once  impressed  and  charmed ;  and,  carrying  with  him  through  life  a  charac¬ 
ter  on  which  no  blot  or  shadow  had  ever  fallen,  he  had  come  to  gather  around 
him  a  full  tide  of  that  spontaneous  homage  which  public  feeling  never  tails  to 
yield  to  intellectual  power  when  associated  with  integrity  and  goodness. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  a  native  of  Dumfries.  His  first  settlement  in  the  ministry 
was  at  Kinfauns,  near  Perth,  to  the  church  and  parish  of  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Lord  Gray.  He  was  ordained  there  in  1816,  and  in  1820  he  was 
translated  to  the  Old  Chapel  of  Ease  in  Edinburgh.  His  success  as  a 
preacher  in  the  melroj)oHs  rendered  it  desirable  that  a  more  commodious 
place  should  be  provided  for  him;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  shortly  after 
transferred  to  Newington  Church,  where  he  preached  with  undiminished 
popularity  till  1825,  when  he  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High  Church. 
Here  the  movement  which  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Free  Church 


1  Christ  as  made  known  to  the  Ancient  Church :  An  Exposition  of  the  Reve¬ 
lation  of  Divine  Grace  as  unfolded  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  By  the 
late  Robert  Gordon.  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh  : 
Johnstone  and  Hunter.  1854. 
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from  the  Church  of  Scotland  found  him;  and,  as  that  movement  had  from 
the  first  possessed  his  hearty  sympathy,  he  was  prompt  to  obey  the  summons 
which  called  him  to  resign  his  preferment,  and  join  his  brethren  who,  for 
conscience’  sake,  were  relinquishing  their  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the 
State.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  congregation  followed  him,  and  he  continued 
to  labor  among  them  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  as  minister  of  the  Free 
High  Church.  In  prospect  of  the  approaching  sacrament,  in  October  last, 
he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  sermon  to  be  delivered  on  that  occasion, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  terminated  fatally.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  just  before  laying  down  his  pen,  the  last  words  he 
wrote  were :  “  O  death !  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave !  where  is  thy  vic¬ 
tory  ?  ” 

Dr.  Gordon  presented,  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  a  union  but  rarely 
exemplified,  of  strength  with  gentleness,  of  compactness  with  discursiveness. 
In  early  life  his  pursuits  were,  by  choice  chiefly,  in  the  department  of  the 
exact  sciences.  His  genius  was  essentially  mathematical ;  and  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  conclude,  from  his  earlier  essays,  that,  had  he  devoted  himself  to 
mathematical  and  scientific  studies,  his  place  might  have  been  among  the 
foremost  of  those  who  are  eminent  in  these  departments  at  the  present  day. 
But  considerations  higher  than  those  of  natural  inclination,  had  led  him  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  religion ;  and,  for  excelling  in  this  sphere,  he 
was  also  remarkably  well  fitted.  With  his  taste  for  exact  science,  there  was 
combined  a  breadth  of  reflectiveness,  an  ardor  of  feeling,  and  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  force  of  moral  reasoning,  which  are  too  often  wanting  in  those 
who  have  addicted  themselves  to  mathematical  studies.  There  was  nothing 
dry  or  merely  formal  in  his  modes  of  thought  He  did  not  insist  upon  see¬ 
ing  everything  under  a  particular  angle.  He  did  not  bring  everything  to 
be  measured  by  a  given  line.  He  could  appreciate  and  estimate  truth,  even 
though  it  was  not  of  a  kind  to  be  demonstrated.  His  mathematical  tenden¬ 
cies  and  pursuits  but  served  to  give  precision  to  his  views  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,  and  to  preserve  him  from  the  looseness  and  inconsequence  of  thought 
too  often  characterizing  the  harangues  of  undisciplined  teachers. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Gordon  was  distinguished  by  the  closeness  and  con¬ 
secutiveness  of  his  reasoning,  the  energy  of  his  elocution,  the  pathos  and 
solemnity  of  his  appeals,  and  the  rich  vein  of  Scriptural  sentiment  and  prac¬ 
tical  elucidation  which  pervaded  his  discourses.  In  his  published  sermons 
we  do  not  mark  any  peculiar  Indications  either  of  the  scientific  theologian 
or  the  learned  interpreter.  But,  viewing  them  as  pieces  of  sacred  oratory, 
designed  to  persuade  men  to  piety  and  virtue,  they  seem  to  us  to  occupy  a 
foremost  place  in  the  department  to  which  they  belong.  In  all  of  them  a 
definite  purpose  is  kept  in  view ;  argument,  persuasion,  entreaty,  are  brought 
to  bear  with  admirable  skill  and  effect  upon  the  securing  of  that  purpose ; 
the  reader  is  borne  along  as  on  a  swift  rushing  stream ;  and  the  whole  is 
wound  up  with  a  sudden  abruptness  that  seems  to  cast  him  with  irresistible 
force  on  the  point  at  which  the  preacher  has  all  along  been  aiming.  When 
to  the  sequalities  of  matter  and  method  were  added,  in  delivery,  the  dignified 
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aspect,  the  solemn  tone,  the  earnest  gesture,  the  pleading  look  of  the  preacher, 
we  can  well  believe  that  it  was  oftentimes  with  a  sort  of  hushed  awe  that  he 
was  listened  to,  as  if  one  of  the  old  prophets  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
was  pleading  with  men  in  the  name  of  their  God. 

In  private  life.  Dr.  Gordon  drew  to  himself  alike  the  love  and  reverence 
of  all  who  knew  him.  Sternly  inflexible,  where  the  interests  of  truth  and 
integrity  were  concerned,  he  was,  in  all  other  respects,  “  gentle  and  easy  to 
be  entreated.”  In  general  society,  he  united  to  the  manners  of  a  gentleman 
a  certain  scholarly  simplicity,  which  was  unspeakably  charming.  In  the  eye 
of  the  public,  he  stood  forth  a  thoroughly  honest  man ;  and,  in  the  circle  of 
intimate  friendship  and  family  aflection,  his  gentleness,  meekness  and  loving¬ 
kindness,  made  all  hearts  his.  The  memory  of  such  a  man  is  blessed. 

During  his  lifetime.  Dr.  Gordon  published  but  little.  Immersed  in  paro¬ 
chial  and  pastoral  duties,  he  had  but  little  time  for  the  labors  of  the  press ; 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  haul  either  any  of  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  or  any 
great  ambition  to  be  distinguished  as  an  author.  A  volume  of  sermons  and 
a  few  minor  pieces  constitute  the  whole  of  his  previous  contributions  to  lite¬ 
rature.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  he  appears  still  as  a  sermon-writer.  No 
attempt  is  made  here  to  investigate  critically  the  amount  of  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  ancient  church  concerning  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  The 
author  contents  himself  with  a  purely  homiletical  development  of  the  elements 
of  spiritual  knowledge  enunciated  in  the  historical  books,  involved  in  the 
historical  events,  or  adumbrated  in  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  a  theological  or  exegetical  point  of  view,  the  work  makes  no  pretensions 
to  distinction ;  but,  in  richness  of  evangelical  thought,  in  closeness  of  practical 
application,  in  cogency  of  doctrinal  inference,  and  in  high-toned  spirituality 
of  sentiment,  few  works  of  modern  authorship  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  found 
to  possess  higher  claims.  It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  closet  of  the  medi¬ 
tative  Christian ;  and  to  such  it  will  open  many  flelds  of  fruitful  and  pleasant 
thought.  There  is  a  breadth  and  power  about  the  author’s  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  subject  which,  to  minds  of  a  reflective  cast,  cannot  but  prove  emi¬ 
nently  attractive.  If  he  seldom  stops  to  solve  minor  difficulties,  it  is  that  he 
may  unfold  large  and  comprehensive  views  in  the  domain  of  sacred  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  over  that  domain  he  treads  with  the  firm  step  and  commanding 
mien  of  one  to  whom  all  its  parts  are  well  known,  and  its  richest  treasures 
unlocked.  Two  volumes  are  to  follow  on  the  more  direct  Messianic  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  prophets. 

Vin.  Coleman’s  Historical  Text-book  and  Atlas  of  Biblical 

Geography.^ 

We  have,  in  a  former  number,  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Dr. 
Coleman’s  “  Historical  Geography  of  the  Bible,”  the  first  edition  of  which 

^  An  Historical  Text-book  and  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography.  By  Lyman  Cole¬ 
man.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  1854.  8vo.  319  half  pages. 
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appeared  in  1849,  and  which  contains  a  great  amount  of  valuable  matter 
condensed  into  a  small  space.  The  present  work  fully  sustains  the  author’s 
well-established  reputation  for  indefatigable  industry  and  accurate  research. 
In  the  preface  he  tells  us,  that,  while  the  general  plan  of  the  book  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Historical  Geography  of  the  Bible,  it  is  not  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  that  work,  but  ‘‘  a  separate,  independent  treatise,  which  has  called 
the  writer  to  a  new  and  extended  course  of  reading,  preparatory  to  the  task 
of  constructing  this  Text-book  and  Atlas.”  The  descriptive  portion,  ctan- 
bining  the  two  elements  of  history  and  geography,  and  arranged  in  succes¬ 
sive  periods,  is  less  full  than  in  the  Historical  Geography,  the  author  having 
aimed  to  compress  it  “  into  the  narrowest  limits  that  seemed  compatible  with 
the  design  of  presenting  a  satifactory  compend  of  the  wide  range  of  Biblical 
geography,  chronology  and  history,  without  reducing  it  to  a  barren,  repul¬ 
sive  series  of  isolated  statistics.”  The  maps,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far  more 
full  and  valuable.  These  are  beautifully  engraved  on  steel  on  the  basis  of 
Kiepert’s  Bible  Atlas,  compared  with  that  of  Wieland  and  Ackerman,  and 
also  the  maps  of  Robinson,  Wilson,  Lynch,  Layard  and  Chesney ;  thus  giv¬ 
ing  the  result  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  the  department  of  sacred  geo¬ 
graphy.  The  subject  of  sacred  chronology  has  received  special  attention, 
and  the  result  of  the  author’s  investigations  are  embodied  in  a  valuable 
Chronological  Table.  The  General  Index,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  is  not 
the  least  among  the  helps  which  it  offers  to  the  Biblical  student.  It  contains 
a  full  list  of  Scriptural  proper  names  with  references  to  the  passages  where 
they  occur. 

In  his  statements  of  conflicting  opinions.  Dr.  Coleman  shows  great  candor, 
his  aim  being  to  lay  before'  his  readers  the  different  points  at  issue  as  fully 
as  it  can  be  done  in  so  concise  a  treatise.  In  respect  to  some  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  which  he  expresses  concerning  them,  there  is  room  for  diversity  of 
opinion.  With  our  present  light  we  should  not  always  coincide  with  him. 
In  the  present  state  of  Biblical  geography,  one  may  well  reserve  to  himself 
the  right  of  dissent  from  an  author  on  certain  points,  without  disparagement 
to  the  general  excellence  of  his  work.  The  treatise  deserves,  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  receive  an  extended  circulation.  It  is  a  convenient  manual  for 
schools  of  all  grades. 


IX.  Hughes’s  Outlines  op  Scripture  Geography  and  History.^ 

This  work  is  both  historical  and  geographical  in  its  character.  In  the 
historical  portion,  the  author  has  strictly  adhered  to  Coleman’s  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Bible,  a  work  which  has  been  some  years  before  the  public, 


1  Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography  and  History:  Illustrating  the  Historical 
Portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Reading.  Based  upon  Coleman’s  Historical  Geography  of  the  Bible. 
By  Edward  Hughes,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard 
and  Lea.  1854.  12mo.  pp.  342. 
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and  in  which  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  is  condensed  into  a  small 
compass.  In  republishing  the  work  in  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Blanchard 
and  Lea  announce  that  they  act  by  the  permission  of  Dr.  Coleman. 

To  those  who  are  &miliar  with  Coleman’s  Historical  Geography,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  present  work  is  arranged  in  successive  periods : 
the  Antediluvian,  the  period  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Call  of  Abraham,  from 
the  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  Descent  into  Egypt,  £g]rpt,  etc.  The  geogra¬ 
phical  features  of  each  country  ccune  up  for  consideration,  and  are  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  God’s  chosen  people.  Thus  we  have  a 
condensed  and  comprehenrive  account  of  Egypt,  in  its  boundaries  and  divi* 
sions,  soil  and  climate,  political  history,  and  antiquities,  in  that  part  which 
belongs  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  In  the  same  way  the  phy* 
sical  features  of  the  Arabian  desert,  with  an  account  of  its  most  noted  places, 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  ascent  from  Egypt  to  Palestine ;  and  the 
geography  of  Palestine  itself  is  connected  with  the  ccmquest  of  Canaan  under 
the  guidance  of  Joshua. 

Of  the  abundant  materials  which  have  been  collected  by  modern  travellers 
and  antiquarians,  our  author  has  made  a  diligent  and  judicious  use.  Chap* 
ters  have  been  added  on  *‘the  Crusades,”  and  “Modem  Syria;”  and  the 
illustrative  maps,  twelve  in  number,  have  been  carefully  reduced  from  the 
large  noaps  of  Kiepert,  Robinson  and  Wilson. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  command  the  time  or  the  means  necessary  for 
the  examination  of  the  numerous,  and  often  expensive,  works  on  sacred 
geography,  that  have  appeared  during  the  present  century,  will  find,  in  this 
manual,  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  compressed  into  a  small 
space ;  and  they  will  do  well  to  make  it  the  constant  companion  of  their 
Biblical  studies. 

X.  Chalybaeus’s  History  op  Philosophy.* 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  good  a  translation  of  these  lectures.  The  inaccuo 
racies  of  expression  are  few  in  number,  while  the  style  is  remaikably  free 
from  foreign  idioms.  The  translator  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  fitithfiil  ren* 
dering  of  his  author,  without  sacrificing  that  vitality  of  language  which  is 
commonly  lost  in  translating  thought  from  the  German  to  the  EngHah 
tongue. 

The  work  itself  is  well  known  in  Germany,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  of  the  noany  Introductions  which  have  been  prepared  to  lead  the 
inquirer  to  a  knowledge  of  the  recent  speculative  philosophy.  It  has  the 
uncommon  and  well*nigh  impossiUe  merit,  of  being  brief  and  Incid  witibont 

*  Historical  Survey  of  Speculative  Philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel;  designed 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  Opinions  of  the  Recent  Schools.  By  Heinrich  Morits 
Chalybaus,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Universi^  of  Kiel.  Translated  firom 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  German  by  Alfred  Tullb  Andover:  W.F.  Draper* 
1854.  12mo.  pp.S97. 
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gaining  these  qualities  at  the  expense  of  scientific  thoroughness.  Of  course, 
the  perusal  of  a  work  like  this,  will  not  render  the  reader  versed  in  the  sys¬ 
tems  which  are  describedi.  It  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  “  a  Survey,"  and 
will  help  the  student  in  pursuing  more  thorough  studies  with  a  view  to 
attaining  a  complete  mastery  of  this  difficult  subject. 

Of  the  importance  of  such  an  attainment  to  all  educated  men,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  educated  clergymen,  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  speak.  The 
speculative  philosophy  of  Germany  is  a  monument  of  the  most  original  and 
powerful  effort  which  the  philosophic  mind  in  modem  times  has  put  forth. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  for  this  alone,  the  course  of  recent  speculation  in 
Germany  is  entitled  to  a  profound  attention.  But,  for  the  clergyman  and 
theologian,  a  special  interest  is  attached  to  this  field  of  inquiry.  Here  are 
the  armories  out  of  which  the  heaviest  and  sharpest  weapons  of  infidelity 
are  drawn.  Strauss  and  Parker  are  mere  inferences  from  schemes  of  philo¬ 
sophizing  which  can  be  refuted  as  soon  as  they  are  fiurly  and  fully  under¬ 
stood.  But,  for  the  understanding  of  them,  a  persevering  and  candid  study 
is  requisite.  The  means  for  such  a  study  to  those  who  do  not  read  the 
works  of  German  writers  in  their  own  language,  have  been  heretofore  want¬ 
ing.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  deficiency  is  to  be  supplied. 

XI.  Schmitz’s  Advanced  Latin  Exercises.* 

This  is  one  of  the  numbers  of  Schmitz  and  Zumpt’s  Classical  Series.  It 
consists  of  Progressive  Exercises,  English  to  be  turned  into  Latin  alternating 
with  Latin  to  be  turned  into  English ;  the  whole  arranged  with  reference  to 
Schmitz’s  abridgment  of  Zumpt’s  Latin  Grammar.  After  the  Ollendorff 
mania,  which  has  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  this  country  for  a  few  years  past, 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  a  return  to  order  and  system ;  to  a  recognition  of  the 
fact,  that  language  is  not  an  arbitrary  conglomeration  of  disconnected  details, 
but  an  organic  whole,  bound  together  by  laws  of  internal  necessity.  The 
granunars  and  exercise-books  made  on  the  Ollendorff  plan  are  of  doubtful 
utility,  even  when  employed  for  the  practical  acquirition  of  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage.  Applied  to  the  ancient  languages  they  are  worse  than  useless; 
they  defeat  the  very  purposes  for  which  those  languages  are  studied. 

The  examples  presented  in  this  collection  are  in  part  taken  from  the 
exercise  books  of  Krebs  and  Dronke,  in  part  immediately  from  the  works  of 
Cicero.  The  American  publishers  have  employed  a  competent  editor  to 
make  such  changes  in  the  body  of  the  work  as  should  be  necessary  to  adapt 
it  to  the  wants  of  the  American  public.  As  the  changes  made  consist  en¬ 
tirely  in  additions,  the  purchaser  of  the  American  edition  need  not  fear  that 
he  is  using  a  garbled  copy  of  the  original.  A  large  part  of  these  additions 
is  made  up  of  the  quotations  from  Schmitz’s  Grammar ;  the  rule  to  be  exem¬ 
plified  being  in  the  American  edition  given  in  full,  while  in  the  Edinburgh 

1  Advanced  Latin  Exercises,  with  Selection  for  Reading.  American  edition, 
Revised,  with  Additions.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea.  1854. 
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original  the  appropriate  paragraph  in  the  grammar  is  merely  referred  to. 
The  American  editor  seems  to  have  apprehended  that  these  exercises  may 
be  used  without  the  grammar,  and  has,  accordingly,  thus  adapted  it  to  all 
grammars.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  exercises  may  be 
as  satisfactorily  used  without  the  grammar,  as  with  it. 

A  more  important  part  of  the  additions  made  by  the  American  editor,  is 
the  collection  of  rules  for  the  position  of  words,  prefixed  to  the  work.  These 
directions  are  taken  mainly  from  Zumpt  and  Madvig,  but  the  examples 
which  iHustrate  them,  have  been  collected  by  the  editor,  with  few  exceptions, 
frmn  Cicero  and  Caesar.  But  the  main  advantage  this  edition  has  over  the 
original  is,  in  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  infinitive,  which  are  at  once  philo¬ 
sophical  and  practical. 

The  demand  for  such  works  as  Krebs’s  Guide  and  Schmitz’s  Exercises  is 
a  good  sign.  If  these  books  are  thoroughly  studied  at  school  under  compe¬ 
tent  teachers,  our  college  education  will  not  long  remain  what  it  is. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Greece. 

The  Rizarion  Theological  School^  Athens^  Greece. 

George  Rieari  was  a  wealthy  Greek  merchant,  born  in  Albania.  After 
residing  many  years  in  Odessa,  where  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  he 
came  to  Athens  in  the  year  1837,  and  died  in  tliat  city,  June  1, 1841.  The 
value  of  the  property  left  by  him  was  estimated,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1851, 
at  $175,000. 

A  large  portion  of  his  estate  was  devoted,  by  his  will,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Theological  School  in  Athens.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  from  his  death, 
or  at  the  close  of  1851,  there  remained,  after  paying  legacies  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  $13,000,  and  erecting  buildings  at  the  cost  of  $11,500,  besides 
meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  school,  a  surplus  of  income  over  expen-» 
ditiirics,  of  more  than  $20,000. 

This  institution  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Eccle- 
Isiastit^  Affairs.  A  Director  is  appointed  by  the  crottn^  who  has  the  gene¬ 
ral  oversight  of  the  discipline.  He  must  be  a  priest,  and  must  reside  in  the 
institution.  The  number  of  professors  must  not  exceed  six ;  nor  must  their 
stipends  exceed  $400  per  ahiiilfn.  In  case  any  of  the  professors  should  be 
VoL.  XL  Nb.  43.  54 
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at  the  same  time  professors  in  the  University  of  Otho,  their  stipends  must 
not  exceed  the  half  of  the  above  sum.  The  course  of  study  extends  to  five 
years.  It  vras  the  wish  of  the  testator  that  a  Boyal  Ordinance  should  be 
obtained,  requiring  every  candidate  for  ordination  to  present  a  diploma  from 
this  institution.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  insfitufion  will  ever  secure  this 
monopoly  of  theological  education. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  institution  must  come  under  obligation  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  priesthood.  They  must  not  be  under  fifteen,  nor 
over  ei^teen  years  of  age.  They  must  reside  in  the  institution,  and  live  in 
common.  Twenty  beneficiaries,  ten  fix)m  free  Greece,  and  ten  from  the 
founder’s  native  district,  receive  $80  per  annum  firom  the  foundation. 
Those  who  are  not  of  this  number  pay  $100  per  annum. 

The  following  is  the  Schedule  of  the  Course  of  Study. 


Fir$t  Year. 


Hours  per  week. 


1.  Greek  Grammar, . 4 

Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Chrysostom,  .  .  .  6 — 10 

2.  Latin  Grammar . 5 

3.  Geography,  General  and  Sacred, . 2 

4.  Sacred  History— Old  and  New  Testament,  ....  2 

5.  Arithmetic, . 3 

6.  Church  Music,^ . 4 


Second  Year. 


26 


1.  Greek  Grammar,  Syntax, . 4 

Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  6—10 

2.  Latin.  Caesar,  Sallust,  I^ctantius, . 5 

3.  Catechism, . 3 

4.  Ancient  History,  .  .  ^ . 3 

5.  Political  Geography  of  Europe,  especially  of  Greece,  .  .  3 

6.  Algebra, . . 3 

7.  Church  Music, . 3 

30 

Third  Year. 

1.  Greek  Syntax  and  Composition, . 4 

Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  Aeschines,  Plato,  Herodotus,  Py¬ 
thagoras,  and  Christian  Fathers . 8 — 12 

2.  Oratory,  Secular  and  Sacred, . ,  .  .  2 

3.  Latin.  Cicero,  Livy,  Augustine, . 5 

4.  General  Geography, . 2 

5.  Geometry, . 3 

6.  General  History, . 3 

7.  Christian  Ethics, . *  .  .  2 

8.  Church  Music,  . 3 

(Declamation  once  a  week)  — 


32 


^  The  Greek  Church  allows  only  vocal  music  in  the  churches. 
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Fourth  Year. 

1.  Greek  Prosody, . 2 

Homer,  Hesiod,  Callimachus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aeschy¬ 
lus,  Pindar,  Hymns  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Synesius,  7 

Poetic  Composition, . 3 — 12 

2.  Latin  Poetry.  Yirgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  with  comparison  of  Latin 

Poetry  with  Greek, 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry, 

4.  Elements  of  Philosophy, 

5.  Church  History, 

6.  Church  Music,  . 

7.  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures, 

(Declamation  of  select  passages  from  Greek  poets) 


6 

•  *  2 
4 

2  or  3 
3 
2 

31  or  32 


Fifth  Year. 

1.  Church  History, . 2 

2.  Hermeneutics, . 4 

3.  Dogmatic  Theology, . 4 

4.  Pastoral  Duties  and  Canonical  Law, . 3 

5.  Patristic  Literature, . 3 

6.  Church  Music,  .  . . 4 


20 

During  this  year  attention  is  also  given  to  the  composition  of  sermons. 

There  are  two  examinations  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  the  first,  on  the 
last  week  in  Lent,  before  the  instructors  only,  followed  by  one  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion  ;  the  second,  on  the  last  week  in  June,  public,  and  followed  by  a  vaca¬ 
tion  till  the  twenty-fiflh  of  August. 

Those  students  who  wish,  are  at  liberty  to  remain  in  the  institution,  and 
pursue  their  studies  privately,  during  the  vacation. 

The  present  number  of  students  is  about  thirty-five. 


StfUistics  of  the  University  of  Othoy  for  the  Academic  year  1853-4. 
Whole  number  of  students,  590.  From  Free  Greece,  281 ;  from  abroad, 
809.  These  are  distributed  as  follows :  In  the  Medical  department,  305 ; 
Law,  147;  Philosophical,  88;  Theological,  17. 

The  great  preponderance  of  medical  students  is  in  a  great  degree  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fiwt,  that,  throughout  European  Turkey,  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  enjoys  peculiar  social  consideration,  and  is  peculiarly  remunerative. 
Hence,  nearly  all  the  students  from  abroad  are  found  in  that  department. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  of  the  university,  in  respect  to 
numbers,  since  it  went  into  operation  in  1838 : 

1839  .52  1844’  252  1847  270  1850  397  1852  496 

1841  159  1845  172  1848  305  1851  397  1853  590 

1843  142  1846  228  1849  347 

The  Library  has  been  increased  daring  the  year  by  donations  to  the 
amount  of  5601  volumes. 
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Germany. 

The  appearance  of  Vol.  I.  of  a  new  edition  of  Hengstenberg’s  Christology 
is  noticed  in  connection  with  our  English  intelligence. 

The  first  No.  of  Neumann’s  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  is  just  published. 

Vol.  VII.  of  Olshausen’s  Commentary  contains  Ebrard’s  Exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  Vol.  VI.  Part  1,  Wiesinger’s  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
of  James.  A  fourth  edition  of  Vol.  I.  has  also  been  published,  revised  by 
Ebrard. 

Part  15  of  the  “  Kurzgefasstes  Exeg.  Handbuch  zum  A.  T.”  contmns  Ber- 
theau  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 

Prof.  Ilupfeld  of  Halle  has  prepared  and  published,  in  a  separate  volume, 
the  articles  written  by  him  last  year  for  Muller’s  “  Deutsche  Zeitschrift,”  on 
“  The  sources  of  Genesis,  and  the  method  of  their  connection.” 

Dr.  E.  Meier  publishes  a  translation  and  commentary,  with  a  revised  text, 
of  Solomon’s  Song. 

A  second  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Vol.  I.  of  Kurtz’s  “  Geschichte  des 
alten  Bundes,”  is  just  out ;  and  a  second  edition  of  TischendorTs  Synopsis 
Evangelica ;  also  a  fourth  edition  of  Hase’s  Life  of  Christ. 

Meyer’s  Commentary  on  Romans  (being  Part  4  of  his  general  commen¬ 
tary)  has  just  appeared  in  a  second  edition. 

Dr.  A.  Dillmann  of  Tubingen  has  published  a  translation,  with  notes,  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  of  which  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Aethiopic  text 
in  1851.  He  is  also  editing  the  Aethiopic  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Fasc.  1  contains  Genesis,  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  with  the  critical  apparatus. 

Tischendorf  has  lately  edited  the  Codex  Amiantinus,  containing  Jerome’s 
version  of  the  New  Testament. 

Umbreit  has  just  published  a  little  work  entitled  “  Sin,  a  contribution  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.” 

A  second  edition  of  Vol.  III.  of  Ewald’s  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  is 
just  out. 

Ewald’s  Jahrbuch  for  1852-8  is  as  spicy  as  usual. 

Part  1  of  Vol.  II.  of  Hoffmann’s  “  Schriftbeweis”  has  just  appeared. 

We  have  from  Dr.  G.  Richers  a  “  History  of  the  Creation,  Paradise  and 
the  Deluge,  as  given  in  Gen.  i. — ix.” 

The  “  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,”  recently  edited  by  Weiz- 
s'acker,  is  the  work  of  the  late  Prof.  C.  F.  Schmidt,  not  of  H.  Schmid  of 
Erlangen,  as  was  erroneously  stated  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Vol.  I.  of  “  The  Central  Doctrines  of  Protestantism,  as  developed  within 
the  Reformed  Church,”  by  Dr.  A.  Schweizer,  embraces  the  16th  century. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Sec.  1  of  the  second  Part  of  the  new  edition  of 
Dorner’s  “  History  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,”  has  at  length  appeared. 

Vol.  I.  of  a  “  History  of  Protestant  Dogmatics  in  its  connection  with 
Theology  in  general,”  is  just  published,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Gass. 
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Two  new  works  recently  published  in  the  department  of  Symbolical 
Theology  are  A.  H.  Baler’s  “  Symbolik  der  Christlichen  Confessionen  und 
BeligionspaHheien,”  Yol.  I.  Part  1  (presenting  the  idea  and  principles  of 
Roman  Catholicism) ;  and  K.  Matthes’  “  Comparative  Symbolik  aller  Christ¬ 
lichen  Confessionen.” 

A  new  edition  of  Muller’s  Symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  is  just  out 

A  second' edition  of  Meier’s  Manual  of  the  History  of  Doctrines  ,  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  6.  Baur. 

Yol.  I.  of  the  third  edition  of  Kurtz’s  Manual  of  Church  History  is  now 
complete. 

Yol.  II.  Parts  1  and  2  have  appeared  in  continuation  of  J.  P.  Lange’s 
Church  History ;  the  Apostolical  period  is  still  the  subject 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  yearSj  another  part  (Yol.  H.  Part  2)  of 
Bbhringer’s  valuable  “  Church  of  Christ  and  its  Witnesses,”  has  appeared. 

Bunsen’s  Hippolytus  has  called  out  from  Dr.  Dbllinger,  one  of  the  ablest 
Catholic  theologians  in  Germany,  “  Hippolytus  and  Callistus :  or  the  Romish 
Church  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century ;  with  reference  to  the  works 
and  treatises  of  Bunsen,  Wordsworth,  Baur  and  Gieseler.” 

An  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  has  been 
published,  with  preface,  notes  and  indexes,  by  G.  Ueltzen. 

Oehler’s  Tertullian  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  Yol.  IL,  which  con¬ 
tains  his  polemical  and  dogmatical  writings. 

Yol.  H.  of  Thilo’s  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Graecorum  dogmatica  contains 
selections  from  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  edited  by  Goldhom. 

Harless’s  Christian  Ethics  has  just  appeared  in  a  fifth  edition. 

We  see  announced  a  German  translation  of  1.  da  Costa’s  “  Israel  and  the 
nations,  —  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  to  the  present  time,”  Books 
1  and  2. 

Yol.  II.  of  Dr.  Kuno  Fischer’s  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  treating  of 
the  classical  period  of  Dogmatic  Philosophy,  is  now  complete. 

Yol.  I.  of  Weigelt’s  “  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  in  Popular  Lectures,” 
notices  Kant,  J.  G.  Fichte,  Jacobi  and  Schopenhauer. 

Dr.  Frauenstadt  publishes  ‘‘  Letters  on  Schopenhauer’s  Philosophy.” 

Fart  II.  Section  2,  of  Fichte’s  System  of  Ethics,  has  just  been  published; 
also  a  treatise  on  Psycholc^  by  Dr.  L.  George,  and  one  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Plotinus  by  Kirchner.  We  see  announced,  also,  a  pamphlet  by  Trende¬ 
lenburg  on  Herbart’s  Metaphysics. 

Prof  von  LancizoUe  of  Berlin  publishes  “  Ideas,  Reflections  and  Conade- 
rations  from  Schleiermacher’s  Works.” 

YoL  II.  of  Baron  von  Reichlin-Meldegg’s  “  H.  E.  G.  Panins  and  his  times  ” 
is  just  out ;  also  Yol.  L  ^  Henke’s  **  George  Calixt  and  his  times.” 

Heft  8  of  Sect  2  of  Part  III.  of  Yischeris  **  Aesthetics  or  the  Science  of 
the  Beautiful,”  discusses  Piunting. 

A  new  edition  Luther’s  Works,  by  Dr.  K.  Zinunermann,  in  twelve  vol¬ 
umes,  is  announced;  to  be  completed  in  six  years. 
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Braun’s  “Griechische  Gdtterlehre”  has  just  been  completed. 

Vol.  II.  of  Duncker’s  History  of  Antiquity  is  out. 

Of  Marquardt’s  Continuation  of  Bekker’s  **  Manned  of  Roman  Antiqui¬ 
ties,”  Fart  HI.  Sec.  2  has  just  appeared. 

Schwegler’s  Roman  History  is  continued  by  the  publication  of  Sec.  2  of 
Vol.  I. 

Part  1  of  Hagen’s  “  Investigations  into  Roman  History,”  discusses  Catiline. 

Vol.  I.  of  Grimm’s  German  Lexicon  is  complete.  The  volume  contains 
eight  parts,  and  the  last  article  is  “  Biermolke.”  The  concluding  number 
has  furnished  the  preface,  a  register  of  authorities,  and  a  likeness  of  the 
brothers  Grimm,  engraved  on  steel. 

Part  1  of  (Jerhard’s  “Greek  Mythology”  is  just  out;  also  Part  1  of  a 
Bibliotheca  Tamulica,  edited  by  Graul. 

Another  volume  (pp.  1115)  has  been  added  to  von  Hammer  Furgstall’s 
Literary  History  of  the  Arabs. 

We  see  announced,  from  F.  Jacobs,  “Hellas:  Lectures  on  the  Home, 
History,  Literature  and  Art  of  the  Hellenes;”  from  Ranke,  Vol.  U.  of  his 
“  French  History,  chiefly  in  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries ;”  from  J.  von  Gum- 
pach,  an  “  Outline  of  Babylonian  Assyrian  History  from  the  beginning  of 
the  25th  century  to  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  B.  C.,”  Maj.  Rawlin- 
son’s  sketch  being  made  the  basis  of  the  work ;  and  from  Pott,  a  curious  lin¬ 
guistic  investigation  into  “  Personal  names,  and  especially  family  names,  and 
the  mode  of  their  origin ;  reference  being  had  also  to  names  of  places.” 

Part  2  of  Ltibker’s  “  Realiexicon  des  Classischen  Alterthums,”  is  just 
published. 

Another  number  of  the  new  edition  of  Passow’s  Lexicon  carries  down  the 
work  to  awsxSanavdoi. 

Vol.  I.  Part  1  of  Georges’s  Manual  of  Classical  Latinity  is  published 
(pp.  viii.  884). 

Hr.  M.  A.  Uhlemann  has  published  a  work  on  the  famous  Rosetta  inscrip¬ 
tion,  revising  the  hieroglyphic  inscription,  giving  a  Latin  version  and  expla¬ 
nation  and  glossary,  etc. 

Among  recent  editions  of  classical  authors  we  notice :  Merkel  and  Eeil’s 
Argonautica  of  Apollonius,  Part  1  ;  KempPs  Valerius  Maximus;  Vol.  IH. 
of  Bekker’s  Diodorus  Siculus ;  Klutz’s  Cicero,  Vol.  I.  of  Part  HI. ;  Jacobs 
and  Rost’s  Bibl.  Graeca,  B.  X.  3,  containing  Xenophon’s  Hellenica,  edited 
by  Breitenbach ;  Vol.  X.  of  Kbchly’s  “  Corpus  Poetarum  Epicorum  Graeco¬ 
rum  the  concluding  Fasc.  of  Theodore  Bergk’s  Poetae  lyrici  Graeci,  in  a 
new  edition,  from  which  he  has  made  a  selection  for  schools,  “  Anthologia 
lyrica;”  Imman.  Bekker’s  Lucian ;  Vol.  IV.  of  Sintenis’s  Plutarch;  Vol. IH. 
of  Kritz’s  Sallust ;  a  new  edition  of  Gunther’s  admirable  translation  of  Hor¬ 
ace;  and  Vol.  I.  of  Schubart’s  Fausanias. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  Arabic  literature  is  Mehren’^  “  Rhetorik  der 
Araber,”  with  copious  illustrative  extracts  and  discussions  in  literary  history. 

Benfey’s  Manual  of  Sanskrit  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  Vol.  II.  2, 
containing  the  Glossary. 
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It  is  said  that  Tischendorf,  during  his  late  tour  in  Egypt,  from  which  he 
returned  in  May  of  last  year,  succeeded  in  procuring  no  less  than  seven 
Greek  manuscripts  of  parts  of  the  Bible ;  tliree  containing  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  four,  parts  of  the  New.  He  also  met  with  some  fragments 
of  an  Arabic  manuscript  contmning  a  part  of  some  of  Paul’s  Epistles.  The 
manuscript  dates  back  at  least  to  the  eighth  century. 

The  last  No.  of  the  Studien  und  Eritiken  contains  a  notice  of  the  Pro< 
gram  of  the  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Among  the  topics  recently  and  still  proposed  for  prize  essays,  there  are  some 
of  peculiar  interest  to  us.  The  subject  of  the  last  prize  essay  is  An  his¬ 
torical  inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin  of  the  Presbyterian  System  in 
the  Reformed  Church,  concerning  the  extension,  restriction  or  modification 
which  it  has  experienced  in  difierent  lands,  and  the  influence  which  it  exerts 
at  our  time  in  the  Protestant  Church.”  The  e^yist  was  Dr.  G.  Y.  Lechler. 
Among  the  subjects  still  open  when  the  Program  was  issued,  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  a  treatise  on  the  nature,  history  and  value  of  the  Biblical  Cosmog¬ 
ony  ;  the  origin  and  value  of  the  difierent  collections  and  revisions  of  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius ;  a  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Synodal  System  in  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands ;  a  history  of  Ecclesiastical  Indepen¬ 
dency,  its  origin,  jprking  and  various  forms,  both  before  and  since  the  Re¬ 
formation  ;  the  views  of  Arius  and  his  followers  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  forms  of  their  doctrine  in  modern  times,  together  with  an  impar¬ 
tial  exegetical  and  dogmatical  examination  of  the  doctrine ;  Paul’s  doctrine 
of  Justification;  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament; 
and  several  others  of  like  importance.  This  honored  Society  continues  to  be 
watchful  over  all  the  interests  of  the  church  and  of  Christian  science.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  worthy  prize  essays  on  many  of  the  subjects  which  they 
propose  for  discussion. 

Great  Britain. 

The  scholars  of  England  have  been  much  interested  in  the  Essay  “  On 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds,”  maintaining  the  doctrine  that  our  earth  is  the  only 
inhabited  world  in  the  universe ;  a  doctrine  liable  to  serious  objection..  The 
ability  and  scientific  knowledge  displayed  in  the  book  are  striking ;  but  the 
conclusion  which  it  aims  to  establish  is  one  that  is  wholly  improbable.  Very 
generally  the  author  is  said  to  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell  of  Cambridge.  This 
work  has  been  republished  in  Boston,  with  an  Introduction  by  President 
Hitchcock.  A  reply,  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  has  just  appeared. 

Guizot’s  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  English  Commonwealth,  in 
two  volumes,  octavo,  has  been  before  the  public  fi)r  a  little  time,  and  amply 
supports  the  reputation  of  the  author.  It  is  a  calm,  impartial,  philosophi¬ 
cally  written  book.  ,  We  are  glail  to  see  that,  while  the  author  does  justice 
to  Cromwell,  he  is  not  blind  to  his  defects,  as  Carlyle,  D’Aubigne,  and  more 
of  that  school  are,  who  load  the  Protector  with  indiscriminate  eulogy. 

Dean  Milman  has  published  his  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  including 
that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth,”  in  three  volumes, 
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octavo.  We  suppose  that  this  is  meant  to  be  a  continuation  of  his  History 
of  Christianity,  published  many  years  ago.  The  three  volumes  now  pub¬ 
lished  do  not  complete  what  the  writer  has  undertaken.  The  importance  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  the  learning  and  talents  of  the  author,  justify  an  ex¬ 
tended  notice  of  the  book.  But  for  such  we  have  not  room  now. 

The  Messrs.  Bagster  have  published  “  Arabic  Reading  Lessons  with  com¬ 
plete  Analysis  and  Grammar,”  in  small  octavo ;  one  of  a  series  of  manuals 
for  learners,  all  of  which  are  well  executed. 

The  Rev.  R.  Knight  has  just  published  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  in  an  octavo  volume,  but  we  have  had  no  time  to  examine  it. 
It  professes  to  be  thoroughly  and  critically  done. 

The  Remains  of  Bishop  Copleston,  with  reminiscences  of  his  life  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately,  in  an  octavo  volume,  will  find  but  a  limited  circle  of  readers. 
There  is  little  in  them  worth  publishing.  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
the  reminiscences,  that  the  bishop  was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man. 

“  First  lines  of  Christian  Theology,”  by  the  late  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  one 
octavo  volume,  have  just  appeared.  This  is  a  lai^  text-book,  which  the 
author  made  use  of  in  his  class,  containing  outlines  of  a  course  of  systematic 
theology.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  work ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
writer  was  in  advance  of  his  day.  It  contains  the  ol4||theology,  in  the 
old  dress  for  the  most  part  There  are  many  references  to  books  under 
each  head,  but  these  do  not  bring  up  the  subjects  to  the  latest  times.  On 
the  whole,  these  lines  are  behind  the  day.  Nor  has  the  editor  improved 
them  much  by  additions.  To  have  maierially  improved  them,  their  sub¬ 
stance  and  form  must  have  been  considerably  altered ;  for  the  old  and  valu¬ 
able  doctrines  explained  in  them  are  now  better  understood,  and  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  both  philosophically  and  Scripturally  set  forth  in  the  light  of 
new  investigations.  They  are  not  presented  here  in  the  best  manner. 
Even  the  Trinity  is  unsatisfactorily  discussed.  There  are  not  a  few  state¬ 
ments  in  the  book,  also,  which  we  regard  as  incorrect. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  have  published  a  ^  Handbook  to  the  Bible,” 
in  a  small  volume,  full  of  small  type.  We  do  not  see  what  end  is  intended 
to  be  gained  by  such  a  volume.  It  is  a  very  poor  compilation.  The  writer 
did  not  even  know  the  best  sources  to  apply  to  for  information.  This  same 
Society  has  not  been  latterly  as  careful  in  its  books  as  it  ought  to  be.  Not  a 
few  of  the  small  monthly  volumes  published  by  it  are  miserably  executed. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  based  on  the  text  of  Scholz,  with  Eng¬ 
lish  Notes  and  Prefaces ;  a  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gk>spels ;  and  Chronological 
Tables  illustrating  the  Gospel  Narrative,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael, 
B.  A.”  The  text  is  bad ;  the  notes  and  prefaces  worthless ;  the  synopsis  of 
the  four  gospels  without  value ;  and  the  chronological  tables  undeserving  of 
the  name. 

“  The  Theolo^cal  Essays  of  Mr.  Maurice  examined  by  R.  S.  Candlish, 
D.  D.”‘in  one  volume.  The  writer  does  not  set  out  from  the  same  point  of 
view  as  Maurice.  He  looks  at  the  doctrines  d  the  Bible  with  the  spectacles 
of  a  one-sided  theolt^y.  He  does  not  understand  Maurice’s  point  of  view. 
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He  is  too  objective  for  that  Maurice’s  Essays  are  in  many  things  unsound 
and  unscriptural ;  Candlish’s  reply  is  narrow  and  dogmatic,  and  in  many 
points  unscriptural  too. 

A  small  and  cheap  edition  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  Prize  Essay  on 
Infidelity  has  been  published.  This  work,  which  appeared  a  short  time  ago, 
professes  to  discuss  the  aspects,  causes  and  agencies  of  Infidelity.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  Rev.  T.  Pearson.  But  the  subject  is  imperfectly  treated.  The  writer 
has  a  limited  acquaintance  with  books,  and  a  feeble  conception  of  his  theme. 
Infidelity  will  receive  no  damage  by  such  a  publication ;  neither  will  an  intel¬ 
ligent  apjwehension  of  Divine  truth  be  greatly  promoted  by  it. 

Akin  to  this,  but  even  inferior  to  it,  is  the  Warrant  of  Faith,  a  Handbook 
to  the  Canon  and  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Whytehead, 
M.  A.  Nothing  can  be  more  feeble  and  unsatisfactory  on  so  great  a  subject. 
The  writer  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  literature  of  the  theme  he  takes  in  hand ; 
and  his  ideas  are  crude,  narrow  and  untenable. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  has  published  an  octavo  volume,  entitled :  The 
Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  a  synopsis  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  of 
the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  Peter  and  Paul.  Mr.  Maurice  publishes  noth¬ 
ing  that  is  not  worth  reading,  for  he  is  a  reflecting  and  philosophical  theolo¬ 
gian.  But  it  is  qyestionable  whether  he  has  thrown  any  new  light  on  the 
New  Testament  in  the  present  volume.  He  writes  too  much  to  do  justice  to 
himself  or  the  themes  he  handles. 

A  series  of  the  British  Poets,  annotated  by  Charles  Bell,  has  recently  com¬ 
menced  in  monthly  volumes.  The  editorship  has  not  hitherto  proved  satis¬ 
factory  ;  and  the  scheme  will  probably  prove  unsuccessful.  A  similar  series, 
edited  by  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  and  commenced  a  year  ago,  is  superior  in 
all  respects. 

Dr.  William  Smith’s  School  History  of  Greece  has  appeared.  It  is  the 
best  of  the  size  that  we  have ;  and  must,  in  a  great  measure,  supersede  all 
others,  even  that  of  Dr.  Schmitz.  This  has  been  republished  in  Boston. 

Vol.  in.  of  Sacred  Annals,  by  George  Smith,  F.  A.  S.,  is  published,  in 
two  parts.  The  first  volume  contains  the  Patriarchal  age,  to  the  death  of 
Isaac ;  the  second,  the  Hebrew  people,  to  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  the  present 
or  concluding  volume  is  occupied  with  the  Gentile  nations.  The  work  shows 
reading  and  research,  but  is  .very  diflerent  in  critical  power  from  Ewald’s 
Geschichte,  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  to  be  translated  into  English  by 
Dr.  John  Nicholson,  a  most  competent  scholar,  and  a  personal  friend,  too,  of 
Ewald. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
intended  for  general  readers  as  well  as  for  students  in  theology,  by  Rev. 
James  C.  Robertson,  M.  A ,  in  one  volume,  octavo.  We  do  not  see  the  end 
intended  to  be  answered  by  this  publication.  To  the  scholar  it  is  of  no  use ; 
to  the  general  reader,  Milnor  is  more  acceptable;  and  to  the  student  in 
theology,  we  should  not  recommend  it.  The  author’s  researches  have  nei¬ 
ther  been  deep  nor  extensive,  as  one  can  soon  infer  from  the  judgment  occa¬ 
sionally  given. 
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A  valuable  work  has  recendj  come  from  the  press :  The  Institutes  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  a  new  edition,  with  English  Introduction,  Translation  and  Notes,  bjr 
Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.  A.  8vo. 

Dr.  Whewell,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  also  edited  Gro- 
tius  De  Jure  BeUi  et  Pacis,  accompanied  by  an  abridged  translation  of  the 
text ;  with  the  notes  of  Barbeyrac,  the  author,  and  others.  8  vols.  8vo. 

The  Geological  Observer,  by  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  appears  in  a  second 
revised  edition,  octavo.  This  is  a  very  valuable  woik  on  geology. 

Not  long  since  appeared.  Phraseological  and  Explanatory  notes  on  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  by  T.  Preston,  M.  A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  This  is  a  good  book ;  the  writer  being  by  the  best  oriental 
scholar  belonging  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

A  treatise  on  the  Episcopate  of  the  Ante  Nicene  Church,  by  Rev.  George 
M.  Gorham,  B.  A.,  has  appeared.  It  proposes  to  have  special  reference  to 
the  early  position  of  the  Roman  See,  and  is  comparatively  small  in  size. 
Some  account  of  it  may  be  given  in  a  future  number. 

Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  have  published  a  new  work  entitled : 
The  Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture ;  or  Scripture  Parallelism  exempli¬ 
fied  in  an  Analysis  of  the  Decalogue,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  etc.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Forbes,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Dr.  F.  is  Head  Master  of  a  laige 
charitable  institution  for  the  education  of  boys,  in  Edinbuigh,  called  Donald¬ 
son’s  Hospital,  and  is  known  as  a  profound  and  accurate  scholar.  He  has 
brought  much  learning,  both  oriental  and  occidental,  to  bear  in  this  volume 
on  the  subject  of  the  parallelisms  of  Scripture. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  Vol.  I.  of  the  second  edition  of  Hengs- 
tenberg’s  Christology,  with  which  the  new  series  of  Clark’s  Theological  Li¬ 
brary  commences ;  and,  in  the  former  series,  Yol.  IV.  of  Gieseleris  Church 
History.  Prof.  Hengstenbeig’s  important  work  appears  almost  simulta- 
taneously  in  England  and  Germany,  sheets  of  the  German  work  having 
been  furnished  the  translator  in  advance  of  publication. 

In  Philosophy,  the  only  work  of  much  interest  that  has  recently  appeared 
is.  Elements  of  P<ditical  Science  in  Two  Books  (Book  I.  On  Method ;  Book 
H.  On  Doctrine),  by  Patrick  Edward  Dove,  Esq.,  Author  of  The  Theory  of 
Human  Progression,  etc.  Like  his  former  woik,  this  new  production  of  Mr. 
Dove  is  characterized  by  much  bold  and  original  thinking;  it  is  written 
with  great  clearness  and  vigor ;  and  is  strikingly  suggestive,  as  well  as  full 
of  important  principles  and  conclusions. 

The  following  are  announced  as  in  preparation,  or  in  the  press : 

History  of  the  Papacy,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Reformation,  in 
octavo,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  lUddle. 

History  of  the  various  denominations  of  the  Christian  worid  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  ages  of  the  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden,  in  octavo. 

Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  , 

A  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  from  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war  to  the  death  of  Sylla,  by  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.  A.,  two  volumes,  octavo. 

Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Testament,  by  Prof.  Trench  of  King’s  College. 
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The  Messrs.  Bagster  have  in  press  a  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
with  the  most  important  varions  readings  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages, 
and  a  revised  text  founded  on  authority.  All  departures  from  Van  der 
Hooght  are  marked  by  a  analler  character  in  the  text,  after  the  manner  of 
Griesbach  in  his  Greek  Testament;  and  the  work  is  intended  to  be  for  the 
Old  Testament  text  something  like  Griesbach’s  for  the  New.  No  pains  have 
been  spared  by  the  editor  to  make  it  accurate  and  trustworthy.  He  has 
consult^  and  used  the  best  authorities  and  works  that  could  contribute  to 
the  value  cS  the  edition. 

The  press  now  teems  with  books  relating  to  Turkey  and  Russia,  for  the 
war  is  of  all-absorbing  interest  in  England  at  present  There  is  little  taste 
for  other  reading  among  the  great  majority  the  people.  Hence,  probably, 
some  valuable  works  will  be  postpon^  till  the  autumn  or  winter. 

The  revised  edition  oi  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  is  very  much  im¬ 
proved.  Among  the  new  volumes  just  announced  are :  Yol.  28.  History  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy  and  Science,  by  Bishop  Bloomfield,  Dr.  Whe- 
well,  and  others ;  Yol.  28.  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  of  the  'firrt 
ax  centuries  €/S  the  Christian  Era,  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  firom  whmn  another 
volume  is  promised  on  the  Philosc^hy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Another  volume 
promised  in  the  series  is  on  ^  Glossolc^,  or  the  Historical  Relation  of  Lan¬ 
guages,”  by  Sir  John  Stoddart,  LL.  D.,  who  prepared  Y(d.  H.  of  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  MetropoUtana  on  Universal  Grammar.  Westmacott,  the  eminent 
artist,  is  to  furnish  a  v<dnme  on  Sculpture. 

^  The  Biography  of  Samson,  illustrated  and  applied,”  is  a  work  recently 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  John  Bruce,  D.  D.,  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church, 
Edinburgh. 

Prof.  Henry  Rogers  has  published  a  ^  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  ci  Faith,'* 
particularly  agunst  the  attacks  of  Newman  and  his  fiiends.  It  has  been 
republished  by  Crosby  and  Nichols,  Boston. 

Major  A.  Cunningham  has  recently  prepared  a  work  on  **  The  Bhilsa 
Topes,  or  Buddhist  monuments  of  Central  India,”  which  is  said  to  contain 
mucl^  valuable  information  concerning  Buddhism. 

Hardwick’s  Church  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  illustrated  by  four  maps 
prepared  by  A.  K.  Johnston  (whose  high  reputation  authorizes  us  to  expect 
rare  correctness),  and  is  pronounced  a  very  successful  work. 

A  third  edition  brings  Brown’s  **  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen  since  the  Reformation,”  down  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Robert  Yaugban  has  lately  prepared  a  very  elaborate  and  learned 
Monograph  on  John  de  Wyclif. 

The  History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees,”  by  Prof.  C.  Weiss, 
and  the  “  History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary,  trandated  by  J. 
Craig,  D.  D.,  have  recently  appeared  in  England,  and  have  been  very 
promptly  republished  in  Bo^n. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  associated  frith  Mr.  Liddell  in  preparing 
the  admirable  and  popular  Greek  Lexicon,  has  in  preparation  a  New  Testa* 
ment  Lexicon. 


